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Permit me to break into your retirement, 
the refidence of virtue and literature, and to 
trouble you with a few refieftions on the merits 
and real charafter of an admired Author, and 
on other collateral fubjefts of criticifm, that will 
naturally arife in the courfe of fuch an enquuy. 
No love of hngularity, no affeflation of para- 
doxical opinions, gave rife to the following 
Work. I revere the memory of Pope, I re- 
fpe^ and honour his abilities ; but I do not 
think him at the head of his profeflion. In 
other words, in that fpecies of poetry wherein 
'oL. I. A Pope 
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Pope excelled, he is fuperior to all mankmd; 
and I only Tay, that this fpecies of poetrVfis 

not the inofl excellent one of the art. j^^jj 

We do not, it fhould feem, fufficientlyatr 
tend to the difference there is betwixt a man 

OF WIT, a MAN OF SENSE, and a TRUE POET. 

Donne and Swift were, undoubtedly men of 
wit, and men of fenfe ; but what traces have 
they left of pure poetry? It is remark- 
able, that Dryden faysof Donne, " He was die 
igreatefl wit, though not the greatefl poet, of 
-this nation. Fontenelle and La Motte are en- 
;titled to the former character ; but what can 
ithey urge to gain the latter ? Which of thcfe 
charafters is the mofl valuable and ufeful^. is 
entirely out of the queftion : all I plead for, 
is; to have their feveral provinces kept diftinft 
from each other; and to imprefs on the reads-, 
that a clear head, and acute underftanding^ afe 
it fufficient, alone, to make a poet; that 
hgthe mofl folid obfervations on human life,-ex- 
prefled with the utraoll elegance and brevity, 
are morality, and not poetry; that the 
Epistles of Boileau in rhyme, are no more 
, poetical, than the Cji a r a ct e r s of La Bruyere 
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ifrPRbSE; and that it is a creative arid gtow^ 
ing iMA'GiNATiON, " accrfpiritus ac \is/' arid 
that alone, that can (lamp a writer wiUi this ex- 
alted and very uncommon cliaratler, which fo 
few poffefs, and of which fo few can properly 



"6S^'perIbh''whb can Jtdeqiiately relifli 
r enjoy a work of imagination, twenty are 
to be found who can taRe, and judge of, ob- 
fcrvations on familiar life, and the manners of 
the age. The Satires of Arioflo are more read 
than the Orlando Furiofo, or even Dante. Are 
there fo many cordial admirers of Spenfer and 
Milton, as of Hudibras, if we ffnke out of 
■'the number of ihefe fuppofed admirers, thofe 
<1rtio' appear fuch out of falhion, and not of 
Jfeding? Swift's Rhapfody on Poetry is far 
^ibore popular than Akenfide's noble Ode to 
'tiord Huntingdon. The Epistles on the 
'Cirarafters of Men and Women, and your 
ijprightly Satires, my good friend, are more 
frequently peruled, and quoted, than L'Alle- 
gro and II Penferofo of Milton. Had you 
'-*^tien only thefe Satires, you would, indeed, 
=iliJve gained the tide of a man of wit, and a 
"' A 2 man 
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man of ienle ; but, I am conBdent, would-«ol 
infift on being denominated a poet mereLt 
<ni|their account 



NON SATIS EST FUniS YEMUM fEJl«|BJ^^^^^?^, J^^^ 

It is amazing this matter ihould ever have 
been raiftaken, when Horace has taken par- 
ticular and repeated pains to fettle and adjuft. 
the opinion in quellion. He has more than 
once difclaimed all right and title to the name of 
POET on the fcore of his eihic and fatiric 
pieces. 



- Neque E] 
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"afft lines often repeated, but whofe meaning is 
not extended and weighed as it ought to be. 
-Nothing can be more judicious than the me- 
thod he prefcribes, of trying whether any com- 
'pofition be eflentially poetical or not ; which 
4si to drop entirely the meafures and numbers, 
1t«id tninfpofe and invert the order of the 
ad* words : 
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words' :^nd in this unadorned manner to pe. 
nife the paffage. If there be really in it a tme 
poetical fpirit, all your inverfions and tranfpo- 
fiiions will not difguife and extinguifli it ; but 
it will retain its luftre, like a diamond unfet, 
and thrown back into the rubbilh of the mine. 
Let us make a little experiment on the follow- 
inff well-known lines : " Yes, you dejpije the 
Tfuzn that is conjlned to books, who rails at hu- 
niahkind from, his Jludy ; though -what he 
learns, he /peaks ; and may, perhaps, advance 
pme general maxims, or may be right hy chance. 
The coxcomb bird, fo grave and Jo talkative, 
that cries whore, knave, and cuckold, from- his 
cage, thoiigh he rightly call many a pajfenger, 
you hold him no philofopher. And yet, fiich is 
the fate of all extremes, men may be read too 
much, as xoell as books. We grow more par- 
tial, for the fake of the obferver, to ohferva- 
iions -which we ourfelves make ; lefs fo to writ- 
ten wifdom, becaufe another's. Maxims are 
drawn from notions, and thofe from guefJ' 
What Oiali we fay of this paffage ? Why, that 
it is mod excellent fenfe, but jufl: as poetical as 
tlic '' Qui fit M<ecenas" of the author wlio re- 
commends this method of trial. Take ten 
lines of the Iliad, Paradife Loft, or even of 
Stbinv/ the 
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ihe Georgics of Virgil^ and fee wh^ihtt^-fcy 

any procefs of critical cheraiftryj you can 
lower and reduce them to the tamcnels of 
profe. You wiJi find that they will appear 
like Ulyfles in his difguife of rags, ftill a hero, 
though lodged in the cottage of the herdfmaa 
Eumaeos. 



1 ■ The ruhlime and the pathetic are the two 
chief nerves of all genuine poefy. What is 
there tranfcendently fublime or pathetic in 
Pope ? In his Works there is, indeed, "nihil 
inane, nihil arceffitum; puro tamen fbntiquaifi 
magno flumini proprior;" as the excellent 
Quintilian remarks of Lyfias. And becaufe I 
am, perhaps, unwilling to fpeak out in plain 
Englifh, I will adopt the following paflage of 
Voltaire, which, in ray opinion, as exa6ily 
characterizes Pope as it does his model Boi- 
leau, for whom it was originally defigned : 
*^ Incapable peut-etre du sublime qui 

ELBVE l'amE, ET DU SENTIMENT QUI l'AT- 
■TENDRIT, MAIS FAIT POUR ECLAIRER CEUX 
■A QUI LA NATURE ACCORDA l'uN ET l'aIJ- 

TRE, LABORIEUX, SEVERE, PRECIS, PUR, 
1 BARMONIEUX, 
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iJARMONIEUX, ILDEVIKT. KNFIN, LE-fOET^ 
DE LA RaISON." ,- 

^^HPur Englifh Poets may, I think, be dif- 
^^B|(ed in four different clafles and degrees. In 
P^PIe firft clafs I would place our only diree 
r fublimc and pathetic poets; Spenser, Shake- > 
spEARE, Milton. In the fecond clafs (hould 
be ranked fuch as polfeffed the true poetical 
genius, in a more moderate degree, but wlio 
had noble talents for moral, ethical, and pa- 
negyrical pocfy. At the head of ihefe arc 
Dayden, Prior, Addison, Cowley, Wal-^^ 
l^R, Garth, Fen ton, Gav, Den ham, 
ff*<iiRNELL. In the third clafs may be placed 
linen of wit, of elegant tafte, and lively I'ancy 
flji ,defcribing familiar life, th.ough not the 
higher fcenes of poetry. Here may be num- 
beredjBuTLER, Swift, Rochester, Donne, 
^,OR§iET, Oldham, In the fourth clafs, the 
igere verfiiiers, however fmooth and melliflu- 
fUMfi fome of ihem may be thought, ftiould be 
(^gofed. Such as Pitt, Sandys, Fairfaj{. 
B|OOME, Buckingham, Lansdown. This'' 
numeration is not intended as a complete 
catalogue of writers, and in their proper order, 

but 



but only to id vk oi|t. );>][ie% the ctifierent ^- 
cies of our celebrated autho]:s« In which of 
thefe clafles Pope defer ves to be placed, the 
following Work is intended to determine. 
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. SECTION I. 

■ « * 

OF THE PASTORALS^ AND THE MESSIAH, 

▲N ECLOGUE. 

X RINCES and Authors are seldom spoken of, 
during their lives, with justice and impartiality. 
Admiration and Envy, their constant attendants, 
like two unskilful artists, are apt to overcharge 
their pieces with too great a quantity of light or 
of shade; and are disqualified happily to hit upon 
that middle colour, that mixture of error and 
VOL. !• B excellence, 
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excellence, -.^vhich alone renders every represeflta- 
tion of.riian just and natural. Tliis, perhaps, 
may :b.e',t>De reason, among others, why;we havei, 
never', yet seen a fair and candid criticism on than 
character and merits of cur last great poet,, 
.Mr. Pope. J I have therefore thought, that iti 
' woukl he no uuplea&ing Amusement, or uoinstruc-.i 
tive employment, to examine at large, without, 
blind panegyric, or petulant invective, the writ-, 
ings of this English Classic, in the order in 'which, 
they are arranged in the nine volumes of the eler: 
gant edition of Dr. Warburton. As I shall nei-, 
ther censure nor commend, without alleging the 
reason on which my opinion is founded, I shall; 
be entirely unmoved at the imputation of inaligfr, 
nity, or the clamours of popular prejudice.,. 



It is somewhat strange, that in the pastorals of 
a young poet, there should not be found a single 
rural image that is new : but this, I am afraid, is 
the case in the Pastorals before us. The ideas 
of Theocritus, Virgil, and Spmser, are, indeed, 
here exhibited in language equally mellifluous 
and pure ; but the desciipttons and sentiments 
are trite and common. 

That 



Is of 
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That the design of pastoral poesy is, to rfepre*' i 
sent the undisturbed feUcity of the goldeii ag^^J' 
is an empty notion, which, though supported bj^' 
a Rapin and a Fontenelle,* I think, all rational 
critics have agreed to extirpate and explode. But' 
Ido not remember, that even these, or any cri-^i 
tics, have remarked the circumstance that gave 
origin to the opinion, that any golden age was 
intended, Theocritus, the father and the model 
of this enchanting speciea of composition, lived 
and \7rote in Sicily. The climate of Sicily was 
delicious, and the face of the country various and 
' beautiful : its vallies and its precipices, its grottos 
and cascades, were sweetly iNTERCiiAtrdED, 
and its flowers and fruits were lavish and luscious. 
I 1^ The poet described what he saw and felt ; and 1 
I had no need to have recourse to those artificial ' 
I assetoblages of pleasing objects, which are not to 
B 2 be 



a ihe dissertation annexed to his Pastorals, in which he 
• bis first attempt to depreciate the aneientt. Among hii 
papers, after his death, was found a dificourse on the Greek 
Tragedians ; which Triiilift, his relation, gave to Dideroi. thai 
hi' raigbt insert it in the Eiuyclopcdie ; which, however, Diderot 
refaaed to do, because, he said, he coutd not possibly insert in 
that work, a treatise that tended to prove, that Eschyhis -.vas a 



^ ^^AYOM, las cawmi, 

be^foUQ4 in natuiic. The tigs and tl)e.hope^,]t 
wijiph h^ aligns* as a reward to a victorloiisp 
shepherd, weie in thcnjselves exquisite, and arcff 
therefore assigned with great propriety : and thcr. 
beauties of that luxurious landscape, so richly,; 
and.circunistautiatly delineated In the close q^j 
tli^.&e;<(pnthidylLium, wher^e aU,.tb;^^g^ fgiel^i^f^^., 

^100 T^u^ih^.^^rrf^M^Jmr'^ .T^r. «;< 

were present and real. Succeeding writers, sup- 
posing these beauties too great and abuii.dapt to 
be real, referred them to the fictitious and imagi- 
nary ..scenes of a golden age. ^ ; ,._ ., ,,, 

.bntiyif'i ulni -.t-'hr' s.L'Oj(t>i.;i'!i tn .iyfJ-nuivrn 
.^jipi;?.t»re^pf ^r]j(lfh anij, |Giwian.,^e2V5jpayfi 
justly be deemed a blemish in the Pastora,;.s d^^ 
Pope: and propriety is certainly violated, whej^t 
he couples Pactolus with Thames, and VViudsQ^g 
wit]i, Hybla. Complaints of iuimoderate,^hcar,(j 
aijd, wishes to be conveyed to opoliug cayerps*,! 
when uttered by the inhabitants of Greece, have 
a decorum and consistency, which they totally 
' : lose 



' Idyll. 



, + Ver. 133. 



AVi)'''*fti#ft?Gff or fbn. S 

losfe^'Sif'thc characttf'of a British sheplierti: anff' 
ThMcritus, during the ardors of Sirius, milri' 
have heard the murmuringa of a brook, and iJie^ 
whispers of a pine,* with more home-feit plei^' 
sUi^j-'thati Pope f could possibly experience upctti 
the ^atne occasion. We can never cdmpletelji'^ 
relish,' or adequately understand, any author', ' 
especially any Ancient, except we cbnstantl^"' 
keep in our eye, his climate, his country, and 
his age. '^Pope himself informs us, in 'a note, 

t he judiciously omitted the following verse, 

HE ,,-■■.■'. ' .■ -■■-> I. ■: I .'■: J- - .■.<■^ .r^-i' 

*itiS aeCaiog viohet grow taiiteT as they heoTiX ' 

on account of the absurdity, which Spensef ' 
overlooked, of introducing wolves into England. 
Biit''bfr this principle, which is certainly a just 
«l*t,'''inay it not be asked, why he should speak," '- 
the^btiene lying in Windsor- Forest, of the sultkt 

Si&i«it,§'of the GRATEFUL CLUSTERS o/"^f(7/l«,j| 

oPiP^ipeof reeds,^ the antique fistula, of thanif' 
sviid ,vuvD-,i .-■,g.j:M;i:i-v]: ■/■: [,'.::-^.. iL^f 

^lUioj v;>rlJ lir--.-!.- ,■■■ . .■'':;,'.,'. .: . .■■-..■..■■■: f ' 

5Wf» Hyll. i. rer. I. -f Pmi, It. ver. I. J Past. ii. 
\ Past. ii. ver. 21. || Part. iii. ver. 74. f Past, ii, »ef. 41, 
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oflamit,* with many odier instances that might 
be adduced to this purpose. That Pope, howT 
ever, was sensible of the importance of adapting 
images to the scene of action, is obvious from 
the following example of his judgment ; for, ia 
translating, 

Audiit EuROTAS, jussitquc edisccre Li^vROs, 

he has dexterously dropt the laurels appropriated 
to Eurotas, as he is speaking of the river TliapifjL^ 
and has rendered it, 



Thames heard the numbers, as h 
And bade his toilltnes learn the n 



; flow'd along, 

jving song.f 



In the passages which Pope has imitated from. 
Theocritus, and from his Latin translator, Virgil, 
he has merited but little applause. It may not bo 
unentertaining to see, how coldly and unpoeti-- 
cally Pope has copied the subsequent appeal to 
the nymphs on the death of Daphnis, in compa- 
rison of Milton on Lycidas, one of his juvenile, 
hut one of his most exquisite pieces. 



■\ Ibid. ver. 14, 
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^^ wi 

In I 



'hsre stray ye. Muses, in what lawn or grove. 
While your Alests p'mea in hopeless loTe i 
In those fair fields where sacred lais glides, 
:lse where Cam bis wiodiug vales divides. f 



here were ye, nymphs, \vhen the remorseless deep 
Hos'd o'er the head of yourlov'd Lycidas? 

ther were ye playing on the steep 
\Yhere your old bard», the famous Druids, lie), 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 
' Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. { 



"The mentioii of places remarkably romantic, - 
the supposed habitation of Dmids, bards, and-' 
wizards, is far more pleasing to the imagination, ' 
tli{ia the obvious introduction of Cam and Isis, 

jiApats of tlie Muses. 



\ .shepherd in Theocritus wishes, witli much 

j|tendernes3 and elegance, both which must suffer 

..iaa literal translation, "Would I could become 

a murmuring beCj fly into your grotto, and be 

B 4 permitted 



* Theocritus, Idyll, i. 66. f Pope, Past, i 
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pettnitted to creep among the leaves oTivyraaU 
fem that compose the chaplet which adorns youri 

»be^//9ii.£QE£ has thus altered this imagerjno oa 
i 



I 



Oh ! were I made, by some transformiog pow'r, j 

The capti?e bird that sings within thy bow"!! . - ^j 
"'^'i4ien might my voice thy list'Diiig ears empliy;' 1 

louhuLttkose kMses heieceifu eDJoy.-t-, t. .:(0 jci'jTttr la 

Om^ree accouctB the former image is ptiei^l»lo^!j 
to the latter : for the pastoral wildness, the tkU; 
catiy, -and the uncommonneas of the thought.;;,-. 
I cannot forbear adding, that the riddle of the ,j 
Royal Oak, in the first Pastoral, invented m;inniT.n 
tation of the Yirgilian enigmas in the,>l-hi)9i« 
eclogue, savours of pun, and puerile, coaicei^riiJaot 

A wond'rons tree, that g^cred ipoiuircbs bcBM I 

-■ti'vj lii.ii.r.-, l/.r. , ■':;■;-•,.'( O-'l .'-■■•'^i" hjiW-^ttj 
With what propriety could the tree, whose shade 

protected the king, be said to be prolific of 



, •'"?sr 



,3W 
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idyll.'iii, 12. 
t Past. ii. 45. 
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^■Fhat PorpK has not equalled "Eheocritus, .wiH,- 
indeed, appear less surprising, ifwe reflect, that-: 
no original writer ever TemaiQecl so UDrivallCd.k9&.~i 
succeeding copyists as this Siclliau master. 

Uik ' ■ 

^H^^ it should be objected, tliat the barrenness 
I of invention, imputed to Pope from a Tiejw.of 
his Pastorals, is equally imputable to the Bu- 
colics of Virgil, it may be answered, that, M-Irat*0 
ever may be determined of the rest, yet the first* 
and last Eclogues of Virgil, are indisputable; '-> 
prwfs of troe genius, and power of fancy. Tbe I 
infloence of war on the tranquilhty of rural li%A 
rendered the subject of the first new and inte*/ J 
resting: its composition is truly dramatic; and * 
the characters of its two shepherds are well sup- . 
ported, and happily contrasted : and the last has 
expressively painted the changeful resolutions, 

ihe.wild Avishes, the passionate and abrupt excla- 

aW.? ^^:^rV..7 '>:u hi-r. . , ■ . ..-.,;■■,.*:.■!■,. duU 
mationa, ,of a disappojuted and despairing lover. 
1o :i7i,'.-^'i J1L' rfT c;,.^ -i ^v,,-,iS L';.rh-j]-j3loiq 

'Uppn the whole, the principal merit of the' 
Pastorals of Pope, consists in their correct ' ' 
I and musical versification; musical, , to a degree 
of which rhyme coiild baitlly- he thouglrt capa- 
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ble ; and in giving the first specimen of that har- 
mony in English verse, which is now become in-i 
dispensably necessary, and which has so forciblyr 
and universally influenced the public ear, as toi 
have rendered every moderate rhymer melodious. 
Pope lengthened the abruptness of Waller, and 
at the same time contracted the exuberance of* 
Dryden. 

I remember to have been informed, by an in-* 
timate friend of Pope, that he had once laid a-' 
design of writing American Eclogues. The 
subject would have been fruitful of the mosti 
poetical imagery ; and, if properly executed, 
would have rescued the author from the accusa*. 
tion here urged, of having written Eclogues 
without invention. 

Our author, who had received an early tinc-» 
ture of religion, a reverence for which he pre-i, 
served to the last, was, with justice, convinced, 
that the Scriptures of God contained not only ' 
the purest precepts of morality, but the mosti 
elevated and sublime strokes of genuine poesy; 
strokes as much superior to any thing Heathenism , 
1 can 
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cnn produce, as 13 Jehovah to Jupiter. This is 
die case more particularly in the exalted prophecy 
of Isaiah, which Pope has so successfully versi- 
fied in an Eclogue, that incontestably surpasses 
the PoUio of Virgil : although, perhaps, the dig- 
nity, the energy, and the simplicity, of the ori- 
ginal, are iu a few passages weakened and dimi- 
nished by florid epithets, and useless circumlo- 



I 



iSee, Nature hastes her earliest Wreaths to bripg, 
"With all the incense of the breathing spring. 



:^"- 



are Unes which have too much prettiness, and too 
modern an air. The judicious addition of cir- 
cumstances and adjuncts, is what renders poesy a 
more lively imitation of nature than prose. Pope 
has been happy in introducing the following cir- 
cumstance : the prophet says, "The parched 
ground shall become a pool :" Our author ex- 
presses this idea by saying, that the shepherd 



— shiitl 5TART amid the thirsty wild to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear.-f 



^ 
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A strtkiog example of a similar beauty may^Ite^ 
arlded from Tliomson. Mclisamler, in tlieTra*" 
gedy of Agamemnon, after telling us he was 
conveyed in a vessel, at midnight, to the wildest 
of the Cyclades, adds, when the pitiless mariners 
had left hini in that dreadful solitude, 



y-^— -,-^ |-~ — In^Ycr heard 

A sound so dismal as their parting o 



■yd< 



»*(3fi tie otu'erh'and, the prophet has been soine- 
tirii^s' particular, when Pope has been only gene- 
ral."^ '" Lift up thine eyes round about, and see ; 
all they gather themselves together, they come to 
thee: Tlie multitude of Camels shall cover 
thee : the Dromedaries of Midian and Ephah : 
' all they from Sheba sliall come: they shall bring 
^^^ gofd and incense, and they shall shew forth the 
^^M praises of the Lord. All the Flocks of Kedar 
^^M shall be gathered together uuto thee ; the Rams of 
^^H Nebaioth shall minister unto thee."* In imitating 
^^ this passage, Pope has omitted thediffereut beasts 
I that in so picturesque a manner characterize the 
diflfeient countries which were to be gathered to- 
gether 

' Isaiah, c. Ix. v. +, 0, 7, 



'^fT 
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ge^er on this important bveriQuBml ai^tNilyA 
iii.UBclistiiiguishiiig terms, .nm!i\"d'r iupjil babiie 

I_W.lk in thj lighi, ,nd in iliy isMl. bsif^i^.^.j ;,,„ ,„ 
■nSee Ihy bright altard throng H with prostrate kiog^ 
■ As prosperity and 'Tfit'fljjrb^s' are "HescfiT)e^ in 1 
this Eclogue by a combination of the most plea- 
sing and agreeable objectSj so misery and destruc- 
tion are ls forcibly delineated in the same Isaiiih, 
by tile circumstuuecs oi' distress and desolation, 
ttiat were to attend the fall of that raagnifieejit . 
citj', Babylon : and the latter is, perhaps, a nior^; 
proper aiid interesting subject for poetry than the;, 
former; as sueh kinds of objects make the deep-,, 
est impression on tlie mind; terror being a stronger 
sensation than joy, ' Accordingly, a noble, oHq 
op the destruction of Dabjlon, taken from tjie. 
fourteenth chapter of I-^aiali, has been written by . 
Dr. Lowlh : w'Jiosc Latin prelections on the in-,, 
imitable poesy of thf Hebrews, abounding in rej-, 

i i>^?((;f.^ ■?'* OI ,, ./ihi'lw ,',-)n;nim-. AV^fflf^b 
* Ver. 91. 
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marks entirely new, delivered in the purest awd^ 
most expressive language, are the richest augmen- 
tation literature has lately received ; and from 
■which the following passage, gradually unfolding 
the singular beauties of this prophecy, is here 
closely, though faintly, translated, and inserted' 
Fi as a pattern of just criticism. 

Tlie prophet having predicted the deliverance ', 
of the Jews, and their return into their own'^' 
country from their rigorous Babylonish captivity, ' 
instantly introduces them singing a triumphal 
song on the fall of the king of Babylon ; a song 
abounding in the most splendid images, and car- 
ried on by perpetual, and those very beautiful, 
personifications. The song begins with a sudden 
exclamation of the Jews, expressing their joy and 
wonder at the unexpected change of their coi>-^ 
dition, and death of the tyrant. Earth witli her, 
inhabitants triumphs ; the firs and cedars of LibaT 
nus, under which images the allegoric style.^&;^ 
quently shadows the kings and princes of the 
Gentiles, rejoice, and insult with reproaches, the 
broken power of their most implacable foe. 
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p ij,^^ rest, the wliole earth is tjuiet : tliey break fortJ^ 



Efen the firs rejoice at th*, the cedars 6f Libannst 
ffc tbou art laid lew, no feller is come up agi^inBt u 



ipre follows a most daring prosopopeia of Orc us, i 
or the inferQal regions : he rouses his iuhabitauts,, . 
the manes of princes, and the shades of departed,; 
kings : immediately all of them arise from their 
thrones, and walk forward to meet the king of 
Babylon : they insult and deride him, and gather 
platipn from his calamity. 

thou also made weak as we f art thou made like unto 
ly pride dashed down to Oruus, the noise of thy ' ■ 
is strewn under thee, the earth-worm i* thy 

:tirier ■■' ■! 

The Jewi are again represented speaking: they" 
most strongly exaggerate his remarkable fall, by 
an exclamation formed in the manner of funeral 
lamentations : 




How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifur, 



o the earth, thou that didst crush 



Tliey 



I 
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They next represent the king himself speakings I 
and madly boasting of his unbounded power 
whence the prodigiousness of bis ruin is wonder* 
fully aggravated. Nor is this enough ; a new 
character is immediately formed : ITrose are in» 
troduced who found tlve body of the king of 1 
Babylon cast out : they survey it closely and at- 
tentively, and at last hardly know it. 

la thu the man nho made earth trcatble, who shook the 

kiagdoms? 
Who made the world a solitude, and destroyed iu cities i 

They reproach him with the loss of the comrooa 
rite of sepulture, which was deservedly denied to 
him for his cruelty and oppression ; and curse his 
name, his race, and posterity. The scene if 
closed by a most awful speech of God bimseifj 
menacing a perpetual extirpation to the king of 
Babylon, to his descendants, and to his city ; 
and confirming the immutability of his counsels, 
by the ratification of a solemn oath. 

What images, how various, how thick-sovn, 
bow sublime, exalted with what energy, what 
expressions^ figures, and sentiuicnts, are hero 
accumulated 
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aoottiiluiated togetlier ! \ We hear- the Jews, th^ 
cedars-of Libanus, the shades of the departed 
kingstf the kings of Babylon, tliose who find h\s^ 
bo^y, and lastly, Jehovah himself, all speaking ^^ \ 
oirfer^.and. behold tliem acting their several part*,- 
a^t;>rei*,-i>ia:drama- One continued action is 
cagQtiM'.on;- or -rather a various and manifold j 
series of different actions is connected; an exceU- 
lence more peculiarly appropriated to the sub- 
Iftrtet- ode, and consummately displayed in this 
ppSHO of Isalali, wliich is the most perfect and 
unexampled model among all the monuments of 
antiquity. The personifications arefrequeat, bi4{' 
not ii^n£ii^ed ; are boldj bi|t not affected : a free,^ 
lefty.and truly diviiie spirit predominates through ' 
the whole. Nor is aiiy thing wanting to crown 
ajltk; complete the sublimity of tills ode with ab- 
^u|ejt)eauty ; boi; can the Greek or Romai^j 

l_M>Mji produce any thing that is similar, or sejj 

■■pi^Jio this ode."* 

' It cannot be thought strange, that he wlio 
S<W4M ^Q. judiciously explain^ could as poetically 
..feci: ^ . *St« tr>:u. espress,- 

' Prffilect. xlii. pag. 121. 
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express, the ideas of Isaiah : the latter he has 
performed in mauy instances; but in none more 
strikingly than in the following, which magnifi- 
cently represents the Messiah treading the wine- 
press in his anger ; and which an impartial judge, 
not blinded by the charms of antiquity, will 
think equal to many descriptions in Virgil, in 
point of elegance and energy : 

■ ■■ ille patris vires induhiii et irani 
Dira rubens graditur, per stragem et fracta potentun 
Agmina, pruna koIo ; prostratisque hostibus ultur 
Insultat ; ecu prtela novo spumautla muato 
Exercens, salit attrita.s ealcator in uvas, 
Congestamque struem subigit : csde atra recenti 
Crura madent, rorantque iospenffi sanguiae vestes,'*' 



SECTION" 



* Prffilect. vii. pag. { 
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SECTION ir. 



. OF WINDSOR-FOHEST, ANB LYRIC Pi: 



e;ces. 



DESCRIPTIVE Poetry was by no means the* ' 
shining talent of Pope. Tliis assertion may be 
manifested by the few images introduced in the 
poem before us, which are not equally appUcable 
to any place whatsoever. Rural beauty in gene- 
ral, and not the peculiar beauties of the Forest 
of Windsor, are here described. Nor are the sports 
of setting, shooting, and fishing, included be- 
tween the ninety-third and one hundred and forty- 
sixth verses, to which the reader is referred, at all 
more appropriated. The stag-chase, that imme- 
diately follows, although some of the lines are 
incomparably good,* is not so full, so animated, 
and so circumstantiated, as that of Somerville. 



k 



C2 



e particularly, Tsr, 151, 



The 
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The digression that describes the demolition of 
the thirty villages by William the Conqueror, is 
well imagined ; particularly, 

Bounil broken columns clasping ivy twin'd j 
O'efheaps of ruin stalk'd ihe stately hind ; 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires. 
And savage bowlings fill the sacred quires,* 

Though I cannot forbear thinking, that the folf 
lowing picture of the ruins of Godstow Nunnery,' 
drawn, it should seem, on the spot, and worthy 
the hand of Paul Brill, is by no means excelled 
hy the foregoing. 
|i- 

Qua nudu Rosainonda humilis sub culmine tei 

Marginis obscuri servat inane dccus, 
Rara intermissfe circum Testigia molis, 

£t Bola in vacuo tramite porta labat : 
Sacrffi olim sedes rigus convallis la umbra, 

Et vcterl pavidom religione nemus. 
Pallentes nocturna ciens campana sorores 

Hinc matutinum inepe monebat avem ; 
Hinc procul in media tardse caliginis hora 

Prodidit arcanas arcta fenestra faces : 
Nunc muscosa extant sparsim de cespite saxa. 

Nunc muro avellunt germen agreste boves-l- 

VoLTAiaE, 



t Carmina ftuadragts, Oson. I7t3. pag. 3. 
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VotTAiRE, in the first voliime of his enter- 
taining and Uvely Essay on General History, la 
inclined to dispute the truth of this devastation 
imputed to William the Conqueror, but for a rea- 
son not very solid and conclusive. His objection 
consists in the improbability tliat any man in his 
senses, should think of depopulating a circuit of 
fifteen leagues, and of sowing and planting a fo- 
rest therein, when he was now sixty-three years 
old, and could not reasonably hope to live long 
enough to have the pleasure of hunting in it atter 
these trees were grown up. As if it were neces- 
sary to have only woods to hunt in, or that a 
forest should be laid out (as are some in France) 
in regular alleys and avenues of trees. All our 
old historians, Florence of Worcester, William of 
Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of 
Durham, Hoveden, Brompton, and Walter Mapes, 
join in charging William with this wanton act of 
cruelty and oppression. And yet those who have 
moat accurately examined the New Forest, can 
discover no mark or footstep of any other place 
of habitation, parish, or church, or castle, than 
what at present remains. There is, indeed, some 
probability that the character of this Prince has 
C 3 been 
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been misrepresented, and his oppressions 
nified. The law of the curfeu-bell, by which 
every inhabitant of England was obliged to ex** 
tinguish his fire and candles at eight in the even- 
ing, has been usually alleged as the institution' 
of a capricious tyrant. But this law, as Vol- 
taire* rightly observes, was so far from bein^ 
ahsurdly tyrannical, that it was an ancient cus-J 
tom established among all the monasteries of thtf 
north. Their houses were built of wood ; antf' 
so cautious a method to prevent fire, was an ob- 
ject worthy a prudent legislator. A more amia- 
ble idea than Pope has here exhibited of the 
Conqueror, is given us of the same Prince, by 
that diligent enquirer into antiquity, the Pre* 
sident Renault, in a passage that contains sorad 
curious particulars, character is tical of the man* 
ners of that age. " This Monarch protected 
letters, at a. time when books were so rare and 
uncommon, that a Countess of Anjou gave fol 
a collection of homilies, two hundred sheept 
a measure of wheat, another of rye, a third o| 
millet, and a certain number of the skins cri 
martens, 

* Abreg^ de i'Histoire Universelle, &c. torn, i. pag. 280. 
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martens."* But to return. The story oftLo- 
dona is prettily Ovidian ; but there is scarcely 
a single incident iu it, but what is borrowed 
from some transformation of Ovid. The pic- 
ture of a virtuous and learned man in retire- 
ment '\. is highly finished, as the poet was here 
in his proper clement, recommending integrity 
and science. He has no where discovered more 

I poetic enthusiasm, than where, speaking of the 
poets who hved or died near this spot, he 

■^toeaks out, 

r II 



I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 

I hear soft music die along the grove ; 

Led by the sound, I roam from shade lo shade. 

By godlike poets venerable made.|| 



The enumeration of the princes who were either 
bom or interred at Windsor is judiciously intro- 
;d. Yet I have frequently wondered that 
C 4 lie 



^^ducei 



Novel Abreg^ Chronologn]ue de I'Hisloire de France. 
lom, i. page 126 To this useful anJ entertaining work Vol- 
taire has often betn deeply indebted, without confessing his 
obligation. The last edilion 4to. of this work was improved 
with many imporf.int circumstances. Paris, 17j2. Dedi- 
;d to the Queen of France. 

t Ver. 171. t Ver. 233. I| Ver. 267. 
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I he should have omitted the opportunity of de- 
scribing at length its venerable ancient castle, 
and the fruitful and extensive prospects * which- 
it commands. He slides with dexterity and ad- 
dress from speaking of the miseries of the civil 
war to the blessings of peace. "f Old Father 
Thames is raised, and acts, and speaks, with 
becoming dignity. And though the trite and. 
obvious insignia of a river god are attributed,- 
yet there is one circumstance in his appearance 
highly picturesque, 

His sea-green mantle waving with the wind-t 

The relievo upon his urn is also finely ima? 
gined : 

The tigur'd streams ia waves of silver roll'd. 
And on their banks Augusta rose ia gold.j{ 

He{ 

* The great improvements lately made near Windsor- 
Lodge, by the Duke of Cumberland, particularly the magni- 
ficent lake and cascade, highly deserve to be celebrated by 
some future Pope; and would have contributed not a little 
to the beauty of the poem now before us. 
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He has with exquisite skill selected only those 
rivers as attendants of Thames, who are his sub- 
jects, his tributaries, or neighbours. I cannot 
resist the pleasure of transcribing the passage : 



First the fani'd authors of hia ancient name. 
The wiuding Isis, and the fruitfiil Tame : 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown'd; 
The Loddon alow, with verdant osiers crown'd ; 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 

!he gulphy Lee his sedgy tresses rears ; 
sullen Mole, that bides his diving flood ; 

.nd silent Darent, stain'd with British blood.* 



Th. 



As I before produced a passage of Miltou 
which I thought superior to a similar one of 
Pope, I shall, in order to preserve impartiality, 
produce another from MiUou, in which I think 
bim inferior to the last quoted passage ; except; 
perhaps, in the third One; first remarking, that 
both authors are much indebted to Spenser, "f and 

haps to Drayton. 

:, arise ! whether thou be ihe sod 
pf utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gi'lphj- Dun ; 

r, 339. I Fairy Queen, B. iv. C, 11. 
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Or Trent, who, like some earth-born giant^ spreads 

His thirty arms along tli' indented nieads ; 

Or sullen Mole, that runneth underneath ; 

Or Severn siwift, guilty of maiden's death j 

Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallowM Dee ; 

Or Humbcr loud, that keeps the ScyUiian's name ; 

Or Medwsy smooth, or royal-tower'd Thame.* 



The poets, both ancient and inoJern, are ob- 
liged to the rivers for some of their most striking 
descriptions. The Tiber and the Nile ofVirgil, 
the Aufidus of Horace, tlie Sabiina of Milton, 
and the Scamander of Homer, are among their 
capital figures. 

The inFIuences and effects of peace, and its 
consequence, a diffusive commerce, are expressed 
by selecting such circumstances as are best 
adapted to strike the imagination by lively 
pictures ; the selection of which chiefly consti- 
tutes true poetry. An historian, or prose- 
writer, might say, " Then shall the most dis- 
tant nations croud into my port :" a poet sets 
before 

* At a vacation exercise, &c. Ver. UJ. Millon was now 
aged but nineteeti. 
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before your eyes " the ships of uncouth form," 
that shall arrive in the Thames.* 






tdfiatker^d people croud my wealthy side ; 

,nd fiaked yoaths, and paijited chiefs, admire 

'Our speech, our colour, aud our atrange a((jn 



And the benevolence and poetry of the succeed- 
ing wish are worthy admiration. 



rill the freed Indians, in their native groves, 
' Reap their owu fruits, and woo their sable luvcs ; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexicos be roofd with gold.f 

Tie two epithets, native and sable, have pecu- 
liar elegance and force ; and as Peru was parti- 
cularly famous for its long succession of Incas, 
and Mexico for many magnificent works of 
massy gold, there is great propriety in fixing 
the restoration of the grandeur of each to 
that object for which each was once so re- 
ii'kable. 



Priic group of allegorical personages that 
Kceeds the last mentioned lines, are worthy 

the 

* Ver. 400. et serj. f Ver. 409. 
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the pencil of Rubens or Julio Romano : itti 
may, perhaps, however, he wished that the; 
epithets barbarous, (discord,) mad, (ambition,) 
hateful, (envy,) * had been particular and pic- 
turesque, instead of general and in discrimina- 
ting ; though it may possibly be urged, that, 
' in describing the dreadful inhabitants of the 
portal of hell, Vivgil has not always used such 
adjuncts and epithets as a painter or statuary 
might work after; he says on\y ulirices CuRiE, 
moriiferum Bellum, mala Mentis Gaudia ; 
particularly, maksuada is only applied to Fames, 
instead of a word that might represent the 
meagre and ghastly figure intended. I make 
no scruple of adding, that in this famous pas- 
[ sage, Virgil has exhibited no images so lively 
I and distinct, as these living figures painted hy 
Pope, each of them with their proper insigniq 
and attributes: 



EsvY lier own enakes shall feel. 

And Persecution mourn his broken wheel : 
There Faction roar, REBiLiLioN bite her uUain, 
And gasping Fumes thirst for blood in vain t 

A person 

• Ver, 411. et setj, j- Ver. 419. et aeq. 
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person of no small rank has informed 
that Mr. Addison was inexpressibly cha- 
gimed at this noble conclusion of Windsor- 
Forest, both as a politician and as a poet. 
As a politician, because it so highly celebrated 
that treaty of peace which he deemed so per- 
nicious to the liberties of Europe; and as a poet, 
because he was deeply conscious that his own 
Campaign, that gazette in rhyme, contained 
no strokes of such genuine and sublime poetry 

fthe conclusion before us. 
It is one of the greatest and most pleasing 
arts of descriptive poetry, to introduce moral 
sentences and instructions in an oblique and 
indirect manner, in places where one naturally 
expects only painting and amusement. We 
have virtue, as Pope remarks,* put upon us 
by surprize, and are pleased to find a thing 
where we should never have looked to meet 
with it. I must do a pleasing English poet the 
justice to observe, that it is this particular art 

that 



' Iliad. B. IG. in the noles : Vt;r. ^(iS. 
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..■^ Ai^SQiM Coy nymph her lover'g warm address 

Nor ^uite indulges, nor can quite repress.* 






Bohours would rank this comparison atrion^' 
false thoughts and Italian conceits ; such par- 
ticularly as abound in' the works of Marino. 
Thp. fallacy consists in giving design and arti- 
fice to the wood, as well as to the coquCtfer 
and in putting the light of the sun and' tifrf' 

Avarmth of a lover on a level. 

■,..« 
..i 
A pathetic reflection, properly introduced 

into a descriptive poem, will have greater force- 
and beauty, and more deeply interest a reader;^ 
than, a moral one. When Pope, therefore, hasi 
* described a pheasant shoL.he J^fCa^s 0}tt,ii|t;qL 
a very masterly exdaniatian:;^^,,_„. ^^ .^^^^ ^j, 

V; ■ ...;...•. -^ ' Urn 

, ^^h!. what avail his glossy Tarying dyes, ^ Jt 

'His purple cresi, and scarlet-circled eyes, ' ''~' '""^" 
The vivid ^en bis shining^itUilieii uatbUJ, '^:i,l TSttMf 
His painted wings, and breast that llanics witb gold if 

I This exquisite -picture hGJghlens.tJie distress, 
iAff^-i powerfully excites "the commiseration of 

the 



'^'':^2-:;:.l^l^':^'',;':^ 



'ii 
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"reader. Under this head, it would be un- 
pardonable to omit a capital, and, I think, one 
of the most excellent examples extant, of the 
beauty here intended, in the third Georgjc of 
Virgil.* The poet having mournfully described 
a steer struck with a pestilence, and falling 
down dead in the middle of his work, artfully 
reminds us of his former services ; 



Ouid labor auttienefacUjuTant? Quiti 
loTertisse graves if 



Tliis circumstance would have been sufficient 
as it raised our pity from a motive of gratitude ; 
but with this circumstance the tender Virgil 
was not content ; what he adds, therefore, of 
the natural undeviating temperance of the ani- 
mal, who cannot have contracted disease by 
excess, and who for that reason deserved a 
• better fate, is moving beyond compare : 



— Atqui Don Massica Bacchi 

a, DUD illii epuls nocuere reposts ' 
Frondibug, et victu pascuntur simphcia herbs; 
VOL. t. P 

• Ver. 525. 
t By the epithet sbavei, Virgil insinuatei, after hi 
*tie difficulty and laborioucnew of the work. 
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Pocula sunt footes Ikiuidi, atquc «KeRita cuisa 
Flomina, ncc somnos abrumpit cura aalubres. 



Of English poets, perhaps, none have excelled 
the ingenious Mr. Dyer in this oblique instruc- 
tion, into which he frequently steals imper- 
ceptibly, in bis little descriptive poem entitled 
Grongar Hill, where he disposes every ob-; 
ject so as it may give occasion for some ob- 
servation on human life. Denham himself is 
not superior to Mr. Dyer in this particular.' 
After painting a landscape very extensive aadf 
diversified, he adds, ? 

Thos ifi Natare's vesture wrought. 
To instruct our wandering Uiought; 
Thus she dresses green and gay. 
To dt§pei^» our cares an^y. 

Another view from this faxtiurite spot, givefi 
him an opportunity for sliding into the follow'-, 
tng moralities : "^ 

.■f 

* How close and small the hedges lie ! "' 

What streakfi of maadoMs cross the eye ! 

A Step,i 

* In this light also his puem on the Ruins of Rome deserve* 
& perusal. Dodsley's Miscell. »ol. i. page 78. Hit Fkectk' 
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A Step, methinkB, may pass the stream. 
So little distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake the Future's face, 
Ey'd through Hope's detuding glass. 
As yon summits, soft aad fair. 
Clad in colours of the air. 
Which to those, who journey near. 
Barren, and brown, and rough appear. 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The Present's still a cloudy day. 



The unexpected insertion of such reflections, 
imparts to us the same pleasure that we feel, 
V^en, in, wandering through a wilderness or 
grove, we suddenly behold, in the turning of 
the walk, a statue of some Virtue or Muse. 



It may be observed in general, that descrip- 
tion of the external beauties of nature, is usually 
the first effort of a young genius, before he hath 
studied manners and passions. Some of Milton's 
mpst early, as well as most exquisite pieces, are 
his Lycidas, L'Allcgro, and II Penseroso ; if we 
may except his Ode on the Nativity of Christ, 
wliich is, indeed, prior in the order of time, and 
D S in 



which I had the pleasure of reading in manuscript, with Dr. 
Akenside, is written in a pure and classical taste, and with 
many happy imitations of Virgil, 
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in which a penetrating critic might have diaci 
vereti the seeds of that boundless imagination, 
which afterwards was to produce the Paradise 
Lost. This ode, which, by the way, is not suf- 
ficiently read nor admired, is also of the descrip- 
tive kind; bat the objects of its description are 
great, and striking to the imagination; the, 
false deities of the Heathen forsaking their 
temples on the birth of our Saviour; divinatioq^ 
and oracles at an end ; which facts, tho^gl^^j| 
perhaps, not historically true, are poeticallyr 
beautiful. 

The lonely mountains oVr, 
And tile resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament '. 
Trom haunted spring, and date 
Edg'd with poplar pale. 
The parting Genius is with sighing stnt[ 
^ ■" With flower-en woven tresses torn, 

'The nymphs IB twilight shade of tangled thicketa mourn. *- 

Thelovers of poetry (and to such only I write); 

w^l not be displeased at my presenting thei^ 

also with the following image, wliich is sff 

strongly 

* Oli the morning of Christ's Nativity, Nen-ton's editioi 
octavo. Vol; ii. page 28, 29, of the Mistellaneons Poems, 
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Btongly conceived, that, methinks, I see at 
tbU instant the daemon it represents : 



I 



And sullen Moloch fled, 
Haih left in shadows dread, 
p Bii burning idol ail of blackest hue; 
,,. . in. vain with cimbals' ring 
They call the griesly king. 
In dismal dance nbout the furnace blije.* 



AlHbtion'is irresistibly awakened and engaged 
byftat air of solemnity and enthusiasm that 
reigns in tiie following stan;zas : ' ' 



I 



The oracles are dumb ;* 

No voice, oThid«ou3 hum. 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving; 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
ipires the pale-ey'd priest from the pri^hetic cell. 



-Such is the power of true poetiy, that one is 
almpst inclined to bcUeve the superstitions here 
lalliided .to, to be real; and the succeeding cir- 
istauces make one start, and Jook around ; 



K 



See alao verecs written at a Solemn Mi 
Ta^von, in tl^e same volume ; and a vacation 

re to be found many strokes of ll 



w 
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'" Tt is enough," in the words of Voltaire, "to 
think one perceiTes some errors in this great' 
genius ; and it is a sort of consolation to a mindl 
so bounded and limited as mine, to be persuaded,' 
that ' the gretttcst men are sometimes deceived* 
like the vulgar." ' 

& tjti:. would be unpardonable to conclude these^ 
' remflrks on descriptive poesy, without taking 
notice of the 5£asons of Thomson, who had 
peculiar and powerful talents for this specie^ 
of composition. Let the reader, therefore, par-, 
don a digression, if such it be, on his merit^ 
^ and chaiucter. 

I Thomson was blessed with a strong and 

copious fancy; he hath enriched poetry wit^ 
a variety of new and original images, whichr 
L • he painted from nature itself, and from his 
I ( own actual observations : his descriptions have, 
I h therefore, a distinctness and truth, which are 
I - utterly wanting to those of poet* \pho haw] 
L-iiijniy copied from each other, and have never 
I ,;■ ' looked abfoad on the objects themselves,! 
Iji' I 'T}io^i8un wasi^ccustenwd. tC' w^der away tnU 
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'lAte country for days, and for week*, attentive 
to " each roral sight, each rural sound;" while 
many a poet, who has dwelt for years in the 
Sttand, has attempted to describe fields and 
rivers, and generally succeeded accordingly. 
Hence that nauseous repetition of the same 
circumstances; hence that disgusting impro- 
priety of introducing what may be called a 
set of hereditary images, without proper regard 
to the age, or climate, or occasion, in which 
they were formerly used. Though the diction 
of the Seasons is sometimes harsh and inharmo- 
nious, and sometimes turgid and obscure, and 
ugh, in many instances, the numbers are 
sufficiently diversified by different pauses', 
is this poem, on tlie whole, from the nunir 
Eriess strokes of nature in which it abounds, 
I of the most captivatitig and amusing in our 
guage ; and which, as its beauties are not of 
a transitory kind, as depending on particular 
customs andi manners, will ever be perused 
with delight. The scenes of Thomson are fre- 
quently as wild and romantic as those of Sal- 
■ vator Rosa, varied with precipices and torrents, 
2^»nd *' castled cliffs," and deep vallies, with 

piny 
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]Mny mountaina, and the gloomiest caveriuii; 
Innumerable are the little circumstances in hii^; 
descriptions, totally unobserved by all his pre* 
deccssors. What poet hath ever taken notiq^l 
of the leaf, that, towards the end of auturan^^ I 

Incessant niKtles from the mournful grove,* f 

Oft startling such as, studious, walk below, | 

And slowly circles through the waving air ? "' 

■ [ 

Or who, in speaking of a summer evening, j 
hath ever mentioned i 

I 
The quxil that clamours for his miming mate t i 

Or the following natural image at the s^n^e 
time of the year? 



1 



Wide u'er the thiittty lawn, as swells the breeze, 
A whitening shower of vegetable down 
■•[ Amuaive floats. t — — — 

■mtyj- ■ '' 

lii what other poet do we find the silence anil i 
expectation that precedes an April shower in-; 
sisted on, as in ver. i65 of Spbikg? Or where, [ 

The 
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The stealingshower i» scarce to patter beard. 
By such as wander thruugh the forest walks, 
Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves." 



How full, particular, and picturesque, W t\Ai 
assemblage of circumstances that attend a very 
keen frost iu a night of winter ! 

K . . . 

^^H-l.oud rings the frozen earth, and hard rellecti 
^B A double noise ; while at his evening watch 

The village dog deters the nightly thief; 

The heifer lows ; the distant water-fall 

Swells in the breeze ; and with the hasty tread 

Of traveller, the hollow>«iundlng plain 

Shakes from afar.f 



I 



In no one suhject are common writers more 
confused and unmeaning, than in their descrip- 
tions of rivers, which are generally said only 
to wind and to murmur, while their quahties 
and couTBes are seldom accurately marked. 
Examine the exactness of the ensuing descrip- 
tion, and consider what a perfect idea it com- 
municates to tlie mind. 



Around th' adjoining brook, that 
f The vocal grove, now fretting o't 



urla along 
a rock. 



t Winter, ver. 731. 
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1^4)m vareely waaw'ing tkrovgh a reedj pool* 
ll<»«r marthii^to a «a<Uea stream* anwi bont 
Gently Mtos'd into a Inapid pbia ; 
A Ta/wMM jBproop^ the herds aod flocks c o mp oi t, 
Baral cmifosuMi.* 



A groupe vorthj the pencil of Giacomo 
Basftano, and so minutely delineated, that 
might have worked from this sketch: 

.^ On the graify bank 

Some nimiMttinf lie ; while others staii4 
Half u| the floods and often beading sip 
The circling surface. — —^ -^ 

He adds, that the ox^ in the middle of them, 



$ ' • 



mm,--!^ ^^ -* Ffom bis sides 

Tba Irooblous insecli iMtHf^cMg ta bis sidei 

fieturuing still.f 



— ■ • , 

A natural circumstance^ that;, to the hest 
my remembraiipe, hath escaped even the : 
tural Theocritus. Nor do I' recollect that is 
poet hath been struck with the murmurs 
the numberless insects that swarm abroad 



I • 



• » * 

*Wl>^W* vet. 47^ • t Summer, yer. 4S5. et se^ 
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the 



noon 01 a 
-the evening, 



day: 



r- lae evi 

WT'' 



auinmer i 
indeed, they 



as attendants of 
have been men- 



Resounds the living surTace of tbe ground : 
Nor un delightful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods at noon ; 
Or drowsjr shepherd, as he lies reclia'd 
With half-shut eyes.* 



But the novelty and nature we admire in tlie 
descriptions of Thomson, are by no mesin^ his 
only excellencies ; he is equally to be praised 
for impressing on our minds the effects, which 
the scene delineated would have on the pre- 
sent spectator or hearer. Tims having spoken 
of the roaring of the savages in a wilderness 
of Africa, he introduces a captive, who, though 
just escaped from f prison and slavery under 
fte tyrant of Morocco, is so terrified and asto- 
at the dreadful uproar, 



lUMo.ijdT Iffiiir 



[ The wretch half wishes for his bonds again 



Thus 



' Summer, Ter, 280. 



t Summer, ver, 935. 
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Thus also having described a caravan lost and 
overwhelmed in one of those whirlvinds that - 
so frequently agitate and lift up the whole " 
sands of the desert, he finishes his picture by ' 
adding, that, 1 

■— — —Id Cairo's crooded slreete,* 't 

Th' impatient merchant, woadering waits in raio. 
And Mecca saddens at the long delay. 

And thus, lastly, in describing the pestilence ' . 
that destroyed the British troops at the siege 
of Carthagena, he has used a circumstance ini- 
mitably lively, picturesque and striking to the 
imagination ; for he says, that the admiral not 
only heard the groans of the sick that echoed . 
from sliip to ship, but that he also pensively* 
stood, and listened at midnight to the dasb-* 
ing of the waters, occasioned by throwing thct 
dead bodies into the sea ; '^ 

Heard, nigh%, pluog'd into the lullen ^vares. 
The frequent corse. f — — — — 



+ Ver. 1047. 
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A minute and particular enumeration of clr-, 
cumstances judiciously selected, is what chiefly 
discriminates poetry from history, and render* 
the former, for that reason, a more close and 
faithful representation of nature than the lat?), 
ter. And if our poets would accustom them- 
selves to contemplate fully every object, be- 
fijre they attempted to describe it, they would 
not foil of giving their readers more new and 
more complete images than they generally 
do.* 

Tliese. 



* A summer evening', for iastaiice, after a shower, has been 
frequeutly described : but iicTer, that I can recollect, so justly 
as In the following lines, whose greatest beautj- is that hinted 
above, x simple enumeratioa of the appearances of nature, and 
of what is a*:tually to be seen at such a time. They are not 
unworthy the correct and pure Tibullus. They were written 
bytbelateMr. Robert Beilingfield, author of the Educntion 
•f Achilles, a Poem, in Dodsley's Miscellanies. 

Vespere sub verno, tandem actis imbribus, aether 

Guttatim sparsin rorat apertus aijuis. 
Aureus abrupto curvamine dcsupcr arcuii 
Fulget, et anripiti lumine lingit agros. 
Continu6 sensus pertentai fngoris uura 

VIvrda, et insinuaas miilcet amasnus odor. 
Pallenles sparsim accrescunt per pascua fungi. 



Letlu) 



■t tortl 



gramii 



s herba v 



Plui 
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I "iThese observations on Thomson, wlitcli, hbif-** 
\ ever, would not have been so large, if there'' 
r bad been already any considerable criticism on' 
' his character, might be still augmented by an' 
examination and developement of the beaiitiM* 
in the loves of the Birds, in Spring, tctsc* 
580 ; a view of the torrid zone in Sumhkr, 
verse 6:10; the rise of fountains and rivets in 
Autumn, verse 781; a man perishing in thri' 
snows, in Winter, verae 277; the wolves de- 
scending from the Alps, and a view of winter 
within the polar circle, verse 389 ; which are 
ail of them highly-finished originals, etcepting 

a few 

I Plurimus annosa decussus ab arbore limax 

I In putri leDium tramile aulcat iter. 

[~ ' Splendiituf accendit |>er cluraM lampida vermis, 

[ , Rosciiia tluin tremul&semila luce miciU. 

I These are the particular circurastaacei ihat usually njcceed a 

I ibower at that seasua, and yet the iie are new, and untouched 
%y any otLer writer. The Carmina Quadrageiinudi*, volume 

I Itiie aecoat), printed at Oxford 1748, from whence ihis is tran- 
scrihett, (page 14,) rontain many copies of exqaitite descrip- 
tive poetry, in a ^nnine clasnical »tyle. See pani<vhirty The 
-Bi»era, page 4. The Morning, page 12. The UotueorCare, 
_ from Spenser, page 16. The Mahometan Paradise, paTe 32. 
'TheTiWs or diOerent soils, page 63. The Bird'* Nest, page 
-'•a.- Geneva; page B!i. Virgil's Tomb, page ST. Tbe In- 
^^ua,f9^t:llS. Ttie House of Discord, page 133. Colum- 
Vis Brat discovering the laad of the West Indiw, page 125, Stc. 
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^•lew.of those bleioishes intimated above- Win- 
TEa is, in my apprehension, the most valuable of 
these four poems ; the sceoes of it, like those of, 
li^Peaseroso of MUCon, beiug of that awful, ^ 
solemn, and pensive kind, on^ vf^ch a ereatM- 
nius best delights to dwelU ,,^:, ■, ^, ^^ , ,i 

, Por£, it seems, wag of opinion, Uiat descrip' 
tire ppetvy is a compositloo as absurd as a feas( i 
made up of sauces : and I know many other pep- 1 
soiu that think meanly of it. I will not presume I 
to say it is equal, either in dignity or utility, to I 
those <;ympositions that lay open the internal cofhifl 
^tjtt^tion of man, and that imitate characten^ I 
manoera, and sentiments. I may, however, re- 1 
mind such contemners of it, that, in a sister-art, 
landscape^aiuting claims the very next rank to 
history-painting; being- ever preferred to singled 
portraits, to pieces of stiU-Hfe, to droll-figure^ fl 
to fruit and flower-pieces ; that Titian thought it 
no diminution of his genius, to spend much of 
bis time in works of the former species ; and that, 
if their principles lead tliem to condemn Thom- 

^jtPPi.they must also condemn the Georgics of 
-Virgil ; and the greatest part of the nohleat 

H|Hu.^i. £ descriptive 
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Tifscriptive 'poem extant, I mean that of Ltifte^ 
tiusi ■'■■■ 

We are next to speak of the Lrnic pieces oF 
Pope. He used to tleclare, that if Drytkn had 
finished a translation of the Iliad, he would not 
have attempted one after so great a master : he 
might have said with more propriety, I will not 
"write a nmsic-ode* after Alexander's Feast, which 
the TaTiety and harmony of its numbers, and tfefe 
beauty and force of its images, have conspired to 
place at the head of modern lyric compositions. 
This of Mr, Pope is, however, the second of the 
■kind-t In the first stanza, every different itutrur 

ment 

* He tvrotc this Ode at the request of Steele. 

+ The infendrity of Aarfi-=on's Ode to Pope's on this ob- 
ject, is maHifut »nd remarkable. What piosaic lameness aod 

.insipidity do vie meet with in the following lines I 

CeciKa's name does all our numbers .gracei 
From every voice the tuneful accents fly ; 
III soaring tretles now it rises high ; 
An4 now it sinks, and dwells upon the base. 

Tills' almost descends to burlesque. What follows is hardly 
• rhyme, and-turely aot.poetry: 
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Mentis described and illustrated, in numbers that 
admirably represent and correspond to its diffe- 
^Jt E 2 rent 



LD(1 day, 



Ooqiecrate the place 

■andCeciliA. 
Mosk, the greatest good that inoHals knt 
'Miuic can noble hints imfiart. 



Tliere follows id this stanza, which is the third, a description 
of a sabject very trite, Orpheus drawing the beasW about him. 
PoPB shewed his superior judgoieuL in taking no notice of thui 
old story, and selecting a more new, as well as more striking, 
incident, in the life of Orpheus. It was the cusloni of this 
time for almost every rhymer to try his hand in an ode on 
Sl Cecilia ; we find many despicable rhapsodies, !io called, 
in the trash of Ton.wn's Miscellanies. We bare there also 
preserved another, and an earlier ode, of Dryden on this sub- 
ject; one stanza of which 1 cannot forbear inserting in this 
note. It waa set to music, 1687, by I. Baptista Draghi. 



I What passion cannot music raise and quell ! 

^^^Hl When Jubal struck the corded shell, 

^^^^^L ' tlia list'ning brethren stood around, 

^^^^V" Alid wondering on their faces fell, 

^^^H To worship that celestial sound : 

^^^^V Less than a gud they thought there could not dwell 

^^B Within the hollow of that shell. 

^^Ki: 1'>iat spoke so sweetly and so well. 

^^^^p What p^ion cannot iiiuiiic, raise and qut'll ! 

I This 



complete and engaging a hislory-piecf, that I knew 
person of ta.ste wlio was resolved to have it executed on one 
fif his saloon : " In which case, (said he,] the painter has 
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reaC qualities and genius. Tlie beginoing 
HecouU sUiiza, oa the power which music exerb^ 
over the passions, is a little tlat, and by do niean^ 
equal to the conclusion of that stanza. The ani- 
mating song tliat Orpheus* sung to the Argo- 
nauts, copied from Valerius Flaccus, (for that of 
ApoUonius is of a different nature,.) Is the happily 
clioseu subject of the third ; on hearing which, > 



£acli chief bU sevenfold shield display'd. 
And half UDshcalh'd the shining blade ; 



ascribe 



which effects of the song, however lively, 
equal the force and spirit of what Dryden ascril 
to the song of his Grecian artist: for when Ti- 
motheus cries out hevesge, raises the furies, and 
calls up to Alexander's view a troop of Greciatt 
ghosts, that were slain, and left unburied, inglo- 
rious and forgotten, each of them waving a torch 



irofhiiig to Aa, hut to ^uhsiilnte coMn W words, the design 
bciig finiilied to hi» bands." The reader doubtless obser*«t 
the 6iie ellect of the repetition of the laiit line ; as irell as 

stroke of iidluro, in making tliese ruile hearers imagine noniff 
god lay concealed in thin fin-t musician's ioslrumeDt, 

" He might have enriched his piece by copying the linttth 

Pythian ode of Pindar. 
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W'-W hand, and pointing to the hostile temples 
of the Persians, and demanding vengeance of 
their prince, iie instantly started from his throne, 

I — Seb'd a flambeau wilh aeal to deslroy ;* 



le Thais, and the attendant princes, rushed 
out with him to set fire to the city. Tlie whole ( 
train of imagery in this stanza of Dryden is alive, 
sublime, and animated to an unparalleled degree : 
the poet had so strongly possessed himself of the 
action descrihed, tliat he plates it fully before 
the eyes of the reader. 

The descent of Orpheus into liell is gracefully 
introduced in the fourth stanza, as it naturally 
flowed from the subject of the preceding ; the 
description of the infernal regions is well imagin- 
ed ; and the etFecls of the musician's lyre on the 
inhabitants of hell, are elegantly translated from 
. fouith Georgic of Virgil,-! and happily 
£ 3 adapted 



f These anapestp, for such tbey are, have a fine effect, 
t Ver. 480. 
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adapted to the subject in question. The saf^B" 
eating song at the beginning of the fifth stanza, -j 
^13 pathetic and poetical, especially when he ( 
jures the powers below in beautiful trochaics ; 

By the heroes' armed shades, 
ditteiing through the gloomy gUdes ; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand'riug in the myrtle grove. 

These images are picturesque and appropriated j 
and these are such notes as might 

Draw iron tears down PIulo's cheek, > 

And make hell grant what love did seek.* 

But the numbers that conclude this stanza, art 
of so burlesque and ridiculous a kind, and hava 
so much the air of a drinking song at a county 
election, that one is amazed and concerned td 
find them in a serious ode, and in an ode of a 
writer eminently skilled, in general, in accommo- 
dating his sounds to his sentiments. 



* Aliljon's U Penseroso, 
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mng could pre^aU. 



deaih a 



r hell. 




A foiiqnest how hard arid hw^lorimls! 
, <Tho' fate had fast bound her 

With Styx nine times round her. 
Yet music and love were victorious. 



One woultl imagine that John Dennis, or some 
hero of the Diinciatl, had been here attempting 
to travesty this description of the restoration of 
J^rydice to life. It is observable, that this is 
■ttie'very measure Addison thought was proper to 
use iu the comic character of Sir Trusty ; by the 
introduction of which he has so strangely de- 
based and degraded his elegant opera of Rosa- 
xnond : 

"■■" fio^v unhappy i.Ue 
■ I ■ That is ty'd toa she. 
And r^ia'd for his u'it aod his beuuly ^ 

For of us pretty fullows 

Our Wives are so jealous, 

■^^fr^wre enpugh of our diuy.* 

' "These numbers, therefore, according to Addison's 
conveyed a low and ludicrous idea, instead 




' Act I. Scene 11. See also. Scene IV. Act I. A si 
of Gridelinfc and Trusty. A«t 111. Scene IV. 
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I 



k 



of bang expressive of triamph and exohalHi^ 
the images here inteaded to be impressed by 



Vifgil is again imitated throughout the sixth 
stanza, which describes the behavioar of Orpheus, 
on the second loss of Eurydice. I wish Popt 
had inserted that striking circumstance, so strong-, 
ly imagined, of a certain melancholy murmUfj 
or rather dismal shriek, that was heard all around 
the lakes of Avemus, the moment Orpheus ktolfe-- 
ed back on his wife ; i jqw 

^Tert)ii« fragor Etagnis audilm Arertii!.* 

J And as prosopopeias are a great beauty in lyric 
poetry, surely he should not hare omitted th^se; 
natural and pathetic exclamations of Eurydioe^ 
the moment she was snatched back, and which 
she uttered as she was gra^lually sinking to the 
shades, especially where she movingly takes ber 
last adieu ; 



' Oeorgic. ir. 493. 
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jM^«dds, that she is now surrounded widi a Vast 
darkness, " feror ingenti circumdata nocte ;" and 
in vain stretching out her feeble anns toffardi 
him, 



I ITo ■ 



■validasqvK tibi lendena, heu! dod tua, palmas.* 



^18 Uvely^nsLj^sithetic attitude would have made - 

a,striking picture under the hands of Pope.. Thfc 

reader, I presume, feels the effect of the judiwoiM 

pl^Dg in the verse, heu ! non iua, and of it9 

repetition after tibi. The places in which 0|- 

pheus, according to Pope, maJe his lamentations, 

are not so wild, so savage, and dismal, as those 

mentioned by Virgil ; to introduce him "beside 

'fllfe falls of fountains," conveys not such an 

-ifBage of desolation and despair, as the caverns 

^■^ the banks of Strymon and Tanais, the Hyper- 

'ibiMean deserts, and the Uiphoean solitudes. And 

""j't6'«ay of Hebrus, only, that it " rolls in niean- 

i^rfCTs," is flat and frigid,- and does not heighten 

the m^anchQly of the place. There is an anti- 

^esis in the succeeding lines, " ht glows z.m\d 

Rhodope's 

* Ver. WS. 




1 



I 

P 
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Bhodope's gtMwt," which I hope the poet did 
intend, as it would be a trivial aad puerile coos 
cdt The death of Orpheus i« expressed with a, 
beautiful brevity and abruptness, suitable to th^ 
nature of the ode : 

Hark ! Hemus resonnds nitb the Bacchanals cries, 

Ahl see he dies! 
Yet even Id death Eur\dice he mng. 



Instead of sung, Virgil says vocabat, whicli is 
more natural and tender ; and Virgil adds a very 
moving epithet, that he called miseram Eurydicen^ ' 
I am sensible Pope never intended an exact 
translation of the passages of the Georgics here 
alleged : I only hint, that, in my humble judg^ 
ment, he has omitted some of the most striking 
incidents in the story. I Tiave lately seen a ma- 
nuscript ode, entitled, ** On the Use and Abuse 
of Poetry," in which Orpheus is considered In 
another and a higher light, according to ancient 
mythology, as the first legislator and cinlizer of 
mankind. I shall here insert a stanza of it, coti- 
taining part of what relates to this subject. ' '' 



ANTISTROPHE 
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Such was wise Orpheus' moral soog, . 

The lonely cliffs and caves among : 
From hollow oak> or mountain-den. 
He drew the naked« gazing men ; , . f 

Or where in turf-built sheds, or roshy bowers,, 
They shivered in cold wintry showers^ 
Or sunk io heapy snows ; 
Then sudden, while his melting music stole 
With powerful magic o'er each softening sonl. 

Society, and law, and sacred order rose* 



' I 



' i 



EPODE II. 

Father of peace and arts ! he fiM th^ eity built ; 

. No more the neighbonrV Mood was by bis neighbour spilt ; 

He taught to till, and separate the lands; 
He fixM the roving youth* in Hymen's myrtle bands ; 

- Whence d«ar d^esti^ life be|faBi 

And all the charities that soften'd man : 

The babes that in their fathers' faces smil'd, 
* *i ■ 1 , 1, 1 

With lispitig blandishments their rage beguii'd, 

:ri And tender thoughts itispir'd,--*ftc. ^;r 

I am not permitted to transcribe any morQ 
and therefore return to Popx again. 



The 
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The beginning of tbe last stanza of tbe^kde 
hrre cxamioed, seems to be a repetitioo of tbe 
subject of the second, the power of mosic OTcr 
the passions, which may, perhaps, be reckoned 
a Uameabie taotology ; especially as these lines. 



Mauc llie fiocot gripf cai chavm. 

And Fate's (crerest ragt difarm ; 
Music can Kiften pain to ease, 
-II" LI" Aad makv despair and nada€si please f 

•i ^1 ! 

are iDfenor^ I am atraiil, to tbe fbnner a 
same subjects, which coatain beautiful 
poetical persoDi6catious ; 

Melancholy lift; her bead, 
MoTpbeui rouses from his bed. 
Sloth unfolds her antu and wake, 
List'niDg Envy drops ber snakes ; 
Intestine war do more oat pa»ions wage. 
And gi(l<Jy factioiw hear away their rage. 



L'dkfr 

aad 



It is observable, that this Ode of Pope, and the 
Alexander's Feast of Dryden, conclude with an 
epigram of four lines; a species of wit as fla- 
grantly unsuitable to the dignity, and as foreign 
to the nature, of the lyric, as it is of tbe epic 
muse. 
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t is to be regretted, that Mr. Handel has not 
set to music the former, as well as tlie latter, of 
these celebrated odes, iu which he has displayed 
tlie combiued powers (if verse aud voice, to a 
wonderful degree. No poem, indeed, affords so 
much various matter for a composer to work 
upon, as Dryden has here introduced and ex- 
pressed all the greater passions, and as the tran- 
sitions from one to the other are sudden and im- 
petuous ; of which we feel the effects in the pa- 
thetic description of the tail of Darius, that im- 
mediately succeeds the joyous praises of Bacchus. 
The symphony, and air particularly, that accom- 
panies the four words, " fallen, fallen, fallen, 
fallen," is strangely moving,* and consists of a 
few simple and toucliing notes, without any of 
, _ those 



^f * The DiciitioB of this pathetic air, reiiiitid' iim of a store 
of the celebrated Lully, ■\v\iii having been utie day accuieJ of 
nerer setting any tiling to miMic, but ihe languid veri^s of 
ttuinault, nas imtnediaiely auimited ultli the ruproacti, asJ, 
as it were, seized with a kind of eiilhusiasin ; he ran instantly 
to his harpsichord, and Blriking a fevF con^s, sung- in recita- 
tive tfaeee foar lines in the Iphigenia of Bacine, whi|.-)t lire 
full of the strongest imagery, and are therefore much more 
diScult to express in music, than verses of mere sentiment, 



Ud 
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tlioae intricate variations, and aHiscted di' 
into which, in comjiliaDce with a vicious and 
vulgar taste, this great master bath somedinea 
descended. Even this piece of Handel, so ex* 
celleut ou the whole, is not free from one or two 
blemishes of this sort, particularly in the aii; 
-*^i Willi lavished ears," Sec. 

— TTie modems ha\*e, perhaps, practised no spe- 
cks of poetry with so little success, and wit^ 
such indisputable inferiority to the ancient^ 
the Ode ; wbicii seems o\ring to the harsfaoei^ 

and 



Un prfilre em ironae i\' i 



Dechir 



e foole cpuelle 
ilncrlmmellc. 



iulicra 1m >lic 



One of the compaoy has often declared, thst they all thought^ 
themi>elT«s present at ihia dreadful spectacle, and ihat IbM 
notef with ivhk'h l.ally accompanied these words, erected the 
)iair«f their beads with horror. 



The o)>tDion of Goileau concerning music is rtmarkablei 
h« asserts, Qu'on nu peut jamais laire un boa opera; par- 
ce<)Ue U mu^ique ne i<aaroit narrer ; que les passinu.t A'y, 
peavent elre pdnte dans tnnte I'etendue qu'elles deoiandeotti 
que d'ailleurs elle ne eauroh soavent mettre^n chant Ie«e)(-f 
preasions Traiment sublimes el eourageuses. 
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SBcluiituneableiiessof moderi) languages, abound- 
ing iu monosyllables, and ciowded with conso- 
nants. This particularly is the case of theEng* 
lish, whose original is Teutonic, and which, 
therefore, is. not so musical as the Italian, the 
Spanish, or even the French, as not having so 
great a quantity of words derived from the Latim 
But the Latin language itself, as well as all others; 
most yield to the unparalleled sweetness and co- 
piousness of the Greek. Tant6 est sermo griecus 
latino jucundior, (says Quintiliaii,) ut nostri 
poeta^ quoties dulce carmen esse voluerunl^ 
iilorum id nominibus exornent."* What line, 
even in the Italian poets, is so soft and melU- 

K|is, asf 
He 



j.s, and wnrtd -14- 



: ilia <]l 



* He gives some instances tliat a 
-tentlofi. " Quid quod pleraqae n 

«tiidimas M, <]U& nullum Greece verbum caclit! At illi ' 
juenntlBin et in dnv prxc'ipui quasf timiiL'ntE-ni, illiue loco p«^ 1 
nunt, qus est apud not rarissFme in clausulis. Uuid' quol 
syllaba; uostr% in B Hteram et D innituntur^ adcu'asper^, -IS J 
'pleriqne non antiqiiisslmoTtim quidem, sed tamen veterlM | 
moltire lentaverint.non solum avti'sa pr» odve 
^t in pnepositiafie B lilene abaoiram et ipsnni' S sitbji*ien(lotW 
Apply thew *b«crvatifin!i "with proper alterations to the Bll| 
liditbngTie. Guinitl. I. xii. c. 10. 
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^!,^' 



I the tender B;;:iii, 



no more? If we cast a trai 



vjiar over th^ most cflebrated of the , 
Lrdos, , we, maj' obeen-e, that the sunza c 
tjatci^ which has been adopted by ; 
aois. displea&es the ear, by its tei 



* Petrarch was laugbt Uie Gruek taiigiii*c, wbicb 
^att time UDknowD in Italy, by Bariahairij a 1earD< 
Cftbbria ; which coantiy ha*i&g be«s a colony of 
tiiaed Korae ira«:i^ uf their uiaguc. Sooa sfterwonk 
icsroed Greek of LeoDtluR PiU[u», of ThessaloniL's, who ex- 
plained Homer to bioi for three years; after which time ~ 
cace founded a lectore for lite <:xpbQa[ton of lUe Iltad 
Odyssey. After Bocrace'i death, .the republic. 4)£ ,Fi()f«|ict 
iDviled Emaauel Cbiysulorits, a nobleman of Consl^lij 
lo optn ao ai:aUeiiiy <W Wachiog tbu Greek laoguagt: about tb* 
year 1364. This Chiysoluras caai» iato Eu^I^itd, to lolicil 
KkharJ U. (o enter iato an alliance against tbc Tufkj. Atuoi^ 
bi^ Kbolai's vere LeoDarduj Areiioiig, Faului Verge n us, Gu% 
rinlUi Leoaicenus, Ty|iheriiaa, Phiiclpiius, aad other famouf 
writera. PeUarch died in the year IS74. Boccace in 1378- 
Ctuocer in 1400. The Greek tougue was iKOogbt iato Eaf^ 
bid by William Grocyn. He was felbw of Nen College^ 
Oxfon), and died about the year 15S0. ^ 
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iHltty, and by the number of identical cadences. 
And, indeed, to speak the truth, there appear* 
to be little valuable in Petrarch, except the pu- 
rity of his diction. His sentiments, even of 
love, are metaphysical, and far fetched ; neither" 
is there much variety in his subjects, or fancy 
in his method of treating them. Metastasio is a 
much better lyric poet. When Boileau attempted 
an ode. he exhibited a glaring proof, of yvhat 
has frequently been hinted in the course of this 
Essay, ) that the writer whose grand characterise 
tical talent is satiric or moral poetry, will never 
succeed, with equal merit, in the higher branche* 
of his art.3 In his ode on the taking Namur, ard 
instances of the* bombastic, of the paoaAio^ 
ixtd of the piTEftiiE. And it is no small confi^' 
F niatian 






instance of the fiimt is to be found la the third stanza* 
e Dinth stanza. 



SHflfoi 



Qii domta LiHe, Conlrai, 
Cand, la superbe Espaguole, 
Saint Oiner, Beaan^on, Dole, 
Yptea, Mastricht, etCambrai. 



^liat. 



in» ion, is his makiDg a star or comet fatal to KS 
',' of the while feather which the king usually wore in 



I 
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matiQo of: the ruHug passiqa Qf this authoj; 
be couid not conclude his ode, but ^vicl) a seyq^f 
stroke on bis old antagonist Perrault, though the 
majesty of this species of cGOipositions are so 
wuch injured by descending to personal satire. 
Tlie name of Malherbe is respectable, as )ie waa 
the first reformer of the French poesy, and the 
Jjtst who gave his countrymeu any idea of ^, I9- 
^j^iiHmate qde ; tbougli hh owq pieces hav^ harUly 
ix\y thing but harmony to recommend thenv 
Tlie Odes of la Wotte, though so highly praised 
by S^nadon, and by Foutenelle, are fuller of de- 
^cate ^entin^ent^ and philosophical reflection, 
ithan of ioiageryi figures, and poetry. Th^ 
'Aw particular stanzas emtuently good, but ndt 
'one ei^tirc ode. Some of Housseau, particularly 
thai tp Fortune, and some of his psalms j '^ni 
■6ne or two of Voltaire, particularly to the fcmg 

I lof Prussia, on his accession to the throDe^'anH 
-t»n Slaupertuis's travels to the north, to liieasiifc 
,the degrees of the meridian towards the equatwr; 
Vseeni to arise above that correct mediocrity wHi^-h 

I jdistinguishes the lyric poetry of the French. In 
this ode of Voltaire, we find aprosopopeia of Ame- 
licuSj and afterwards a speech of Newton/ op. 




Atttt-'lHitiWGJ Of pope. ef 

S'desi*n of tliis traveller arid his dbmpahioh^ 
thht appfoach *o the Sublime J ' " '' 



Mb lis p&riaieitt alrial, N^ttfon iMiVettip'irVv, 

.- MewWft les tegartloitj ^t 'l" C'*' ftntr'ouvurt 
•onfirinez, disoh il, a la terre cclair^e 
"C* que j'ai dedidyprt. 



t^Mrtoti of P«i»fiJ ^rhfti'itwM^ ^B^« «fi^% 

J., V...,- .. .- r- ' - --'■•■ ^ '■■■ ■ I. 

bin ideu'd U> praiie, yet not afraid Ut htuae, 

ill should say, we have lately seen two or 
jtibree, lyric, pieces superior to any he has left 
.i^r' I^TBiean an Ode on Lyric Poetry, and 
laaother to Lord HuntingdoD, by Dr. Akeii- 
;Swl*;,and a Chorus of British Bards, by Mr. 
! Gilbert. West, at the end of the Institution of 
-itbfiLGrder of the Garter.* Both these are 
, writtes with regular returns of tlie Strophe, 
*l4iMMti'0|tbc, and fipode, whicli give a truly 
^t .ihiin I -'ii u. . £ ^ PiWarjc 

^ wbft bad a strong and fruitful imagination ; and the Chorus on 
lUaA in Mr. Mason't Caractacus. 



KUAT ON THK CEKtUt 



N 



PhuUric variety to the numbers, that U ' 
iag Dot only to the best French and Iuiia% 
but even to the best Latin odes. In the piecesj 
here commended, the Bgures are strong, andi 
the transitions bold, and there is a just mix-^ 
tiue of sentiment and imagery ; and particu- 
htrXy, they are animated with a noble spirit <^ 
liberty. ^I niust refer the reader to the cha« 
racten of Alcxus and of Milton in the tra 
first, and to the stanza of Mr. West's Odif 
on the Barons procuring Magna Charta, whicll 
f'shaQ insert at length. 



• In' Ob yonder plaloi 
' AllAi0Wb«ae «ri I low. flanged ade 
TTie si lier- footed Naia^ sportire uaia, 
Down the miooih llianes amid (be cygneti gUdr, 
I nw, ytbea at thy rtcocicrliogiron]. 
Injustice, aaarcliy, iniesiine jar. 
Despotic ituotence, the wasting sword. 
And all the brazen ihroata tttciiH war 
\Ver« liaiti'd in peace ; (rant ibis imperiouG thnmB.'! 

Hurl'd furioos donrn, 

Abash'd, dumay'd. 
Like a chaa'd lioa to tbe savage (hade 
Of hb own forests f«ll Oppression fied, 
Wiib Tengeanoe brooding in his soJIen t>rea«t. 
Tlien Jastice fearless rais'd iier decent bead; 
Heal'd CTcry grief, each wrong rcdrest j 



AND WRITINGS OF POPE. 

"While round her valiant squadrons stood. 
And bade her awfal league demand, 
iPiTpin vanguish'd John's reiuctaftt.hanil. ,, ,, ,,, 
The DEED or FREEDOM purchas'd with Ujeir blood.* 



iS 



/jrf 



'Th^ nest Ltric compositions of Pope, are 
tira' choruses inserted in a very heavy tragedj", 
altered from Shakespeare by the Duke of Buck- > 
inghani ; in which we see that the most ac- s 
curate observation of dramatic rules without 
genius is of no effect. These choruses are 
extremely elegant and harmonious ; but are 
they not chargeable with the fault which 
Aristotle imputes to many of Euripides, that J 
they are foreign and adventitious to the sub^B 
jecti and contribute nothing towards tlie &d*M 
vancement of the main action? Whereas th^J 
chorus ought; " Mejiiv taat tb oX*, xoti rvintTunit^ir*^ 
fl«i,"|" to be a part or member of the one H'hoIe>^ 
co-operate with, and help to accelerate the in^ 
F 3 tended 

* Dodaleji's Miscellanies, rol. il, page 15?, See also iti tbs9 
same volume, an citcellcnt wJ* oP Mr: Cotib: Proni aneihef^ 
«f v/bose odes Ptope look ihe Iblfowiiig lin&i 

Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands ^tilt. 
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tended event; as is constantly, adds l^e-pfaft 
losopher, the practice of Sophocles. Wberea* 
these reflections of Pope on the baneful in- 
fluences of war, on the arts and learning, and 
on the universal power of love, seeta to hi 
too general, are not sufHctently appropriatedn 
do not rise from the subject and occa^n, aai($ 
might be inserted vith equal propriety - ia 
twenty other tragedies. This remark of Arts*, 
totle, though he does not himself produce any 
examples, may be verified from the follouiu^ 
among many others. In the Phtcnicians of 
Euripides, they sing a long and very beautiful 
but ill-placed, hymn to Mars ; I speak of tb&t 
which begins so nobly, 

K,/3««)««T.X«, Bf<^8««S«(«WK.j^i« 3H( lift 

" O, direful Slars ! why art thou still delighted 
with blood and with death, and why an enemy 
■to the feasts of Bacchus?" And a stilL piore 
glaring instance may be brought from the 
^id of the tlijrd act of the Troades, in which> 
.s'jei .. the 



AMD wmriKCs OF rott, ft 

ftft^stafry of Ganynitde is intrdduced not vei^ 
aEtifidally.* Toi ttiese may be added that ejcJ 
qoisite ode in praise of Apollo, descriptive tif 
llit-'^^ birtji' I and victories, -which we find in thft 
i^iffstiaiti Tauns.t 

,h3ii;i'ifi.-'i ''T , -, 

^liDa the other hand, the choruses of Sopbtf* 
ales nerer desert thfe subject of each partic»» 
lar -drama, and all their sentiments and reflec- 
tions are drawn from the situation of the prin- 
fliptl personage of the fable. Nayj Sophocles 
Itatbi :artfully found a method of making those 
poetical' descriptious, with which the choruses 
of I. the ancients abound, carry on the cliief 
design of the piece ; and has by these means 
accomplished «'hat is a great difficulty in writ- 
ing tragedy, has united poetry with propriety. 
In the J Piiiloctetes the chorus takes a natu- 

B' « , , F * rat 

tW iiibject anil scene; *f ihls tragetty, so romantic and \ 
— j|facoDmi9PV are Jiiglily pleading to the iipagf nation, J^e pat- | 
tJeularly his description of his being left in this desola?e 
■aikn^, V."28ff:''lIis'laiiiebf^«on' frtr ' tW ' ]os« ' of his 'fca^*-, 
Z^Jll^p. sud also 1 195, and bis last adieu to the islatid, J508. 



,«iijv>^ 



"ttctasltidii at verse 694, to give a 
and moving picture of the soTitary life of tbat 
nsfbrnuiate bero;' aud when afteru'ards, 'kt 
verse 855, pain h&s totally exhausted ' ui^ 
strength and spirits of Fhiloctetes, and it is ne- 
cessary for "the plot of the tragedy lliat Tie 
shbiild fall asleep,' it ts then that the chorus 
Bt^ks out into an exquisite ode to sleep. As< 
iti the Antigone, with equal beauty and deco- 
rani in an address to the god of love, at verse 
791 of that play. And thus, lastly, when iJic 
birth of CEdipus is doubtful, and his parents 
unknown, the chorus suddenly exclaims, '* TiV 
«, Ttxwv, Ttf ff t}i*it rui/ fioxfKueim; &C. ' FlY}nt 
Which, O my son, of the immortal gods, didst' 
thoii spring? Was it some nymph, a favourite ot 
Pan, that haunts the mountains, or some daugh-' 
tef of ApoTlo, (for this god loves the remote" 
itttka and caverns,) who bore your Or was it 

Kf^^fciii^, who reigns m "Cyltericr or idi(! Bac- 

ni *£ ,r\i.it^:yyin ^f" },'i-,'i'.. i-iif' n^nli. ,^3a-}( 

cava. 

b«(^j^:pftins;qnd'woinHls,'S(e. prDperobjecntabewpteiienMdl 
on the stage. See also the Trachiniip of Sophocles, ami l|ie 
lainentsiloas of Hercules in it. 



^^Ell^ tops of til? mountain^,^ ijeget you, ,ott 



*!."' 



author of tlie Tragedy of El- 



The 

an r:i 

frida, hath given occasion to a kind of 

trpversy among, tlie iiioi'C curious critics, 

cerniBg the utility of tlie chorus, wliich, ; 

the model of tlie ancients, he hath eudea- 

3BT1- i ; . . ^ ,iin? 

voured to revive. That tlie great .Grecla^i. 
masters retained it only out of respect to its 

antiquity, and from no intrinsic valuableiiess 

vT ^ .-;.:;. .-_ ' ■ - ' ' ■ ' :■■■ ' ' 'i!' 

or propriety of the thing, cau scarcely be ima- 
gined. Tlie sentiments of the judicious, Urumoy 
are moderate and rational, and seem to conir 

to ^liTiK ; I _ ■' ■ ■ ■■ '■ ■ ■' "i--f1t 

prehend all ihat is necessary to be said pp thi», 

Bubject. " I know (says he) the chorus js 4t;- 

tcnded with inconveniences. Sophocles liad j]ie 

address fo withdraw his chorus, for a fe.^v MOn 

ments, when their absence was necessary, as in 

ttie Ajax, If the chorus, therefore, incommodes 



• i^th,%-,\t\i*M. 



IteISM 



^ 
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i^hat advanuge, on the otl 
may he not reap from a body of actors tha;^ 
fill the stage ; that render more lively, strUC'^ 
iog, and sensible, the condnaity -of the actioi^'- 
aod give it the air of greater probabilitt^ 
For it is not natural, or conceivable, that 9 
great and illostrious action, such as a reroht^ 
turn in a state, should pass without mitnesscB;; 
We perceii-e and feel a kind of void on the 
stage, on account of the absence of the cho^ 
rases ; and the successfbl attempt of Racing 
who adopted and revived the use of them iU 
his Athalia and Esther, were sufficient, one 
would imagine, to undeceive, and convince lid 
of their importance and utility. The ancients 
treated only of such stories as were publicly 
transacted : now the banishment of the choKjir 
has been the necessary consequence of th* 
custom of the moderns, in taking for thei^ 
representations all kinds of subjects, and it 
filling and overcharging the action with incit 
dents and surprises. For how could these val- 
nous crowded events and incidents have been 
possibly introduced in a public place, exposed^ 
tO'the viev of courtiers and the people; ^vhile 
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dte fgfenerality of oor tragedies turn on parti- 
cular and private aifairs, removed from tlio 
view and notice of all meu F Tl>e AtlicDiatE 
spectators were ever accustomed to conccra 
themselves in all public aifairs, and to be witu 
nesses and judges of them. The modern stagey 
hj its disuse of tlie chorus, may, perhaps, have 
gained a great number of fine subjects for tra- 
gedy ; yet, in return, it is burthened with 
confidents, it loses the i continuity of action, 
awl is deprived of the magnificent spectacle 
tliat,. serves to support that continuity, and 
which is, if I may be allowed tlie expressioiv 
the ■accmiipaguieut of the picture. "• . r 



vljti thought it more equitaJ4e, as Well as mose 
ewviuciog, to quote at large the words of 
this admiiable critic, whose woik is one of 
the 'most valuable that hia elegant nation hw 
prodmced, than to adopt, as some have do»e, 
Vith small vaciatioHS, his opinion, without ac> 
Hnoi4de^it)g,'-<he.''fl«bt. I Aok apology would he 
.utM. ■• ... .111^,-, iu; ij;i„ ',: jji .. :.. ..oicceaaajy 
leao<ji(> //>iilt| itlilii'i ti III b,-jj>f.oTin) vlrftw.^ 



i 



>mitr ^ht'Viik■■4^lf,s^ 
^^'^3t^''''fh^ ihU' i^t^teisloD,' if' li^m noi: ttty 
professed desigii, in this Essay, to expatiate 
into dUcli occasional disquisitions as naturally 
arise fifom the subject : it has, however, kept us, 
too long froih'Surv'eying a valuable literary curio- 
sltjf-i I'meaiithe earliest production of Pope, 
writfcn * when he was not t^relve years old, his 

©tjfe 6& S6LITlf&E. 

-qPb*!' 6ir$t SWtclies of Such an artist iiugllt- 
Mgltly tb be prized. Different geniuses unfoM 
themseU"es at diflFerent periods of life; In some 
minds the ore is a long time in ripening. Not 
only inclination, but opportunity and encoli- 
ragement, a proper subject, or a proper patrop, 
in6uence the exertion or the suppression of ge- 
nius.' Tlicse stanzas on Solitude, are a stron? 
iristante of that contemplative and moral turn 
which "was the distinguishing characteristic of, 
ooi^ TOtCs mind: An ode of Cowlev, which he 
prrtdbccd at fhS age of thirteen years, is or the 
same cast, and perhaps not in the least inferior to 



w 



iins'ntPoTE. The voluminous Lopez de Vegfa^ 
commonly, bot perhaps iiicr^d|blv,_ vepqTfpd 

. xtT a) li't^i^K ■ui^<\ .lcija«i| •*> .^a«iUil sill taS |^ 
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he Spaniards, to have composed verses wbe% 
he was * five years old;aqd Torqtiato TasscjL 
tl\e second or third of the ItaUan poets, (for tba|i 
wonderful original, Dante, 1$ the first,) is said t% 
have recited poems and orations of liis, ov.% 
writing when he was seven., It is, l^pweyer, c^fj^ 
taio, which is more extraordinary, tliaf; he ,prq^ 
duced his Rinaldo in his eighteenth y^ar; nq h^4> 
precursor to the Gierusalemma Li be rata ; and 
nasmall effort of that genius, which was, in, due 
tim^ to shew, how fine an epic poem the ilta^ 
lian language, notwithstanding , the vulgar jaj^f^ 
putajion of effeminacy, was capable of «}pppj|{j^ 

' .rliose who, arc fond pf biographical anecdpt^ , 
wtrdi are some of tlie most aniusive and instrijfi-f^-, 
live parts of history, will, be^ perhaps, plgas^jl,; 
with the, following particulars in.thq life ofPoJ?;^^,, 
He frequently declared, that the tii^iq of his Jiegipyv,. 
ping (o write verses was so very earJy in his,;ti(f^q 

■ ^^y; „„ 1,.. ,;t -■-■.o'lMf^SWi 

I . . ■ ;, irnmoi 8' 

* Tt'li * certain fact, that S. Bononciai composed and per> 
fcnD^4 an opera when he was but nine years old. ' 

t But tlie Italians, in gentral, prefer Ario'to to Tasso, 
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Wheu he WM yet a chiW, his father, 
been a merchant in Londun, and retired lo BijJt' 
St\A with about twvnn- thousand pounds, wonM 
ftequently order him to make English verses. A 
fieems he was difficult to be pleased, and wonM 
tnake the lad correct them again and agah£. 
^Tiett at hst he approved them, he took gnA 
pleasure in perusing then), arwi Mouid sajfj 
•"These are good rhtmks.'* These early prtSsS 
tff » tender and respected • parent, co-opcnttflflf 
•wifli the natural inclination of the son, tt^^fft 
liossibty be the canses that fixed our yonng b;^. 
in a resolution of becoming eminent in this'aVfi 
He was taught to read \-ery early by an dunt^ 
and of his own indefatigable indu^trj-, learned tt> 
write, bj' copying printed books, whichhc' Exe- 
cuted irith great nearness and accuracy. WKft 
he »as eight years old, he »*as pot under 'did 
direction of one Tavrrner, a priest; who tat^^^t 
Wm the rudiments of the Latin and Gretft 
tongues together. About this -time he dctitie^ 
•USfy met witft Colby's thinskiiota of Hoihetit 
' '' vhicli. 



f to Mr. Spence. 



were conuBnaicated by SofA 
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U<i\i, not wHlis landing the deaduess and insi- 
pirijty of the versificatipn, arrested his atteoh 
MWi,,,by the fprce of the story. The Ovid of 
^ndys fell next in his way ; snd it ia said, that 
fj^ raptures tliese traiislatioijs gave him were 
^ jittrong, that he spoke of tbeiii with plfasure to 
,^,pei:iod of his life. Ahout ten, beiug now at 
qcjlipol ^t Hyde-Park-Corn?r,, whither he went 
ifpim a Popish semiuavy to Twifoitl, near Win- 
f^^te^. he - w*s parried sometimes, to the play- 
^ifSj^; and being struck, we may imagine, with 
i(|l|g^tric^ .representatione, h? turned the cliief 
^^i^t^. ji)pa l^ind of play, made up of a number 
C(f,3peecbes from Ogilby's translation^, connected 
ivitjl .verses of bis own. He persuaded the upper 
.b^ys.to act tbi« piece> wbjwh, from its curiosity, 
,tt^;.would have been glad to have belield. The 
jjifas^er'^ gajdener represented the character of 
j^yjj^; ^nd the actors were dressed after tlie pic- 
Jij,yep)of, ,his favourite Ogilby ; far the best part 
.^it^i^- iHwkj an they were designed and en- 
jg-^y^ by artists of note. At twelye, he retired 
^itl» his father into Wiwlsor-Forest ; and it was. 
there he first perused the writings of Waller, of 
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Spenser, and of Dryden.* Spenser ia said ii$ 
have made a poet of Cowley : that O^Iby should 
give our autlior his Srst poetic plesuures, is a rv 
markable circumstance. On the 6r';t sight 'o€ 
Dryden, he abandoned the rest, baring noMr 
found an author whose cast was exactly conge- < 
Dial with his ovn. His works, therefonr, hesto-<^ 
died with equal pleasure and attention : he placed 
them before his eyes as a model ; of which nioie.^ 
n'ill be said in the course of these papers. He-* 
copied not only his harmonious versification, bat. 
the %'ery turns of his periods. It was hence bs; 
was enabled to give to rhyme all tlie harmony of 
which it i» capable. 

About this tim^ when he was f fi^Ken yeust. 

old, he began to write his Alcahder, an epHA. 

poem, of which he hiaiself speaks with so modfe^ 

amiftbletf 



* I waa ioFomieii by aa iatimate fiiemt of Po», iku 
be was yet a mere boy, Dryden gave bim a shilling, by waj 
of encouragement, for a tntnsluion he hod made of the alo*y' 
•f Pymnns and Tbisbe from 0*id. 

t Nee placet ante annoavatea puer: omtia justo 
"ItmpoK proTemant. — — — Vide Poet. I. L 
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lAMiable frankness' and ingeniiUy, in a pa'ssa^'' 
TtVDoreA to the exicelleat prefitce before bis ivorks^' 
" I GOiticss there was a time when I was in lover- 
wit!] myself, and my first productions were this'^' 
cMldrea of self-love upon innocence. I 
niade an epic poetn, and panegyrics on all 
princes of ■ Europe, and I thought myself tHtJ*" 
gkaaest genius that' ever was, 1 cannot but re^^ 
greb'thete- delightful' visions of my childhood;'*' 
wtfbh, lik^ the fine colours we see when our cy W* 
aVesbuti are varrished for ever." Atterbur^' had'^ 
p«rtned' this early piece, and, we may gathet^ 
fiblfffliieftf- his letters, advised htm to biirn itj" 
though he adds, " I would have interceded for*" 
the 6r8t page, and put it, with your leave, among 
iiqF»>*«irib8ki«9." I have been credibly informed, 
tlMrtr-fione of tl>e anonymous verses, quoted atf"'' 
eifbuiries of the Art of Sinking in Foetry, in tWf'** 
iMitmptirable satire so called, were such as our 
poet remembered from bis ownALCANDEa. So 
stffislble of- its own errors and impevfectlohs'i^ a 
"tet^'y great. .■.,„>« la 




QuiNTiLJAN, whose knowledge of human na- 
«re wail consummate, has observed, that no- 
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thing quite correct and faultless, is to be ex- 
pected in very early years, from a truly elevated 
genius ; that a generous extra^'agance and exu- 
berance are its proper marks ; and that a pre- 
mature exactness is a certain evidence of fiiture 
flatness and sterility. His words are incompara- 
ble, and worthy consideration.* " Audeatbtec 
ajtas plura, et inveniat, et inventis gaudeatv 
sint licet illS non satis interim sicca et severa. 
Facile remedium est ubertatis, sterilia Hullo la- 
bore Tincuntur. Ilia mihl in pueris natura ni- 
niium spei dabit, in quft ihcenium judioio pno- 
sumitur. Materiam esse primum volo vel abun- 
dantibrem, atque ultra quam oportet fusXin. 
Multum inde decoquent auni, multum ratio. U< 
mabit, aliquid velut usu ipso deteretur, sit tnorfft, 
unde excidi possit et quod exculpi : eri) aufcra^ 
si non ah initio tenuem laminam dnxerimuSj-'el 
quam cxlatura altior rumpat — Qiiare niihi ne-lDA* 
turitas quidein ipsa festinet, nee musta in laesi 
^tatim austera sJnt; sic et aunos ferent, et re- 
tustate proficient." Tliis is veiy strong and mas- 
culine sense, expressed and enlivened by a tiiin; 



flWIBtnS • Lib. ii. Inslit. C.p. 4. ad i: 
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of metaphors, all of them elegant, and well pre- 
wvved. Whether these early productions of 
Pope would not have appeared to Quintilian to 
be rather too finished, correct, and pure, and 
what he would have inferred concerning tliem, is 
too delicate a subject for me to enlarge upon. 
I>et me rather add an entertaining anecdote. 
Whe« Guido and Domenichino had each of them 
painted a picture in the church of Saint Andrew, 
Annibal Carrache, their master, was pressed to 
declare which of his two pupils had excelled. 
The picture of Guido represented Saint Andrew 
on his knees before the cross; tliat of Domcni- 
cbino represented the flagellation of the same 
apostle. Doth of them in their different kinds 
vere capital pieces, and wei-e painted in fresco, 
opposite each other, to eternize, as it were, their 
rivalship and contention. "Guide (said Carrache) 
has performed as a master, and Dumenichino as a 
schcrfar. But (added he) the work of the scholar 
is more valuable than that of the master." In 
truth, one may perceive faults in the pictures of 
Domenichino that Guido has avoided ; but then 
there are noble strokes not to be found in that 
s rival. It was easy to discern a genius that 
G 2 promised 



r 
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promised to produce beauties, to which theswt^t,* 
the gentle and the graceful Guido would never^ 

aspire. 

The last piece that belongs to this section, is* 
the ODE entitled Tbe dting Chbistiah to hib' 
SocL, written in imitation of the well known* 
sonnet of Uadriao, addressed to his departing- 
spirit; concerning which it was our author's ju-' 
dicious opinion, that the diminutive epithets with* 
which it abounds, such as Vagnla, Blsndula,'* 
were hy no means expressions of levity and in-* 
difference, but rather of endearment, of tender-^ 
ness and concern. Tliis ode was written, we» 
find, at the desire of Steele ; and our poet, in a 
letter to him on that occasion, says, " Yon bsTe- 
it, as Cowley calls it, just warm from the brain ?■ 
it came to me the first moment I waked this 
morning; yet you'll see it was not so absolutely, 
inspiration, but th;it I liad in my head not only 
the verses of Hadrian, but the fine fragment of 
Sappho.'"* 

It 

* la LoagiuD^ wet. 10. qaotcd by faintj aa a model uf dnt, 
Sublime whicb combines together maoy tbtmhis and opposite 
pa^ioDs and scDsations, " 1k> /m it ri >aJH po.Miu., «aOa* 3t 

xnm&oz." 
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' It is ' possible, however, that our author 
might have had another composition in his bead, 
besides those he here refers to ; for there is a 
close and surprising resemblance* between this 
ode of Pope, and one of an obscure and for-; 
gotten rhymer of the age of Charles the Second; 
namely, Thomas Flatman ; from whose dunglii!^'' 
as icell as from tlie dregs of f Crasba^v, of CtP-' 
rew, of Herbert, and others, (for it is well known 
he was a great reader of all those poets,) Pope 
has very judiciously collected gold. And the 
fc^wiug stanza is perhaps the only valuable one 
FlatmanJ has produced ; 



I 

^^^K puiiluilied 



When on my sick bed I languish, 

Full of sorrow, full of anguislJ, 
Tainting, gasping, Iretiibling, cryjna;. 
Panting, loaning; speechless.dying 
Alethiaks I hear aonie, gentle spirit say. 
Be not fearful, conic a\vay ! 

G 3 



Tlie 



2<l, p. 230. 



Crashaw has very well translated the Dies Iroe, to which 
translation Roscommon is much indebted, in his Poem on the 
Day of Judgment. 



f Of whom says Lord Rochester, 
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The third and fourth lines are emftictitly good 
and pathetic, and the climax well preserved ; the 
very turn of them is closely copied by Pope ; as 
is likewise the striking circumstance of the dying 
man's Imagining he hears a voice calling hiirt 
away ; 



Vital Mftark ot heatenV'flanfe. 
Qoi^ O quit, this mortal frame i. 

Tremltliugj lioping, lli]^''ring, tlyiog; 
O (he pain, llit bliss of dying ! 
Hark 1 Ltwy»hltper! angels aay, 
Sister spirit, iume away ! 



1 



I am sensible of the difficulty of distioguishiog 
resemblances from Uiefts ; and well know, that 
a want of seeming origltiahty arises frequently, 
> not from a bairenness and timidity of geaiuflk- 

but from invincible necessity, and the nature of 
I things ; that the works of those wlio profeas 

^^B ait, whose essence is imitation, must neecU fee 
^^H stamfKd u-itliaclose resemblance to each otber, 
^^H ^ee tlic objects material or animate, extmieoal 

k 



S» ;JkM dvw drw^ in ^mih PiaAnsc «na 
Aa4 riAcs a jaid misc. vfaipi, iriA feoM (i 
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tfd^terim], which they all imitate, lie equal^J 
(^iira to the observation of all, aud are perfectl/r4 
similar. Descriptioos, therefore, that are faith* 
ful and just, must be viniforji and alike:. 
tlie first copier may be, perhaps, entitled to the 
praise of priority ; but a succeeding one ought 
not certainly to be condemned for plagiarism. 

These general observations; however true, do 
not, I think, extend to the case before us ; be^ 
Cause not only the thoughts, but even the words, 
are copied ; and because the images, especially the 
last, are sucli as are not immediately impressed 
by sensible objects, and which, therefore, on ac- 
count of their siNGULARiTr, did not lie in com- 
mon for any poet to seize. Let us, however," 
moderate the matter, and say, what,' perhaps, is 
the real fact, that Pope fell into the thoughts of 
Flatraan unawares, and without design ; and 
having formerly read him, imperceptibly adopted 
this passage, even without knowing that be had 
borrowed it. Tliat this will frequently happen, 
is evident from the following curious particulars 
related by Menage, *]iich, because much has 
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criUcism, 1 shall here insert. " I havfc oftoi 
heard M. Qiapelain, and M. Dandtllv, deduc; 
that they wrote the following Kne : 

D' arbitres de la pais, de foudres de la gueire, 

without kuowing it was in Malherbe ;, . and tlu 
moment I am making this remark, recollect that 
the nunc thing happened to M. Furetire. I have 
often heard Corneillc declare, that he insertedJn 
his rolyeacte, two celebrated lines conccni^Dg 
foi'tune, without knowing they were the proper^ 
9f,J|^ Cpdcau, Bisliop of Vence ; 
-■'» 



a 1' eclat du Verre 
'fejlo en a U fragility 



-.i^".' 



God<!tii"tiid ih^^rted" therti in an ode to Car^fi^ 

Kichlifcu, fifteen yrars before Polyeucte was "mi^ 

tefi. Porphyry, in a fragment of his book tm 

Fhilrilogy, quoted by Eusebius, in the tenth bo(^ 

^ \if^M\il '^wingelical Preparation, makes menttoB 

i^dF in ttulhor, named Aretades, who compMe* 

«! entire treatise on this sort of resemblancefc 

And' St. Jerome relates, that his preceptor, Do* 

' natuvj'tapliiiningthat sensible passage in Terence^ 

t,jtfwaiii» « Nihil 
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7' 'NihU^ (Cst dictum- quod uon dit^dictum j>riuBi" 
tailed; > severely at ^e^Uncient^^, for taking from 
him bb best thought^ i^ • iV Ferean t qui ante, nos, 
nostrat dixenint."* 

Menage makes thesie observations on occasion 
t>f a*padsa!^ in. the Boetics of .Vida, .intendeds vto 
justify borrowing the thoughts, and even expres- 

^io|i«^ o^ ^ odiers, which passage is verj- applicable 

•to;the.«Hlbj6ct;beforf.us: : . . .-, ■ .:., 

' . :Afpice viitKnyi9$, veteruinqtie ii^ignhi, nobis 
Aptemus ; rerum accipimus nunc cl^ra reparta^ . 
Nunc seriein atq ; anifioiuin yerbbnini, verba quoqcfk'ipsa; ' 
Nee padet interdum altehus nos ore locutos.f 

Menage adds, that he intended to compile a re- 
gular treatise on the thefts and imitations of the 
poets. As his reading M'as very extensive, his 
work would probably have been very en tertain- 
• ing. For surely it is no trivial amusement, to 
trace an applauded sentiment or description to its 

source. 



* Anti-BaiUjety .tpin. ii. pag.,207. 

■ • 

f- Lib. iii. v. 255. , 



•» 
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source, and to remark, with what* judgnreni 
and art it is adapted and ioserted ; provided tbif 
be doae with &uch a spirit of modesty ai^d c^utr 
dour, as evidently shews, the critic intendf 
merely to gratify curiosity, and not to indulge 
envy, malignity, and a petuiant desire of de- 
throning establishedf reputations. Thus, for in- 
stance, says the Rambler, " It can scarcely bt 
doubted, that in tlie first of the following pas- 
sages, Pope remembered Ovid ; and that in the 
secondjj he copied Cbashaw ; because there is a 
concurrence of more resemblances than can be- 
imagined to have happened by chance. , 

Sxpe paler dixit, stadium quid inutile tentas ? 

Msonides nullas ipse retiquit opes 

Spflote SuS carmen nuoieros veniebat ad aptos, 

£t i|aod conabar scribere, versus erat. 



* Drydeo says prettily of Ben Jon 
•f the ancients, " Yon track him every 



t.Seetbeftuitles 



id impudent attack of Lauder oi 



milatiOBS 
Milton. 



X The Works of CurdinsI Bembo, and of Casa, of Anaibal 
Cilfti and Tasso himself, are full nf entire lines taken from 
Dante and Petrarch. 
I 



I 
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1 left no callihg ib^ thtt idlfe^M^,' ''' ^ 

No duty broke, lio fiithi^ fl&dberj^tf f • • 

While yet a chilil> e*er yeit'a-fool to fefflC, 

J lispM in itiMfbets, fofifHib tihoibers ctoie; *'•' -^opb. 



This jplain floor. 
Believe me, reader, cansaytnore 
Than tnany a braver marble dian, 
H^ Hii^ a inily Jbfotiedt Uah. CkkmAm. 



■ t 



This modest stone, what few vain marbles can« 
May truly sav, " here lies an honest man.'* 



Two other critics have also remarked some far* 
ther remarkable coincidencedjof .PoP£V£h(;^ght 
and expressions, with those of other writers, 
which are here inserted, as they cannot fail of 
chtertaitiing the curious. 



). 



r" ■ 



I 

Pride, malice, fblly, against DrynSen rose. 

In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaus. Pope* 

L'ignorance, et P erreor. % aes naiiiantee piecesif. .. ■ , 
En habits de marquis, en robes de comtesses, . 

Venoient pour difiamer son chef d'ceuvre nouveau. 

iBOlLEAU. 



Superior 
* "Rambler, No. liJ. 

t Of Moliere. 
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Superior beings*, !|l|^ pf M^ ^^ *ai^ 
A mortal maa un£M al| Katare's law^ 
Admired luch wisdom in an earthly shape^ 
,^ And sbewM a. Newton at we shew an ape. 



Port 



Simia coflicolum risusquc jocus^ue deorum est. 
Tune homo* qaum temerft ingenio confidit* et andet 
,, . Jkhdita nature j^frutari* a^canaque diyanu 

Palingemids. 



— — — Happily to steer 
,. .J^^'rom grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

Popi. 



— — — D* une voix legere 

Pateer da graTe au donz, du plaisant au serere* 

BoiiMKi 



The conclusion of the epitaph on Gay, where he 
observes, that his honour consists not in being 
entombed among kings and heroes. 



BiKi that the worthy and the good may say, 
Sirikiag their peame boiani» Arrv lies Gat, 



i« adopted iVom an old Latin elegy on the death 
of Prince Henry, This conceit of his friend's 
Nng enshrined in the hearts of the riituous, is^ 

by 



AND i/ytiiriikai op- pom* $^ 

by the way, one of the inort forced, aftid-lkN 
fetched, that Pope has f;lllen into.* . / j. 

Jonson, as another critic has retnarked, ^errote 
an Elegy on the Lady Anne Pawlet, Marchioness 
of Winton ; the beginning of which Pope seeins 
to have thought of, when he wrote his Verses to 
the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. Jpnson 
begins his elegy. 

What gentle ghost, besprent with April dew« 
Hayles me so solemnly to yonder yew ? 
And beckoning woes me— — .f 

In which strain Pope beautifully breaks out, 



What beckoning gkoat along the moonlight shade* 
Inyites my steps* and points to yonder glade } 
'Tis she ! 



As Jonson now lies before me, I may, perhaps, 
be pardoned for pointing out another passage in 

him, 



* See the Adventurer, No. 63, where other borrowed pas- 
sages are pointed out, particularly fVom Pascal, Charron, and 
Wollaston. 

t In the underwood. 
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This induced La Bruyeie to say, ^' Que Des- 
pieaux paraissoit creer les peusees d' autiul." 
Both he and Pope might liave answered their* 
accnseiSy in the words with which Virgil is said 
to have replied to those who accused him i^ bor- 
rowing all that was valuable in his iEneid from 
Homer, " Cun non ilu quoqde eadem fukta 

TENTAREMT? VEaUM IVTELLECTUROS, YACIUVS 
ESSE HeBCUU CLAYUM, dUAM HoMEBO ▼£»* 

suMy suaaiP£aE.*'t ^ * ^ 

SECnOK 

F ■ '• * 



The Jcmiti, thst wiote tte joonkab of TVefoa^ alnmgl y^ 

object plagiarism to Boileao. 

t DoMt ia Yit Virgil. 



» -■' 
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I 



• • I- 



. ;* I • ' 



SECTION IIL 



/ 



OF THE £S8AT ON CRITICISM. 



^ J . . 



W £ are now arrived at a poem of that species, 

for which our author*s genius was particularly 

tiMftdf. the DIDACTIC and the moral; it is, 

therefore, as might be expected, a master-piece 

in its kind. I have been sometimes inclined to 

tlyn^lf:, that the praises Addison has bestowed on 

i^ were a little partial and invidious. ^^ The ob«» 

aervations (says he) follow one another like those 

m Horace's Art of Poetry, without that metho* 

dical regularity which would have been requisite 

in a prose writer/'* It is, however, certain, that 

the poem before us is by no means destitute pf a 

just integrity, and a lucid order : each of the 

precepts and remarks naturally introduce the sue- 

VOL. I. H ceeding 

* Spectator^ No. 253. 
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ceeding ones, so as to form an entire whole. 
ingeQious Dr. Hurtl hatli also endeavoured to 
shew, that Horace obser%'ed a strict method, and 
unity of design, in his Epistle to thePisonesj' 
and that, altliough the connexions are delicately 
fine, and almost imperceptible, like the secret 
hinges of a well-wrought box, yet they artfully 
and closely unite each part together, and give 
coherence, uniformity and beauty to the work. 
The Spectator adds, " The observations in this 
essay are <am£ of them uncommon.'" Tliere is, X 
fear, a small mixture of ill-nature in these 
words : for this Essat, though on a beaten sub* 
ject, abounds in many new remark^ and on*> 
gioal rules, as well art in many happy and bcsaU' 
tiful ilhistratioRS, and applications, of the old 
(Hies. We are, indeed, amazed to Had 6itch a 
knowledge of the world, such a maturity of Jud^ 
ment^ and such a penetration iivto human nature^ 
as are here displayed, in so very young a writn' 
as was Pope when tie produced this Essat, for 
lie U'os not twenty years old. Correctness, aiul 
ajust taste, are usually not attained but by Umg 
practice and experience iu any art ; but a clear 
head, and strong sense, were the characteristical 
I cjualitie! 
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fjWlHties of our author; and eveiy man soonest I 
displays his radical excellencies. '. If his prftdo- 
mittafit talent be warmth and vigor of iniagina»- 
tfon, it will break oUt iii fanciful and luxuriant 
descriptions, the colouring of which will; peN 
haps, be too rich and glowing. If his chief 
forctf lies in'the understanditig rather than irt the 
imagination, it \viH soon ai)pear by solid and 
rtiarily observatJions on life or learning, expressed 
in a (iiofe chaste and subdued style. The fonner 
■will firt^uently be hurried into obscurity or tur- 
gfdity, and a false grandeur of diction ; the lat- 
ter win seldom hazard a figure, whose usage is 
not already established, or an image beyoud com- 
mon life ; will always be perspicuous, if not ele- 
^-ated ; will never disgust, if not transport, his 
readers ; will avoid the gi'os.ser faults, if not ap- 
rive at the greater beauties, of composition. The 
*' eloqueritife genus," for which he wll be dis^ 
tinguished, will not be the " plenum et erectum, 
et audas, et piieeelsum," but the " pressum, et 
iHke, et lintatum."* In the earliest letters of 
*#^E to Wycherly, to Walsh^ and Cromwell, we 
H2 find 



• Quinti!, l.xi.c. 1. 



^ 



^ 
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find many admirable and acute judgments of mc« 
and books, and an intimate acquaintance not 
only with some of the best G reek and Roman, 
particulariy tbe latter, but the most celebrated of 
the French and Italian classics. 

Du Bos* fixes tbe period of time at which, { 
nerally speaking, the poets and the painters have 
arrived at as high a pitch of perfection as tbeii; 
geniuses will permit, to be the age of thirty 
years, or a few years more or less. Virgil W39^ 
near thirty when he composed his first Eclogue^ 
Horace was a grown man when he began to be 
talked of at Rome as a poet, having been forr 
merty engaged in a busy military life. Racine 
was about the same age when his Akdromache^. 
which may be regarded as his first good tragetiy, 
was played. Comeille was more than thii;^ 
when his Cid appeared. Despreaux was fulL 
thirty when he published his satires, such as vc; 
DOW have them. Moliere was full forty when t 
wrote the first of those comedies on which his. 
reputation is founded. But to excel in this spe— 

de». 
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Tof composition, it was not sufficient for Mo- 
to be only a great poet ; it was rather ne- 
etftsary for him to gain a thorough knowlejlge oi . 
men and the world, which is seldom attained so i 
early in life ; but ivithout which, the best poet 
would be able to write but very indifferent come- 
dies. Congreve, however, was but nineteen when 
he wrote his Old Bachelor. Raphael was about 
thirty years old when he displayed the beauty 
and sublimity of his genius in the Vatican ; for 
it is there we behold the first of his works that 
»re worthy the great name he at present so de- 
servedly possesses. When Shakespear wrote his 
Leab, Milton his Paradise Lost, Spenser his 
FAlttT Queen, and Dryden his Music Ode, 
tb<fy had all exceeded the middle age of man. 

From this short review it appears, that few 
poets ripened so early as Pope; who seems lite- 
rally and strictly to have fulfilled the precept of 
H<irace in each of its circumstances ; 

IVIuka (ulil, lecilqiie Pler. 



was laborious and indefatigable in his pur- 
suits of learning ; 
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— Sudavit et alslt. 

ind, aJjove all, what is of the greatest conse- 
I qucnte in preserving each faculty of the mind iifc_ 
.due vigour, 



Abstinnit vcnere e 



k 



Tliese are the two temptations to which a youti 
ful bard is principally subject, and into whosi 
«nares he generally (alls. If the imagination bt 
lively, the passions will be strong. True geniui 
seldom resides in a cold and phlegmatic constitu- 
tion. The same temperament, and the same sen- 
sibility, that makes a poet or a painter, will' hi 
apt to make a man a lover and a debauchee. 
Pope was happily secured from these commoi 
failings, the bane of so many others, by thi 
weakness and delicacy of his body, and the bad 
state of his health. The sensual vices were too vio- 
lent for so tender a fiame ; he never deviated into 
■ a course of intemperance and dissipation. May 
I add, that eveu his bodily make was of use to 
him as a writer ; for one, who was acquainted 
vith the heart of man, and the secret springs ol 

our 



4 

mtn 
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actiohs, has observed with great penetration, 
" • It is good to consider defoimlty, not as a 
signe, wliich is more deceivable, but as n cause, 
which seldom faiieth of the effect. Whosoever 
hath any thing fixed in his person, that doth in- 
duce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in him- 
self to rescue and deliver himself from scorne." 
I do not think it improbable, that this circum- 
stance might animate our poet to double his dili- 
gence to make himself distinguished : and hope 
J shall not he accused, by those who have a 
Icnowledge of human nature, of assigning his 
desire of excellence to a motive too mean and 
sordid, as well as too weak' and inctficacious, to 
_^perate such an effect. 



<»pe: 



What crops of wit and honesty appear. 
From spleen, from obstinacy. Late, orfcar! 
See anger, zeal, and fortitude, supply, 
E»'n Avarice, prudence; Sloth, philosophy j 
[Koe virtne male or fenmie can we name, 

hat will grow on pride, or grow on shame. f 



* Bacon's Essays, sltr. 
t Essay on Man, ep, ii. v. 193. 
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L.'It wiM another cucmnstance, equally 
toi.tbe studies of Pope in thJs early part of hia 
life, that lie iDlierited a fortune that was a decent 
competence, and suliicient to supply the mnU' 
expeniea, wlitch, both by constitution and ite. 
flection, lie required. He had no occasion toi 
dtttract his thoughts by being solicitous, *' da 
lodice paranda ■" he needed not to wait, 

V«i ,^ ,„<i^Pi>ifr diuer, le tucce* d'un Manei.* 



HU father retired from business, at the R^vol^* 
liQ^, to a little covcnient box at Binfield, ueafj 
C^akiogham, in Berkshire ; and having converted 
his effects into money, is said to have brougbl 
with him into the country almost twenty thousand 
pounds. As he was a Papist, he could not pur- 
chase, nor put his money to interest on real se- 
curity ; and as he adhered to the interests of King 
James, he made a point of conscience not to lend 
it 10 the new government ; 

For right hercililaty tax'd and fin'd. 
Ho ntutk to poverty with peace of mind 



• BoilcoM, Act. Poet. c. i. 
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' therefore kept this sum in his chest, and 

lived upon the principal, till by that time his son 

came to the succession, a great part of it was 

consumed. There was, however, enough left to 

supply the occasions of our author,* and to keep 

him from the two most destructive enemies to a 

young genius, want and dependence. " I can 

easily conceive, (says a late moralistj) that a 

mind occupied and overwhehned with the weight 

and immensity of its own conceptions, glancing 

Avith astonishing rapidity from heaven to earth, 

^nd from earth to heaven, cannot willingly submit 

to the dull drudgery of examining the justness 

atnd accuracy of a butcher's bill. To descend 

I^H^Hi the widest and comprehensive views of na- 

* He afterwards acquired a ronsiderabk fortune hy hit 
transIatioD or the Iliad, which nas published for his own be- 
ne&t, by 3 Kobucripiion so largr, that it does honour to ^hi^-J 
Kingdom. Mr. Warburlon informs us, that he sold it to Lioiowf 
the bookseller, on the fiillowing terms : twelve hundred poundi 
paid don n, and all the books for his aabscribers. The Odyssey 
"vvas publiahed in Ihe same manner, and sold on the same con- 
diiions, except on'y, that instiad of tuelve, he had but six 
fauodred pounds, He was assisled in this latter work by Erome 
and Fenton, to the tirst of whom he gave ai\ hundred pounds, 
and to the latter three hundred. This translation ban proved , 
a good estate In Ihe bonkGcllcr. 
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I now propose to make some observations on, 
and illustrations of, such passages and precepts 
in this Essav, as, on account of their utility^ 
novelty, or elegance, deserve particular atten* 
tion ; and, perhaps, I may take the freedom to 
hint at a few imperfections in tliis sensible pe^ 
formance. I shall cite the passages in the oatuial 
order in which they successively occur, 

t. In poets as Irue genius is b-jt lare.* 

It 18, indeed, so extremely rare, that no coun- 
try in the succession of many ages, has produced 
above three or four persons tliat deserve the^ 
tkle. The " man of rhymes" may be easily 
. tbund ; but the genuine poet, of a lively plastic 
imagination, the true makkr ur creator, is so 
uncommon a prodigy, that one is almost tempted 
to subscribe to the opinion of Sir William Temi, 
pie, where he says, '* I'hat of all the numbers p^ 
mankind tliat Uve within the compass of a thou* 

tsand years, for one man that is born capable of 



' Vt>r. Jl. 
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making a great poet, there may be a thousand 
born capable of making as great generals, or mi- 
nisters of state, as the most renowned in story."* 
There are, indeed, more causes required to con- 
cur to the formation of the former, than of the 
latter, wiiich necessarily render its productioii' 
more diDicult. 



La BiiUYERE says very sensibly, " I will 
allow the good writers are scarce enough ; but 
in, I ask, where are the people that know how 



3i Let such teach others who themselves excel. 
And censure freely who have written well. J 



It is somewhere remarked by Dryden, I think, 
that none but a poet is qualified to judge of a 
poet. The maxim is, however, contradicted by ' 
experience. Aristotle is said, indeed, to have 
■written one ode ; but neither Bossu nor Hurd are 
^»^tS. The penetrating author of the Reflec- 

* Miscell. Essay iv. part. 2. t Ver. 12. % Ver. 15. 




no 
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tiena od Poetry, Painting, and Alusic, MiW for 
ever be read with delight, aud with profit, by aR 
ingenious artists; " Nevertheless, (says Voltaire^) 
be clitl not understand music, could never mak^ 
verses^ and was not possessed of a single pio 
ture ; but he had read, seen, heard, and re^ 
fleeted a great deal."* And Lord Shaftesbuiy 
speaks with some indignation on this subject : 
" If a musician performs his part well in the 
hardest symphonies, he must necessarily knoir 
the notes, and understand the rules of harmony 
and music. But musta man>j^N;refore, who lizs 
an ear, and has studied the rules of mnsic, 
necessity, have a voice or hand ? Can «»>- oU^ 
possibly judge a fiddle, but who is himself » 
fiddler ? Can no one judge a picture, but who 
is liimself a layer of colours r"f Quintilian and 
Pliny, who speak of the works of the ancient 
painters and statuaries with so much taste and 
sentiment, handled not themselves either the 
pencil or the chissel, nor Longinus and Diony- 
sius the harp. But although such as have ac- 
tually 

• Louis XIV. p. 35 1.. 
t Cbaractcrislics. Vol. 3. p. 190. Eiiit. ISmo,, ' 
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tually perfoimed uottung in the art itself, may 
xiot,. on Unat accouDt, be totally disqualified to 
judge with accuracy of any piece of woikman- 
ship, yet, perhaps, a judgment will come with 
more authority and force from an artist him- 
self. Hence the connoisseurs highly prize the 
treatise of Rubens concerning the imitation of 
antique statues, the Art of Painting l>y Leonardo 
da Vinci, and the Uves of the Painters by Va- 
sari. As for the same reasons, llanieau's Disser- 
tation On the thorough Bass, and the Introduc- 
tion to a good Taste in Music, by the excellent 
but neglected, Geniiniani, demand a particular 
regard. The prefaces of Dryden would he 
equally valuable, if he did not so frequently con- 
tradict himself, and advance opinions diametri- 

' cally opposite to each other. Some of Corneille's 
discourses on his own tragedies are admirably 
jj^ist. And one of the best pieces of modern cri- 
ticism, the academy's obserTations on^ the Cid, 

I was, we know, the wprk of persons who had 
themselves written well. And our author's own 
excellent preface * to his translation of the Iliad, 



» Yet ooi 
Osed to say ii 



nl poetical ; 
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onaof 4he best pieces of prose in the En^ 
language/ ii an example how well poets are qua^J 
Itfifid tP'JiK Clitics^ fl a^t-^ fk /.llfljlild Oil 



4. Some 


oeilher can 


for wiU nor critic! pats. 


Ashe 


a.ymuLsa 


e neither hors« nur sws ; 


Those 


half-Icarn'd 


willing,, n'onierous i„ o« 


As half-rohiM ins 


ecu on the banks of Nik 


Untin 


'A'd tilings. 


one knows not what to ca 


Their 


geDeratioa's 


so equivocal.* 




^rMSie 'Bnes, "ami those preceding and tblloip- 
ingfthelni^afe eicceltently satirical; and w^, 
thitiic, the first we find in his works, that feW 
ari itidication of that species of poetry to whicO 
hPs talent was most powerfully bent, and 
which, thougli not as we shall see in others, hfiT** 
excelled all nianfcmd.* The simile of the mule* 

' ■ " ' ■^' ' . heigbteni* 

grtmt Imne, was his expression ; ani] preferred his postscript to 
the Odyssey; and often talked of the excellence of Dryd«ii*> 
prMc style. 

•in- 

Siti' - * Vtr. 3S. 

'|;.4ttecbury anJ Btiliugbroko had tiie very suav opinion oE 

the -jMot a^ tll^n of our auttior's^ genitt*. The former, (m . 

reading the famous characl^ of AddiiM,; wrote tbos to. bii 

fhead: Lei. 12, " Since ynu now, iherefore, know where 

. ; -, " your 
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btens the satire, and is new ; as is the appH- 

i^n of the insects of the Nile. Pope never^ 

so brightly as when he is proscribing bad 



¥ 



S. — lu the itoul while ubhory prevails. 
The solid pow'r of undeestandinc fails; 
Where beams of bright imagination play. 
The memory's soft figures melt away.* 



I hardly believe there is in any language, a 
metaphor more appositely applied, or more ete- : 
gantly expressed, than this of the effects of the . 
vanntb of fancy. Locke, who has embellished. , 
his dry subject with a variety of pleasing simili- , 
tudcs and allusions, has a passage, relating to . 
the reientjveness of the memory, so very like , 
this before us, and so happily worded, that I 
QAnnot forbear giving the reader the pleasure of 
Ij T OL. I. I comparing 

^^BBf real strength lies, I hope you will not suSer that talentto ' 
lie unemployeil." And Bolingbrokt, speaking of bis didactic 
works, says to Swift, Let. 4.4., 1729, "This flatters my jodg- 
meBt; who always thought that, uniTersal as his talents are, 
ms is enr'nni/y and peculiarly His, above all writer* I know, 
living or d«ad : i do not except Horace. " 



I 
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comparing them together ; only prcmisiogi 
theae two passages are patterns c^ the manaer ii 
which the metaphor should be used, and of tlm 
methoU of presening it unmixed with any othw 
idea, and not contiDuing it too far. *' O^ 
minds represent to us those tombs to which m 
are approaching; where, though the brass aoA 
marble remain, yet the inscriptioos are efiaoeA 
by time, and the imager\" moulders away. Honi 
much the constitution of our bodies are coEtii 
ceroed in this, and whether the temper of 1% 
brain makes this difference, that in sosjit, . i( 
Ktains the characters drawn on it like inarfal^ 
in others like freestone, and in others littis hettcs 
tlian sand, I shall not here enquire ; thou|^.^ 
may seem probable, that the con&tttution 9f tig 
hody does sometimes influence the memorjt^ 
since we sometimes find a disease quite strip.^ 
fnind of all its ideas ; and the tlanies of a^fern^ 
in a few days, calcike all those images to du^ 
and confusion, which seemed to he as lasting i^ 
if graved in marble-"* 

* Tiasay coBceraing Haman Uoderstaadiog, cb. z. secL~i- 
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■With respect to the truth of this observation 
of Pope, experience abundantly evinceth, that . 
tthree great faculties of the soul here spoken 
Jfare seldom found united in the same person, 
re have yet existed but a few transcendent 
gwiiuses, who have been singularly blest with 
this rare assemblage of different talents. All 
that I can at present recollect, who have at once 
enjoyed, in full vigor, a sublime and splendid " 
imagination, a solid and profound understand" 3> ^ 
ing, an exact and tenacious memory, are He- jj 
Iftdotus, Plato, Tully, Livy, Tacitus, GalilfiBOi' 
Bacon, Des Cartes, Malehranche, Milton, BupJ 
net of the Charter-house, Berkeley, and Montes- 
quieu. Bacon, in his Novum Organum, divides 
the human genius into two sorts : " Men of drf 
distinct heads, cool imaginations, and keen apJ 
plication ; they easily apprehend the differences 
of things, are masters in controversy, and excel 
'n confutation ; and these are the most commoD* 
ITie second sort of men, of warm fancies, eio* ■- 
^ted thought, and wide knowledge ; they in- 
stantly perceive the resemblances of things, and 
■poets or masters in science, invent arts, and 
new light wherever they carry their 
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views."* This general observation has in it 
that acuteness, comprehension and IcDOwledg;^ 
of man, which so eminently distinguished-tbiri 
philosopher. 

:' -/J 11 .tt 11 
6. One science only will odc genius fil ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human niL 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts. 
Bat dft in those confin'd to cingle parL<-t 

When TuIIy attempted poetiy, he became 
ridiculous as fiolingbroke when be attempM 
philosophy and divinity. We look in vain fit 
that genius which produced the Dissertation 
Pailiies, in the tedious philosophical works; 
which it is no exaggerated satire to say, tl 
tlie reasoning of them is sophistical and incotf 
elusive, the style difiiise and verbose, and tM 
learning seemingly contained in them not drat^ 
from the originals, but picked up and puHolu^ 
from French critics and translations ; and pi|^ 
ticularly from Bayle, from Rapin, and Thoi^usilf 
(as perhaps may be one day minutely shewn; 
together with the assistances which our Cudworf; 



' Page ■to. 
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Stanley happily afforded a writer confessedly 
igQoraot of the Greek tongue, who has yet the 
insufferable ♦ arrogance to vilify and censure, 
and to think he can confute, the best writers in, 
tint best language. 



I 3 



When 



* I canuot forbear subjoiniDg a passage uF an excellent 
writer, and accomplished scholar, which la so rery apposite to 
llie present purpose, that one woutd think the author had Bo- 



seye. 



if his valuable work had not been 



pVb 



liihed before the world" was blessed with the First Philosophy. 
'* He who pretends to discuss the sentiments of Pythagoras, 
PJ^tO^AnslotJe, or any one of the ancient philosophers, or 
even to cite and Ir-jnslale him, (except in trite and obvious 
seiifliUebte,) nithout accurately knowing the Grtefc tongue !n 
^eral; the; nice dlfTerences of many words, apparently syr 
nonymous; the peculiar style of the author whom he presumes 
lo''handle ; the new^oined words, and new significations 
giUOiliold words, used by such author and his sect, thenhole 
pMoBOphy of such ^ect; together with the connections and de^- 
pendencies of lis several parts, whether logical, ethical, or 
iftjiiwf ; -}iir, I say, that, withonl this previous preparation, 
a|t«m^-wl)at ( tiavesnid, trtll shpot in the darkj wil) be |iabls 
to perpetual blunders; will eipiuin, and praise, and ceHjrHrc,. 
niere^ Tiy cflniicc; am! though he mav possibly to fools ap- 

FCIV.«fe'Al UISE HAN, Wlt.L CERTAINLT AMONG THB WISE ttKt 

F^,^OA A, FOOL. Sijctf -i man's Intellect comprehends ancient 
pMlosuphy, as his eye comprehends a distant prospect. He 
iHy^,' perhaps, enough to know mountains from plains, and 
i^H/roRi woods J but for an accurate discerniqetii of particu- 
Ivs, and their character, this, without farther helps, 'tis im-> 
possible he should attain." Hermes, by H.Mtiiist Uook ii, 



Phap 



i. p. 270, 
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When Fontaine (whose tales indicated a truly 
comic genius) brought a comedy on the stag^ 
it was received with a contempt equaliy iinex- 
pected and descned. Terence has left us do 
tragedy ; and the Mourning Bride of CougrevCf 
notwithstanding the praises bestowed on it by 
"Pope in the Dunciad,* is certainly a despicable 
performance; the plot is unnaturally intricate, 
and overcharged with incidents ; the sentiments 
trite, and the language turgid and bombast. 
Heemskirk and Teniers could not succeed in a 
serious and sublime subject of history-painting. 
The latter, it is well known, designed cartoons 
for tapestry, representing the history of the Tor- 
riani of Lombardy. Both the composition and 
the expression are extremely iudiSerent ; and 
certain nicer virtuosi have remarked, that in the 
serious pieces of Titian himself, even in one of 
his Last Suppers, a circumstance of the Ridicu- 
lous and the Familiar is introduced, which suits 
not with the dignity of his subject. Uogar^'i 
|ncture of Richard III. is pure, and unmixed 
irith any dissimilar and degrading circumstances, 

and 

• B. ui.T. 310. In the notes. 
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-md' itrongly impresses terror and amazement, g^ 
The. modesty and good sense of tlie ancients i^ 
in this particular, as in otliers, remarkable, llie 
-tame ■writer never presumed to undertake more 
■tbait one kind of dramatic poetry, if we except 
tlie Cyclops of Euripides. A poet never pre-* 
' Slimed to plead in public, or to write history, or, 
/indeed^ any considerable work in pi'ose. The 
jsame actors never recited tragedy and comedy: 
thiSivas observed long ago by Ptato, in the 
third book of his Republic. They seem to 
have held that «Uversity, nay, universality, of 
excellence, at which the moderns frequently aiih, 
trt be a gift unattainable by man. We, there- 
fore, of Great Britain, have, perlraps, more reft^ 
son !»■ congratulate ourselves on two very singoj 
l6r phenomena; I mean Shakespeare's being 
■ able t-» pourlray charactere so very different a* 
F*LSTAPF and Macbeth ; and Garrick's being 
iMe to personate so inimitably a Lear ov'aa 
Abbl Droqgeb. Nothing can mope fully de- 
monstrate the extent and versatility of tliese two 
original geniwses. Corneille, whom the Frcncb 
«re so fond of opposing to Shakespeare, pro- 
duced very contemptible comedies ; and the 

■!■ r. . 14-: PLAIDEUEES 
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Pf^rvevKu of Racine is sc close a 
of Aristopbanes, that it ought not to be hetc 
iirged. The most unlTeisal of authors seems to 
be Voltaire, who has written almost equally ireU 
both in prose and veise; and vhom eithectho 
tragedies of Merop£ and Masoxet. or tiie 
History of Louis XIV. or Chables XIL 'voald 
alone have immortalized. 



~Ul 14. Thoae mies of old, diacsvei'd, not deris'd, 
-,h , Are nature Etil), but nature ■nethudiz'd 



Nature, liWe liberty, in 
'■'hy ifae «me lain which Bnt In 



:"iH 



-'■The precepts of the art of poesy were posterior 
io practice ; the rules of the Epopea vere all 
dravn from the Iliad and the Odyssey; and of 
Tragedy, from the CEdipus of Sophocles. A 
petulant rejection, and an implicit veneration, of 
the rules of the ancient critics, are equally df>- 
atructive of true taste; " It ought to be the 
first wideavour of a writer (says the exceUent 
KASBLERt) to distinguish Qatitre from custom-; 
^r^ ^t which is established, because it is right, 

. od*i j*«i*; .Hi .;: )j.. ftom 

T-^ioqmiuu. Un/: im)lo 

f JajJ • Ver. 88. t No- 156. 
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F'ithat which is right, only becaus?it« esta- 
blished ; that he may neither vi,olate esstmtial 
principles, by a desire of novelty, nor .debar 
himself from the attainmeDt of any beauties 
vithin his view, by a needless fear of breaking 
rules, where no literary dictator had authority to 
ipiescribe." :-'..-j:i.h ' .r. , n/. h;';qJ "i- -fr.-V;!! 
J»xilcii(unaii a^ssi ^ooia 
This liberal and manly censure of critical bi- 
gotry, extends not to those fundamental "and In- 
dispensable rules which nature and necessity die* 
tate, and demand to be observed ; such, for in- 
stance, as in the higher kinds of poetry, that 
the action of die epopea be one, great, .and en- 
tire-j that the hero be eminently distinguialied, 
move our concern, and deeply interest us ; tliat 
the episodes arise easily out of the main fable j 
"that the action commence as near the catastrophe 
as possible ; and, in the drama, that no more 
events be crowded together, than can be justly 
supposed to happen during the time of represei^ 
tation, or to be transacted on one individual epo^ 
And the; like. But the absurdity here animadr 
verted on, is the scrupulous nicety of those who 
bind themselves to obey frivolous and uiiimpor- 




I «a( 
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ud just. " When the persuasive arts, which 
were ^ecesoary to be cultivated among a people 
kllQt were to be convinced before they acted, 
were grown Urns in repute, and the power of 
moving tlie affections become the study and emn- 
htion of tlie forward wits and aspiring geniuses 
of the times, it would necessarily happen, that 
iBany geniuses of equal size and strength, tliougb 
less covetous of public applause, of power, or of 
influence over mankind, would content them- 
selves with the contemplation merely of these en- 
chanting arts, 'riiese they would tlie better en- 
joy, the more they refined their taste, and cul- 
tivated their ear. Hence was the origin of Car- 
TIC&; who, as arts and sciences advanced, would 
necessarily come withal into repute; and being 
heard with satisfaction in their turn, were at 
kngtli teraj)ted to become authors, and appear 
u public. These were honoured with the name 
of. Sophists ; a character which in early times wa& 
^jighly respected, .Nor- did .-the gravest philos^- 
gbqi'Sj, .who were, censors of manners, and critjc^ 
of.^ h'gher degree, disdain to e.xert their criti- 
cism on the inferior arts ; especially in those re- 
lating to «ptech,-cand tlie power-of argumeut.and 
.ind?.vH«--A: persuasion. 
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flentusion. When such a race as this M'as once 
sisen; 'twas no longer possible to impose on n1aT^- 
lEjind, by what was specious and pretending; The 
■pablic would be paid in no false wit, or jingling 
eloquence. Where the learned critics were so wcH 
received, and philosophers themselves disdaintd 
-not to be of the number, there could not fail to 
akne critics of an inferior order, who iranld sufai.' 
divide the several provinces of thiS'eiftprte.J»-' ««al 

1,1 . M , ,'■ 1 I. ■ ;i-jn'>0BHi 

^^m^9b.}(llow well eadi Ancient's profterchantctertv/ ^v/lae 
^C^ Hi., fable, .ubjec .cfe, i. ev,.y P-^ej „„,^ 
^^^F Keligion, country, gt^iiuu ol hi$age.| 

^H^rff' t)i^r' idatt(!!htion'^V these paVtitlu)it/i,' 
^^Hffiy (?Hf ics, 'and particularly the FrencTi, h^fit 
been guilty of great absurdities. When Perrault 
iirpotently attempted to ridicule the first atanzk 
of the first Olympic of Pindar, he was ignoranti 
tliat the poet, in beginning with the praises of 
M'ater,J alluded to the philosophy of Thales, 
taught that water was tlie principle of alt 
atncl wlfilch phJfosophy,' ^Empedoclea, &i6 
"'■' ' < ' ' ■ ■ Sibilfaii,' 

BiCfauacUrutic;, vol. 1. l2mo. pag. ISS. -f Ven J^:' 



■ 
I 

I 
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•Sicilian, a cotemporary of Pindar, and a subject 
of Hiero, to whom Pindar wrote, liad adopted 
in his beautiful poem. Homer, and the Greek 
tragedians, have been likewise censured : the 
former for protracting the Iliad after the death of 
Hector; and the latter, for continuing the Ajax 
and PnoENissyt, after the deaths of their respec- 
tive heroes. But the censurers did not consider 
the importance of burial among the ancients ; 
and that the action of the Iliad would have been 
imperfect without a description of the funeral 
rites of Hector and Patroclus ; as the two trage- 
dies, without those of Polynices and Eteocles ; 
for the ancients esteemed a deprivation of sepul- 
,ture to be a more severe calamity than death it- 
self. It is observable, that this circumstance 
did not occur to Pope,* when he endeavoured to 
justify this conduct of Homer, by only saying, 
that, as the anger of Achilles does not die vrith, 
Hector, but persecutes his very remains, the 
poet stili keeps up to his subject, by describing i 
.the many effects of bis anger, 'till it is fully sa- 
tisfied ; and that for this reason, the two last 

books 



^ llia4 xiuii- JN'ote 1. 
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books of the Iliad may be thought not to be 
excrescences, but essential to the poem, I wiU 
only add, that I do not know an author whose 
capital excellence suffers more from the readerV 
not regarding his climate and country, than the 
incomparable Cervantes. There is a striking 
propriety in the madness of Don Quixote, not 
frequently taken, notice of; for Thuanus informs 
us, that MAPKE8S is a common disorder among 
the Spaniards at the latter part of life, about the 
age of which the knight is represented. " Sur 
la fin de ses joura Mendozza devint furieux, cora- 






iont d' ordinaire les Espagnols.'' 



I. S^ll with iWelf compar'd, his text peruse. 

And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse.f * 



Itliough, perhaps, it may seem impossible to 
produce any new observations on Homer and 
ViVgil, after so many volumes of criticism as 
have been spent upon tliem, yet the following 
rtWiarlts have a novelty and penetration in them 
*■«"'■'""'" '■■■"" that 



I 



► Perroaiana et Thuana, a Cologne, 1695, pag. 4'31. 
t Ver. 128. 
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ness in the proportion. A niau cannot tell 
tlier Apelles or Albert Durer were the jiiore tm 
fler : whereof the one would niake a personagtf: 
by geometrical proportions ; the other, by taking, 
the best parts out of divers faces, to make on^ 
excellent Such personages, I think, would 
please nobody, but the painter that made them. 
Not but I think, a painter may make a better 
face than ever was ; but he must do it by a kind 
of felicity, as a musician that maketh an excel* 
lent ayre in music, and not by rule. A man shall 
see faces, that, if you examine them, part by 
part, you shall find never a good one ; and yet, 
altogether doe well.'"* 



. Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take. 
May boldly deviate from the common track ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Which, without passing thro' the jadgmcnt, gains 
The heart, and all its ends at once obtains. t 



Here 



' Essay xliii. On Beauty. 



f Ver. 150. These lines were thus printed in Dr. WarbuN 
ton's quarto edition, 1743, page 1 6 ; and again in the octan I 
edition made use of in this work, 1752. 
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Here is evidently a biameable mixture of me- 
taphors, where the attributes of the horse and 
the writer are confounded. Tlie former may 
justly be said to " take a nearer way, and to 
deviate from a track ;" but how can a horse 
*' snatch a grace," or " gain the heart ?" 



13. Some figures monstrous and mishap'd appear, 
I ^p CoDsider'd singly, or beheld too iieafj 

■^^L. Whioh, but proportion'd to their light, or place, 
^^^H Due distance reconciles to form and grace.* 

H^^Sy this excellent observation, delivered in a 

r beautiful metaphor, all the faults imputed to Ho- 
mer may be justified. Tliose who censure what 
is called the grossness of some of his images, 
may please to attend to the following remark of 
a writer, by no means prejudiced in favour of 

I the ancients. " Quant a ce qu'on appelle gros- 
siERETE dans les h^ros d'Hom^re, on pent rire 
tant qu'on voudra de voir Patiocle, au neuvl^me 
livre de I'lliade, mettre trois gigots de mouton 
dans une marmite, allumer et soufflcr le feu, et 

I preparer le diner avec Achille : Acliille ct Patrocle 
K 2 n'en 
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awTson^s^noins ^clatans. Charles XII. Roi de 

Su^de, a fait six niois sa cuisiae a Demir-Tocca, 

Baus perdre rien de son heroisme; et la plApart 

I jde nos geiieraux qui portent dans une campe tout 

I" le luxe d'une cour efFemin^e, auront bien de la 

\ pein a egaler ces heros, qui faisoieut Icur cuisine 

eus-menies. En un mot, Honiere avoit a re 

presenter un Ajax et uti Hector; non un courtisat 
^^_ de Versailles, ou de Saint James." 



I 



\i. A prudent chief ii 



t always must display 
rank, auil fair array.f 



The same may be said of music : concerning 
which, a discerning judge has lately made the 
i following observation. " I do not mean to af- 

firm, that in this extensive work (of Marcello) 
every recitative, air, or chorus, is of equal excel- 
j&nce. A continued elevation of this kind no 
author ever came up to. Nay, if we consider 
that variety, which in all arts is necessary to keep 
up attention, we may, perhaps, affirm, with truth, 

that 



__1 



^_ up 



i 



Voilaire, Essay suv la Poesie Epique. Les Ocuvres^^ -■> 
. ii. pag. 354, 335. This Essay is very different fraa^rrj 
A formerly appeared in EDglaud. 
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f that INEQUALITY makcs a part of the character 
of excellence ; that something ought to be thrown 

L into shades, in order to make the lights more 
striking. And, in this respect, Marcello is truly 
excellent : if ever he seems to fall, it is only to 
KiSE with more astonishing majesty and great- 
ness."* It may be pertinent to subjoin Roscom- 
mon's remark on the same subject. 

— — ^ Far the greatest part 

Of what some call neglect^ is study'd art. 

-When Virgil seems to trifle in a line, 

Tis but a warning-piece, which gives the sign 

To wake your fancy, and prepare your sight 

To reach the noble height of some unusual flight.f . 

15. Hail bards triumphant born in happier days.:j: 

r 

Doctor Warburton is of opinion, that " there 
is a pleasantry in this title, which alludes to the 
state of warfare that all true genius must un- 
dergo while here on earth." Is not this inter- 
pretation of the word triumphant very far-fetched, 
and foreign to the author's meaning? who, I 

K 3 conceive, 

* Avison's Essay on Musical Expression^ edit. ii. page 103. 
t Essay on Transl. Verse. J Ver. 189, 
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conceive, used the word to denote merely 
TRiDMPH whicli arose from superiority. 

of your sons inspire.* 



"This wordlast, (says the same commentator,] 
spoken in his early youth, as it were by chance 
seems to have been ominous. I am not pec 
suaded that all true genius died with Pope : fol 
one would be tempted to think, that the Seasons 
. of Thomson, the Leonidas of Glover, the Plea- 
sures of Imagination and the Odes of Akensldei 
the Night-Thoughts of Young, the Elegy of 
Gray, and Ode on Eton College, the truly pa- 
thetic Monody on Lady Lyttelton, together with 
many Pieces in Dodsley's Miscellanies, were not 
published when Dr. Warburton delivered this ivb 
sinuation of a failure of poetical abilities. 



17, So pleas*!) at first the tow'ring Alps 



■ tread the skyj 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds aod mountains seem the last: 
But, those attainM, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd wayj 
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( Til' increasing proHpect tires our wand'rlng eyes; 
Hills peep o'er hitl.s, and Alps oa Alps arise.* 



Tliis comparison is frequently mentioned as 
an instance of the strength of fancy. The 
images, however, appear too general and indis- 
tinct, and the last line conveys no new idea to 
the mind. The following picture in Shaftesbnry, 
on the same sort of subject, appears to be more 
full and striking;. " Beneath the mountain's 
foot, the rocky country rises into liilis, a proper 
basis of the ponderous mass above; where huge 
embodied rocks lie piled on one another, and 
seem to prop the high arch of heaven. See ! 
with what trembling steps poor mankind tread 
the narrow brink of the deep precipices ! From 
whence with giddy horror they look down, mis- 
trusting even the ground that bears tliem ; whilst 
they hear the hollow sound of torrents under- 
neath, and see the ruin of the impending rock; 
with falling trees, which liang with their roots 
upwards, and seem to draw more ruin after 
them."t See the picturesque description of An- 
K 4 uibal 



I 



'^ The MoBALiBTs. Cliaractcristics, vol, Vi. page 2J3. 
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nibal passing the Alps, in livyj who is a great 
poet. 

IS. A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that it's author writ.* 

" To be able to judge of poetry, (says Vol- 
taire,) a man must feel strongly, must be bora 
with some sparks of that fire which animates the 
poet whom he criticises. As in deciding upon 
the merit of a piece of music, it is not enough, 
it is, indeed, nothing, to calculate the proper^ 
tiou of sounds as a mathematician, but we most 
have an ear and a soul for music, "f 



19. Thus when we view some well proportioned dome« 
(The world's just wonder, aud ev'n thine, O Rome !) 
No single parts unequally surprise. 
All comes united to th' admiring eyes ; 
No monstrous height, or breadth, or length, appear ; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. t 



This is justly and elegantly expressed; ai 
though it may seem difficult to speak of tl 




sa 



* Ver. 233. f ^"bi supra, page 361, 

t Ver. 247, 



d 

e 
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same subject after such a description, yet Aken- 
side has ventured, and nobly succeeded. 

Mark> how the dread Pantheon stands 
Amid the domes of modera hands ! 
Amid the toys of idle state. 
How simply, how severely great! 
Then pause !* — — — 

20. Once on a time. La Mancha's knight, they say, 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way.f 



By this short tale, Pope has shewed us how 
much he could have excelled in telling a story of 
humour. The incident is taken from the second 
part of Don Quixote, first written by Don Alonzo 
Fernandez de Avellanada, and afterwards trans- 
lated, or rather imitated, and new-modelled, by 
no less an author than the celebrated Le Sage.:j; 

The 

* Ode to L. Huntingdon. f Ver. 267. 

$ Le Sage generally took his plans from the Spanish writers, 
the manners of which nation he has well imitated. Le Diable 
Eoiteux was drawn from the Diabolo Cojuelo of Guevara ; his 
<5il Bias, from Don Gusman D'Alfarache. Le Sage made a 

journey into Spain to acquaint himself with the Spanish cus- 
toms. He is a natural writer, of true humour. He died in a 

Jittle house near Paris, where he supported himself by writing, 

^"^i?. He bad been deaf ten years. 



13B 
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The book is not so contemptible as some 
insinuate ; it was well received in France, and 
abounds in many strokes of humour and cha- 
racter worthy Cervantes himself. The brevity to 
which Pope's narration was confined, would not 
permit him to insert the following humorous dia- 
logue at length. " I am satisfied youll compass 
your design, (said the scholar,) provided you omit 
the combat in the lists. Let him have a care of 
that, (said Don Quixote, interrupting him ;) that 
is the best part of the plot. But, Sir, (quoth 
the Bachelor,) if you would have me adhere to 
Aristotle's rules, I must omit the combat Aris- 
totle, (replied the Knight,) I grant, was a man of 
some parts; but his capacity was not unbounded : 
and give me leave to lell you, his authority does 
not extend over combats in the list, which are 
far above his narrow rules. Would you suffer 
the chaste queen of Bohemia to perish .' For bow- 
can you clear her innocence? Believe me, combat 
is the most honourable method you can pursue; 
and, besides, it will add such grace to your play, 
that all the rules in the universe must not stand 
in competition with it. AVell, Sir Knight, (re- 
plied the Bachelor,) for your sake, and for the 
S honour 
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"fionour of chivalry, I will not leave out the com 
bat : and that it may appear the more glorious, 
all the court of Bohemia shall be present at it^ 
from the princes of the blood, to the very foot- 
men. But still one difficulty remains, which is, 
tihat our common theatres are not large enough 
for it. There must be one erected on purpose, 
(answered the Knight ;J and, in a word, ratlier 
than leave out the combat, the play had better 
be acted in a field or plain.* 

^^HKmplicity, with elegance and propriety,^ is the 
perfection of style in every composition. Let us, 
on this occasion, compare two passages from 
Theocritus and Ovid upon the same subject. 
The Cyclops, in the former, addresses Galatea 
with comparisons, natural, obvious, and drawn 
from his situation. 



1 



I 21. Some to conceit alone their taste confiin 
And glitt'rinff thoughts strnck out at evi 



[ '* Continuation of Hist, of Don Qui 
■I- Ver. 289. 
pJAjJiBi SiafiTJ], o-afS 131 fill TaTrmiHi 
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Mso'^Ai yio^olifa, ^lapulips efi^a*®. Bif*ai.* 

These simple and pastoral images were tlie r 
proper that could occur to a Cyclops, and to an 
iiihabitanc of Sicily. Ovid could not restrain 
the luxuriancy of his genius, on the same occa- 
sion, from wandering into an endless variety of 
flowery and unappropriated similitudes, and 
equally applicable to any other person or place. 

CaDdidior nivei folio, Galatea, ligustri; 
Flotidior pralia ; looga procerior alno ; 
Splendiilior vitro; tenero lascivior hasdo; 
I,iEvior assiduo detritis Kquore conchis ; 
Solibas hybernis, sstivi gratior umbra ; 
Nobitior pomis ; platano coaspectior aiti ; 
Lucidior glacie; oiarura dulcior uva ; 
Moilior et cygDi plumts, et lacte coacto i 
Et, si UDD fugias, riguo formosior horta.-|- 

There are seven more lines of comparison, 

22. False eloquence, like the prismatic glass. 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place : 
The face of nature we no more survey. 
All glares alike without distinction gay>I 

The 

* Idyll. KvxA. -t Hetam. xiii, 763. J Ver. 3T t. 
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The nauseous affectation of expressing every 
.thing pompously and poetically, is no where 
more visible than in a poem lately published, en- 
titled Amyntor and Theodora. The follow- 
ing instance may be alleged among many others. 
Amyntor having a pathetic tale to discover, 
being choaked with sorrow, and at a loss for ut- 
terance, uses these ornamental and unnatural 
images: 



could I steal 



From Harmony her softest warbled strain 
Of melting air! or Zephyre's vernal voice I 
Or Philomela's song^ when love dissolves 
To liquid blandishment his evening lay^ 
All nature smiling round.''^ 

Voltaire has given a comprehensive rule with 
respect to every species of composition : ** II ne 
faut rechercher, ni les pens^es, ni les tours, ni 
les expressions, et. que Tart, dans tons les grands 
ouvrages, est de bien raisonner, sans trop faire 
d'argument; de bien peindre, sans vouloir tout 
peindre; d'^mouvoir, sans vouloir toujours exci- 
ter les passions, f 

23. Some 
♦ Cant, 3. ver. Q2. f Oeuvres, torn. iii. page 332. 
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23. Somt by old words to tune hare made preteiu 

QuiXTiLiAs's advice on tliis subject is 
follows. " Cum siut autem verba propria, ficCa, 
traoslata; propriis cli^itatem dat antiquitas. ' 
Kamque et sanctiorem, et magis ndimrabilem ' 
redduDt oratioDem, quibus nou quUibet fuit usu- 
rus : eoque ornamento acerrioii judicii Virgilius ' 
unice est usus. OUi eolm, et quianam, et mis, 
et pone, pellucent, et asperg^nt illam, quae etiani | 
in picturis est gratissima, vetustatis iDimitabilem < 
arti auctoritatem. Sed utendum uiodo, nee i 
ultimis tenebrisrepetenda."-f 



24. Where- 
in tbe a 



u find " the cooling western breexe/^ 
ne it "whispers through the trees.?^ 



Trite and unvaried rhymes offend us ; not only ] 
as tliey are destitute of the grace of novelty, 
but as they imply carelessness in the poet, who i 
adopts what he finds ready made to his Imnds. 
We have not many compositions where stew and 1 
uncommon rhymes are introduced. One or two ] 
writers, j 



t Ver. 350. 
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writers, however, I cannot forbear mentioning, 
who have been studious of this beauty. They 
are Pamell; Pitt, in his Translation of Vida; 
West, in his Pindar ; Tliomson, in the Castle of 
Indolence; and the author of an elegant Ode to 
Summer, published in a Miscellany entitled the 
LytfsioN.* 

1. 



25. A aeedless Atexaadrine ends the song.f 



Dryden was the first who introduced the fre- 
quent use of this measure into our English he- 
roic ; for we do not ever find it even in the longer 
works of Sandys, nor in Waller. Dryden has 
often used it very happily, and it gives a com- 
plete harmony to many of his triplets. By scru- 
pulously avoiding it, Pope has fallen into an un- 
^pleasing and tiresome monotony in his Iliad. 



■*25. And praise the easy vigour of aline, 

W liere Denham'a strength and Waller's sweetness join.t 



Fentom, 



* Edinburgh, 1753, 12mo. p. 81. f Ver, 356. 

1 Ver. 360. 
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^^KfttzsTom, in his entertaining observations 
^^H|hller, has given tis a curious anecdote concenf 
^^H||g; the great industry and exactness with which - 
^^BV^''^'' polished even his smallest compositions. 
" When tlie court was at Windsor, these verses • 
were writ in the Tasso of her Royal Highness, at - 
Mr. Waller's request, by the late Duke of Back- 
ioghamshirc ; and I very well remember to have 
heard his Grace say, that the author employed 
the GREATEST PART OF A SUMMER in composing 
and correcting them. So that, however he is ge- 
nerally reputed the parent of those swarms of 
insect wits who affect to be thought easy writers, 
it is evident that he bestowed much time and care 
on his poems, before he ventured them out o{ 
|Ss hands.''j" 

27. True esse iti| nrttiag comes from art, oot chance^ 
As those move easiest who hart leara'd to dance.£ 



It f* well known that the writings of Voi — 

of Savassin, and La Fontaine, cost thciT'^ 

muc* ^* 

* Ooly ten in number. 

f Fenton's Waller, edit. l2mo. Observations, p. 

• Ver. 362. 
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much pains, and were laboured into that facility 
for which they are so famous, with repeated al- 
terations, and many rasures. Moliere is reported 
to have past whole days tii fixing upon a proper 
epithet or rhyme, although his verses have all 
the flow and freedom of conversation. This 
bappy facility, said a man of wit, may be com- 
pared to garden-terraces, the expense of which 
does not appear; and which, after the cost of 
several millions, yet seem to be a mere work of 
chance anil nature. I have been informed, that 
Addison was so extremely nice in polishing his 
prose compositions, that, when almost a whole 
impression of a Spectator was worked off, he 
would stop the press, to insert a new prepositioa 
or conjunction. 



^ 



Soft It the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth ttreatn in smoother numbers flows; 

Sut when loud surges la.sh the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like ihe torrent roar : 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slowj 

Hot so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Files o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main.* 



L 



These 



M6 
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These lines are usually cited as fine example* 

uf adapting the sound to the sense. But that 

Pope has failed in this endeavour, has beetf 

lately demonstrated by the Ramblks. " Thft 

verse intended to represent the whisper of the vcr* 

nal breeze, must surely he confessed not much 

to excel in softness or volubility; and the smooth 

stream runs with a perpetual clash of jarring con» 

sonants. T!ie noise and turbulence of the tarrenf 

J- 
is, indeed, distinctly imaged ; for it require* 

very little skill to make our language rougtu 
But in the lines \Fhich mention the ^ort ofAjak^ 
there is no particular heaviness or delay. TliCf 
■swiftness of Camilla is rather contrasted than ex« 
emplified. Why the verse should be lengthened 
to express speed, will not easily be discovered. 
In the dactyls, used for that purpose by the an- 
cients, two short syllables were pronounced with 
such rapidity, as to be equal only to one long; 
they therefore naturally exhibit the act of pass- 
ing through a long space in a short time. , But 
the Akxandr'nie, by its pause in the midst, is a 
tardy and stately measure ; and the word unbend- 
ing, _one of the most sluggish and slow which 
2. om 
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oor language affords, cannot much accelerate its 
motion."* 

'. Be tliou (he fint true merit to befrteDd ; 

s praise is lost who stays till all com meat]. -|- 



)ien Thomson published his Winter, I72Sj 
it lay a long lime neglected, till Mr. Spence 
made honourable mention of it in his Essay on 
the Odyssey ; which becoming a popular book, 
made the poem universally known. Thomson 
always acknowledged the use of this recommen- 
dation ; and from this circumstance, an intimacy 
commenced between the critic and the poet, 
which lasted till the lamented death of the lat- 
ter, who was of a most amiable and benevolent 

^^Pso. Ai 

^^^Valler has an elegant copy of verses on the 

^fflutahility of the English tongue, which bears a 

strong resemblance to this passage of Pope. 



,s Chaucer is shall Dryden he-X 



*Ver. 483. 
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. ^"•ts that lasting marble seek, 
\.«ust carre in Latin or in Greek; 
' I e write in sand ; our language grows. 
And like the tide^ our work overflows. 
Chancer his sense can only boast. 
The glory of his numbers lost ! 
Yean hare deiM^d km matchless stnuo^ 
And yet be did not sing in tain.* 



% i^ -r. 



To .fix a language has been found, amppg the 
most able undertakers, to be a fruitless project. 

The style of the present French writers, of Cre- 

h- " ' ■-' ■■ 
on, Helvetius, and BufTon, for instance; is 

visibly different from that of Boileau and Bossuef^ v 

notwithstanding the strict and seasonable injunc-* 

tions of the Academy : and the diction even of 

such a writer as MafiFei, is corrupted with many 

words, not to be found in Machiavel or Ariosto. 

31. So when the faithful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master's mind. 
When a new world leaps out at his command, & 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colours soften and unite^ 
And sweetly jnelt into jost shade and l^ht ; 

When 

** Of English Vebse. Fenton's edit. p. 147. 12iiio. 
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n mellowing years Ihei 
And each bold figure ju«l begi 

The treacherous colours the fai 
And itll ihc bright creati 



fall perfeetio"^ 

fades away.* 



[ have quoted these beautiful lines at lengtli, 
I believe nothing was ever more Iiappiiy ex- 
■sserl on the art of painting ; a subject of 
ich Pope always speaks con amore. Of all 
:ts whatever, Milton has spoken most feelingly 
music, and Pope of painting. Tlie reader 
y, however, compare the following passage of 
yden on the same subject : 



More cannot be by mortal art esprcss'd. 
But veneralile age shall add the rest : 
Foe Time shall with, bis ready pencil stand, 
Retoufh your figures with his ripening hand ; 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown the tiul. 
Add Bvery grace which Time alone can grant; 
To future ages shall your fame convey. 
And give more beauties than he Ukes away.f 

,f Pope has so much excelled in speaking in 

propcrest terms of tliis art, it may, perhaps, 

L3 be 



* Ver. 484. 



t Kryden to Kncller. 
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be ascribed to bis having practised it ;* the same 
may be said of Milton with respect to music. 3t 
may, perhaps, be wondered at, that a proficiency in 
these arts is not now frequently found io the saone 
person. I cannot at present recollect any pai li- 
ters that were good poets ; except Salvator Rosa, 
and Charles Vermander, of Mulbrac, in Flan- 
ders, whose comedies are much esteemed. B«t 
the satires of the former contain no strokes of 
that fervid and wild imagination so visible in tM>, ' 
landscapes. 

32. If wit so much from iyn'rance undergo. t 



The inconveniences that attend wit are 
enumerated in this excellent passage. Poets 
who imagine they are known and admired, ax 
frequently mortified and humbled. Boileau goiag ] 
one day to receive his pension, and the treasure^ 
reading these words in his order, "Thepensio* 
ve have granted to Boileau, on account of th 

satisfactio 

III V »' -'T'- *" -^»»""<' '''■''" '" 

* Lord Mansfield has in bis possession a great curiosity; 
a head of Betterton, painted by Fofb, 
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-aatiefacticMi his works have given us," asked him 
of what kind were his "works : " Of Masonryy 
(replied the poet;) I am a BaiLDEtt." Racine 
always reckoned the praises of the ignorant 
among the chief sources of chagrin ; and used 
to relate, that an old magistrate, who had never 
been at a play, was carried one day to his Andro- 
maque. This magistrate was very attentive to 
the tragedy, to which was added the Plaideurs ; 
and going out of the theatre, he said to the au- 
thor, " I am extremely pleased, Sir, with your 
Andromaque ; I am only amazed that it ends so 
gaily; J' avois d' abord eu quelque envie de 
pleurer, mals la vue des petits chiens m' a fait 



% 



Now ihey who reach Parnassufi' lufly crowiii 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down 



If we can credit the reports of the arts used 
by Addison to suppress the rising merit of Pope, 
it must give us pain to reflect, to what mean ar- 
tifices envy and malignity will compel a gentle- 
, and a genius, to descend. It is asserted 
L ^ that 
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that Addison discoufagetl Pope from hisetAtg* 
the macliinenr in the Rape of the Lock ; that be 
privately insinuated, that Pope was a Tory tkoi. 
A .facobite, and had a hand in writing the Ex* 
aminers ; that Addison himself traDslated the 6i«l 
book of Homer, published under Tickel's name; 
and' that he secretly encouraged Gildon to abus^ 
Pope in a virulent pamphlet, for which AddisoA 
paid Gildon ten guineas. This usage suppose^ 
escorted from Pope the fanwus character of Ati 
tknis, vhich is perhaps one of the finest piece* of 
satire e:<tant It is said, that when Racine resd 
his tragedy of Alexander to Comeille, the latt^ 
gave him many general commendations, but ad- 
vised him to apply his genius, as not being adap^ 
ed to the drama, to some other species of poetiy. 
Comeille, one would hope, -was incapable of« 
mean jealousy ; and if he gave this advklei 
fium^th feally-prt^r to be ^vcn. ' 

'lo bar. (j^.timi:-'! !r'-%'''-" . i' i :■' '>■- 
,^.<]&MS><Yrbxf1^vai»Mm»»^'mii^iKVi can 



iI^Tifw ;«tjq xtimi^ip^-^AC «9ddotl jo 
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- The dissolute reign of CUarles II. justly de- 
fleived the satirical ' proscription in this passagci 
Under the notion of laughing at the absurd aii- 
Bterities of tlie Puritans, it became the mode 
to run into the contrary extreme, and to ridi- 
cule real religion and unaffected virtue. The 
king, during his exile, bad seen and admired the 
splendor of the court of Louis XIV. and endea- 
voured to introduce the same luxury into the 
English court. The common opinion, that this 
was the Augustan age in England, is excessively 
false. A just laste was by no means yet formed. 
What was called sheee wit, was alone studied 
a&d applauded. Rochester, it is said, had no 
idea that there could be a better poet than Cow* 
Icy. The king was perpetually quoting Hudi- 
.SRA5. The neglect of such a poem as the Para- 
dise Lost, will for ever remain a monument of 
the bad taste that prevailed. It may be added, , 
that the progress of philological learning, and of i-' 
■what is called the belles lettres, was, perhaps, (" 
obstructed by the institution of the Royal So-,'' 
<iety; which turned the thoughts of men of ge-: \ 
jjius to physical enquiries. Our style in prose \ 
was. but beginning to be polished; although the ' 
diction of Hobbes is sufficiently. pu?e ; which 




USAT OX TH£ «CS1«S 

\ jfbiUmJfher, aad notUie rvo^tubpnU, was ibe 
I of thu age. Jf I va» to bacic » time 
viKn tbe arts, and polile literature vere at their 
hright in this nation, I ihould meDtion tiie latter 
end of King William, and tbe reign of Q«C9 
Anne. 



M. With mean complacence ne'er betnjr your trwt. 
Nor be to civil ai lo prove nojost,* 



Our poet practised this excellent precept in his 
I Cpnduct towards Wycherley, whose pieces he cor- 
seted with equal freedom and judgment. Bilt 
Vy(;lierlcy, who had a bad heart, and an iasuf- 
blc share of vanity, and who was one of the 
prorcsstd Wits of the last- mentioned age, was 
disgusted at this candour and ingenuity of 
Pope; InKomuch, that he came to an open and 
UDfKcnerous lupture with him. 



Sd. Vtai not the an^r ot the wise to raise 

ThcMH beat Mn bear ivpronf who inerH: praise. 



M 



' Th( Ireedoin and unreservedn^ss, with wjiich 
Idoo and R&citie communicated thar works f» 



fXit^-^y 
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titft' other, is hardly to be paralleled : of whiefc^ ■ 
many amiable instances appear in their letter*;' ' 
lately published by the son of the latter : partE- 
Cularly in the following. " J'ai trouv^ que Is 
TBOMPETTE& I.E3 souiiDs etoient trop joues, 9c , 
qu'il ne falloit point trop appuyer sur votre lA- ' 
commodity, moins encore chercher de Tesprit 
sur ce sujet." Bolleau communicated to his 
friend the first sketch of his Ode on the Taking 
Naniur. It is entertaining to contemplate a rude 
draught by such a master ; and is no less pleasing' 
to observe the temper with which he receives the \ 
objections of Racine.* " J'ai deja retouch^ h, ] 
tout cela; mais je ne veux point I'achever que je 
n'aie re^u vos remaiques, qui sur^mcnt in' ^claire- j 
Tont encore Tespnt." The same volume informs i 
us of a curious anecdote, that Boileauf generally I 
made the second verse of a couplet before theJ 
fitst; that he declared it was one of the grand' 
eecrets of poetiy, to give, by this means, a 
^^^. •. I . greater' 



W^f * Pag. 197. Seealsopag. 245. 191. 

'f A strong argument against rhi/me in general, might be 
ckawn from this strange prncticc of ercn so correct a ffrltec as 
Boilenu. 



I 
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greater energy and meaning to his verses jthij 
lie advised Ilacine to follow the same method^ 
and said on tills occasion, " I have taught ItiisA 
torbymewith difficulty," ' "» 



^^ No place «o a^cred Fruin such fops is barr'd, J 

Paul's church more safe lliaii Paul's diurch-yaril; 
there they'll talk you dead ; 
For fools rush in where sngels fear to tread.* \ 



Ngr is Pai 
*^"l-KSy, 'fly t. 



This stroke of satire is literally taken from 
Bo 1 lean. 

Gardez-vous J' imiter ce rimcur furieu\, 
Qui de ses vaiiis^crits leeleur harmonieux ''■' 

Aburde en r^citant quiconque le salue, 
£t paursujt de aes vers jes passans dans le rucj 
J II n' est Temple ai sainl, des Anges respect^, 
Qal soit contre sa muse no lieu du afiret^.f 

I Wluch lines allude to the impertinence of a 
French poet, called Du Perrier; who, finding 
Boileau one day at church, insisted upon repeat- 
ing, to him an ode during the elevation of the 

I host ; and desired his opinion, whether or no it 

was 

f Art. Poet. Cbiint. jv. 
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\^^s intbe manner of ;Malber>be. ^Witboatt&is 
ani^qdoUi tb^' pleasantly > of' tlie^i^atitre; i^uld^ b^^ 
<W^Q9k6d. It may here be bccasion^Uyi observr 
ed, how many beauties in this sf^cies oft: \Yrf ting > 
are lost, for want of knowing the facts to which i 
they allude. Tiie following passage may fbe<^pt6- 
duced as a proof.. Boileau,' in his, excellent Epis* 
tie to his Gjardener at AnteuiJ^ s^ays, .- 

Moo. maitre, dirois-tu^ passe pour ud I)oct6uo 
Et parle quelquefois mieux qu' un Pr^dicateur.* 

It seems ourt author and Racine returned one 
day in high spirits from Versailles, .with two ho- 

• nest 



"* Epitre 11. 



t" 



f The names of Racine^ and Corneille, being often men- 
tioned in this work> it will not be improper to add an ingeni- 
ous pasallel'of their respective me)-its, written by Fontenelte. 

I. C:(irneille had no excellent author before his eyes, whom 
fae ooujidibllQw rrltaeine had Corneille. 

II. Corneille found the French stage in a barbarous state; 
and advanced it to great Perfection : Racine has not supported 
it in the perfection in which he found it. 

III. The characters of Corneille are true, though they are 
r.'j: coiT^mon : The characters of Racine are nqt Jtrue# but only 
1': prv'|'C::tion as they are common. 

IV. 
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nest citizeiis of Paris. As tlieir cx>n¥enation 
fill! of gaiety and humour, the two dtiaeos 



: ]V. Sometimes the characten <if ConmiUe. m^, in Mmoin. 
spects, false and onnataralj because they are noble and singtt- 
lar : Those of Racine are often, in some re spec ts , low, on a6- 
cpnnt of their being natural and 



V. He that has a noble heart, woold chose to resemble th 
hcfXKS of CorQelile : He that has a little heart, is pleased 
had his own resemblance ia the heroes of Bacine. 

VI. We carry, from hearing the pieces of the One;, a d 
sire to be Tirtuons : And we carry the pleasure of finding me 
like onrselTes in foibles and weaknesses from Mae piec^ or- 
the Other. 

VII. The Tender and the Gracefnl of Racine is sometimi 
to be found in Comeille : The Grand and Soblime of ComeiU 
is never to be found in Racine. 

Vni. Racine has painted only the French and the present 
age. eTen when he designed to paint another age, and othei 
natioos : We see in Comeille, all those ages, and all those na* 
tion5. that he intended to paint. 

IX. The number of the pieces of Comeille is mnch greater 
than that of Racine : Comeille, notwithstanding, has made 
fewer tautologies and repetitions than Racine has made. 






X. In the passages where the rersification of 

good, it is more bold, more noble, and, at the same time, as 

pure and as finished as that of Racine : but it is not preserved 

in this degree of beant}- ; and that of Racine is always equally 

supported. 

XL 
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greatly delighted : and one of them, at parting, 
stopt Boileau with this coiiiplimeiit"; " I have 
travelled with Doctors of the Soibonne, and even 
with Religious ; but I never heard so many fine 
things said before ; en verilt vous parlez cent Jois 
mieitx qu' un Predicateuk." 

^^^Xl. Authors inferior to Racine have written successfully 
after him, in bis own nay : No author, not even liacine him- 
self, dared to attempt, after CorneilJe, that kind of writing 
which was peculiar to him. 

This comparison, of the justness of which the reader is left 
to judge, is said greatly to have Irritated Boilean, the invaria- 
ble ^lend and defender of Ractne. It may be remarked, that 



It 



Boilrau had n 
stanza that o 
Mni omitted. 



entioned Foatenelle with contempt, in a strange 
iginally concluded his Ode to the King, at p're- 
These wore the lines: *' 



' If,' J 

I 



J' aime mieux, no'jTel Icare, 
Baus les airs cherchant Find; 
Tomber du ciel le plus baut : 
Que louiS de Fonlenefle, 
Razer, craintive liirondelle. 
La terre) comme Perault. 




This oda was parodied in France ; but not with such incompB- 
rable homour, aii by our Prior, in Eugland. 

, To these remarks of Fontenelle may be added what Voltaire 
lays, with his usual vivacity and brevity: " Corneille atone 
formed himself; but Louis XIV. Colbert, SophoL'les, and 
Egripides, all of Ihem contributed to form Racine." 
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rlt U'but justice to add, that the foart 
ceedlng verses, in the poem before a%, containing | 
^'Character of a true Critic, are superior ta 
any thing in Boileau's Art of Poetry ^i frot^ I 
which, however, ^Po*Ki ills Cammed manj* « 
serrations. ■ <.un ji hoj !ii:ii<'-^riri .iajii 

'jV" ■•" ■ ■ " ' '■■ ■' ■ 

tH'A. The mighty St&cibitb first left the shore. 

Spread all bis taiU, and durst the deep explore 

'^'"' ' He sfeer'd securely, and discorer'd far. 
Led t^ (he light of (he MKOniao star.* 



A noble and jnst character of the tirst «o<| 
the best of critics ; and sufficient to repress th* 
fashionable and nauseous petulance of seraral 
impertinent modems, who have attempted' trf 
discredit this great and useful Mriter. Whoever 
siureys tlie variety and perfection of his produol 
tions, all delivered in the ciiastest styles tn th9 
clearest order, and the most pregnant brevity, \4 
amazed at the immensity of his genius. Hii 
logic, however at present neglected for those re 
duodant and verbose systems which took theM 
rise from Locke's Essay on the Human Und» 
aKi* ■ standi! 

: * Vet. 6«. 
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irliiig, 13 a mighty eHiji't of the mind ; in 
which are discovered the prtDctpal sources of the 
art of reasoning, and llie dependencies of oae 
thought on another; and where, by the differ^ 
ent combinations he hath made of all the fornu 
tlic understanding can assume in reasoning, 
which he hath traced for it, he hath so closely 
confined it, that it cannot depart from theni, 
■without arguing inconsequentially. His Physics 
contain many useful observations, paiticularly 
his History of Animals, which Buffon highly 
praises ; to assist him in whicli, Alexander gave 
orders, that creatures of different climates and 
countries should, at a great expense, be brought 
to hint, to pass under his inspection. His Mo- 
rals aiT, perhaps, the purest system in antiquit\'. 
Hie Pohtics are a most valuable monument of the 
civil wisdom of the ancients ; as they preserve td 1 
tts the description of several governments, anl^l 
particularly of Crete and Carthage, that othen'j 
wise would have been unknown. But of all hit 
compositions, his Rhetoric and Poetics are most 
excellent. No writer has shewn a greater pens* 
tration into the recesses of the human heart than 
thia philosopher, in the second book of his Rhe- 
M toric ; 
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toric ; where be treats of the dtSTereDt manocTS 
and passions tbat distinguish each different age 
and condition of man ; aud ffom whence Horace 
plainly took his famous description in the Art 
of Poctiy.* lia Bniyere, La KochefoucauU, and 
Montaigne bimseh', are not to be compared to ' 
Uim in tliis respect. No succeeding writer oih 
eloquence, tiot m-en Tully, has added any thing 
new or important on this subject His Poetic 
which I suppose are here by Pope chiefly 
fcrrcd to, seem to have been written for the v 
of that prince, with whose education Aristotle 
was lionoured, to give him a just ta^te in reading 
Homer and the tragedians; to judge properly ai 
which, uas then thought no uonecessaty accora-^ 
plishment in the character of a prince. To aC" 
tempt to understand poetr>', without having dl^ 
Ugently digested this treatise, would be as absunj 
and impossible, as to pretend to a skill in gecM 
metn', without having studie<l Euchd. Tile four-* 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth cliaptcrs» uhereiiff 
he has pointed out the properest methods of eK'i 
citing Txanoa aud Pirr, convince us, thatl 
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i.'intinifttely! acquainted with • thoge objects' 
which most forcibly affect the heart. The primetl 
excellence of tliis precious treatise is the schoM.1 
fastic precision, and philosophical closeness, with^ J 
which the subject is handled, without any ad^Tl 
dress to the psssions, oc imagination. It is ttofj 
be liilientcd, that the part of the Poetics in 
w'hich he had given precepts for comedy, did not 
likewise descend to posterity. 






Honce Rtill charms with gr&cerul negligenc 

And witliout uicthod talks us into sense.'* 



TTie vulgar notion, that Horace's Epistle to thft 
Pisos contains a complete Art of Poetry, is to-j 
^^■lly groundless; it beiog solely confined to t|ie J 
state and defects of the Roman drama. ThcJ 
^raiisitjoiis ia the writings of Horace, are some J 
'*^f" the most exquisite strokes of his art : manvj 
^f them pass at present unobserved : and that his I 
Contemporaries were equally blind to this beauty,J 
Pe^^hipiself complains, thougli Mith a seeming 



m 
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. Utttna, tA tc<!L't deducia |>ocnuU fiio. * 



,It_ seems aUo to be another comoioa tnistakf 
^t ope of Horace's characteristics is the Soi 
LIME ; of vhich, indeed, he has given a very fei 
strokes, and those taken from Pindar, and, pec 
b*bly, &om Alceus.| Ills excellence lay in eii 
quisite observations on human life, and in tuiichj' 
ing the foibles of mankind uitb delicacy-and ui 
banity, Tis easy to perceive this moral X tuni ii 



• EpicL J. T«r. 224. lib. 2. 



^ 



'fteHotMioqw^en its s«tili(Bui; si 6rwrorahn-4«f<tei 
extateiil, fntaram, ut tllias furta quamplnrima deprehend^* 
'TcntuT ; i)ui tamea imitatores aervum ptcia appellate non d 
tacit.— £x ;^Icau), atopiDor,tH«fa(iij multaL,&c." Scfi^f^fnj 
Poa. L. S.e.l. This isaUo tbeopiuion of Heyne. Pi^tfj^ 
JEmkiA. 

X U was this tuni of m'm<I, vitirh, if 1 am doi deceive^ 
aadfl Horace more &nd at' Etiripides tbaii vf-Soplio«l<»l>)' 
least if WE may judge ftom his more f[e()ueut oUuumm u 
worka oC die former than of the luter. . The dilute -about ite 
burying of Ajax, is almost Ihe only passage of Suphpoiw.*) 
luded to idhi^ works. :5at. iii. b. ii, IS7. Dut lo the works or 
£uripidt« -'there are many : snch as the sacrifice of I|iliigeni> 
in the same epistle; the dialogue between Bacclius and Pea- 
■bcus at the end of Iti epis. of tike Isl book ; and the aJlii>i<" , 
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^il bis comppaitions : ike wntef of ^fhe* epistles is 
discerned in the odes. Elegance, not sublimity, 
wa§ hi9 grand charac^ristia Horace is tbe most 
popuUir author pf all antiquity ; the reason is, 

Ms because 



■-■ i->" 



to the'qoiaTTel of Zethuis and AmphioOj epis* 1 8. book i. In 
thnAHitVoetrif, the ' csuiUplei are chiefly GCkfen frbmtbd 
pi^^,^ £aripides j . . > . . 



. « f — 



k J4 



-'., 



X.SH Ifrde* fbrok invlctaqtu^ flebilis Im^ ^-r ■■. 
., Vethina Jxiony Jo raga, tristis Orestes. 

•Ajid agaio, 

Telephas et Peleus^ &c.«^4nd, Telopbe« ?cl Peleu— ^ 

Perhaps- he had his favourite Euripides in his head^ when he 
mtmiiaaeA a capital &ult in the «nravelUng a just drama ; . 



**i :t • 1. t1\ .1 



Nec Dens intersit, &c.- 



for Euripides is frequently censured for his conduct In thi<¥ 
jpilrticdkr. 



\ i. 



• ■ 

Bern tibi Socratics poterunt ostcndere chartse, 

h alio a line that puts one in mind of the friend and compa- 
nion whom Socratefi is said even to have assisted in his plays. 
-Anfd if it Were not too great a Refinements i> would add, that 
ibislin^ 

■ N on satis est pulchra. esse poemata duUia sunto, 

• . ' -■ ■ * 

evidently points out the two known characteristics of the two 

great Tragedians, and gives the preference to his supposed fa- 
vourite. 
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beciitisc ' tiS 'abounds in images dra#0:fi^Om ftmJ* ] 
liar life, ' arid in remarks, that " come home to j 
mens bnsiniiss and bosoms-'-' Hence he is moi« 
freqUentl^^ qniitedj' and- alluded to, than any poel 
of antiquity. 

*0. See DioNTSius t^otiler^^ thoughts refiWe; 

ATid fallnewbeamiei forth from e*'ry !iae.* ' 



These prosaic lines, this spiritless eulogy, are 
much below the merit of tlie critic" whom they 
are intended to celebrate. Pope seems heteia' 
ther to have considered Cionysius as the author 
only of reflections concerning Homer; and to 
have in some measure overlooked, or, at least not 
to have sufficiently insisted on, his most excellent 
book, nEPi etnqhsehs onomatxin, in whicb 
he has unfolded all the secret arts that reQ4l 
composition harmonious. One part of tjiis di* 
course, I mean from the beginning of the twe' 
ty-Grst to the end of the twenty-four.th Secticj^j 
is, perhaps, one of the most, useful pieces of 
ticism extant. He there discusses the threC'rf. 
ferent species of composition ; which be -divifJ' 

juts, 
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tnte the Nervous aiiil Austeke, tbe Smooth 
, and Florid, and tlie Middle, wliich partakes 
of the nature of the two others. As exanipleaof 
the first species, he ireutions Antimachus and 
£iiipedocics in heroics, Piudar in lyric, ^Eschylus 
in tragic poetry, and Thucydides in history. As 
examples of the second, he produces Hesiod as a 
writer in heroics ; Sappho, Anacreon, and Simo- 
nides, in lyric; Euripides onlv, among tragic 
writers ; among the historians, Ephorus, and 
Xheopompus; and Isocrates, among the rhetori- 
cians. All these, says he,. have used words that 
are AEIA, «.m MAAA^A, x«< riAPQENfllTA, ' The 
writers which he alleges as instances of the third 
species, who have happily blended the two otlicr 
species of composition, and who are the most 
coniplete models of style, are Homer, in epic 
'poetry; Stesichorus and AIcECUS, in lyric; in tra- 
gic,"^ophocle3; in history, Herodotus ; in elo- 
quence, ^Demosthenes; in philosophy, Democri- 
tus, Plato, and Aristotle.* 

M i- 4-1. Vi\acj ' 



' '• Bee also the elegant am 
the ciiarailers of 3II llic pri 
rians. Sylburj;i edit. L\fiu 



ii^efiil treatise of Dionysias on 
cipal orators, poets, and bisto- 
, lOOl. rolio. page GS. toI. 2. 



IM »say On tub osNtL-a 

-Di; «. Fanejr aad an in gty PcntoKiu* pkaaei , -. ^fn 
The »cholai'f leiiDitts tviUi the courtier's eua,.* 

For M'hat merit P^tronius should be p^ced 
among useful critics, I couUl never jdrscero, 
There are not above two or three pages conuiij- 
ifig critical remarks in his worlc ; the chief oiertC 
of which ifi that of tellings a story with grace 
ease. His own 8tyle is more aifected than eveo 
that of his contemporaries, «'hen the Auguttaa 
simplicity was laid aside. Many of his metapborl 
are iar-fetched, and mixed. His character of 
Horace, however celebrated, and so often ijuoted 
fi* to become nauseous, " Horatii curiosa fcsHa- 
fflff/' is surely a very unclassical inversion; for 
ll? ought to have called it the happy carefttiaai 
of' Horace, rather than hh careful happ'uitss. .1 
shall observe, by the way, that the copy of thii 
aidthor found some years ago, bears many sigoar 
hSres of its spuriousness, and p^t'cularly of itt 
b*ing" forged by a Frenchman. For we have tbti 
nc^reeskin, "ad CASTEtLASese receperunt;"' that 
isj^'*to their Chateaux," instead of " ad ViHat,^ 
They who maintain the genuineness of these fragr 
-33ilT u meuts 

* Vur. 6C7. 
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meats of Pctronius, will -fiiid it difficult to an- 
swer the objections of Bdi-mJtn arid l^erizonius. 

^^BfiiJno3 --'\::.ij j.T'i; 10 -ii/- -y/rrir loii -IE 3«ri C 

^^B^ commaul QuiDtilb^n baKlysf^dUuiiBd^iod^ 
and to iusist merely on this ex,ceHence, is, below 
the merit of one of the most r*tionaf antt elegant 
of Roman writers. Considering the natare of 
Qiiintilian'a subjectj , he afFoi'ded copious matter 
fonai-more appj'opriated and poetical char^ter. 
K-o author ever adoiiied a scieotitical treatise 
with so many beautiful metaphors, . Quintiliaa 
was found in the bottom of a tower of the mo- 
nastery of St.- Gal, by Poggius, as appears by 
one of his letters, dated 1417, written from Con- 
stance, vi'here the council was tbeii siitlngi llic 
moeasteiy was about twenty miles from ihat.oity. 
Silios Italicus, and Valerius flaccus, were found 
«tthe same time and place. A history of the 

^^hufbnerin whicli the iimtiuscripts of aucient au- 

PHHb^ i'ere found, would be au' entertauiiug work 
•Cfr persons of hteravy curiosity, . 

I 43. Thee,- 
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'.I 4St TkeCi bald LoyciKcs, all the Nine inipire. 
And bless ihcir critic with a poet's fiie.* 

This abrupt address to Longinus is mora spi- 
rited and striking, and rrore suitable to the cha- 
racter of the person addressed, than if he bad 
coldly spoken of him in the third person. -Hk 
ta&te and sensibility of Longinus were exquisite ; 
■ftut his observations arc too general, and his me* 
tiiod too loose. The precision of the true philo* 
Sophical critic is lost in the declainatton of tbe 
florid rhetorician. Instead of shewing for what 
reason a sentiment or image is subliue, and dis- 
covering the secret power by which they affect a 
reader with pieastire, he is ever intent on pro- 
ducing something SUBLIME himself, and stroke 
«f liis-ovn eloquence. Instead of pointing oat 
foundation of the grandeur of Iloaiei's 
igery, wliere he describes the motion of Nep- 
.tune, the ctittc is endeavouring to rival the poet, 
.by sayii^, that " tlicre was not room enough in 
tlie tvholc earth to take such another step." He 
|i«liould have shew'n why the speech of Phaeton to 

lUsoo, in a fragment of Euripides, was so lively 

and. 
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and picturesque ; instead of which, he anlentty 
exclaims, *' would not you say, that the soul of 
the writer ascended the chariot with the driver, 
dud was whirled along in the same flight and 

mger with tlie rapid horses ?" We have lately 
n a just specimen of the genuine method of 
tticising, in Mr. Harris's accurate Discourse on 

'oetry, Painting, and Music. I have frequently 
Avondeied, that Longinus, who mentions Tully, 
should have taken no notice of Virgil, I sup- 
pose he tliought him only a servile copier of the 
Gfecks, 




from the same foes, : 
' A.nd the snnre age sai 



t Ia.<(t, both Tclt their doom, 
learning fell autl Romi!.* 



!-* Twfts .the fate of Rome to have scarce aji 
intcrmcdiute age, or single period of time, bc- 
t^i^en the rise of arts and fall of liberty. No 
sooner had that nation begun to lose the rough- 
ness and barbarity of tlieir manners, and learn of 
reece to form their heroes, their orators, and 
lets, on a right model, than, by their unjust 
tempt upon the liberty of tiic world, they justly 

lost 
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loM their own. With thtir liberty, ^^OiM'ttM I 
only their force of eloquence, but even their 
•lyle and latifruage itself. The poets who Aha?- 
WRTtIs nroMc Jimun^ thcin, were mere unnattlral 
«ntl IVjrced plants. Their two most finished, who 
cnme last, and closed' the scene, were plainly 
■uch u had seen the Hays of liberty, and fehtbe 
Aid vffucu of its departure."* ■' '!'--'""y 

, , . . 1^ .rjbin 

Shiifte»bary procKda to observe, wai #B6tf| 
lloipodtm wu fully estubUshed, not i &t^itH^'' 
pictiiir, or medal, not a tolerable piece of arcW* 
tcclure, RfievwHnis appeared. And it was, TirtaJ^' 
add, ihr opiuion of Longinus, a6d Addison, who 
adopted it from him, that arbitrirj* go\-emmentif 
wfir pernicious to the fine arts, as wHI as to the' 
•fienccs, Motiern history, however, has afforded 
in example to the contrary-. Painting, scu^ 
ture, »(M umste, Ua\T l>eeu seen to arrive to a 
Vi^^ perfK'tion in Rome, notvithstandjog the 
♦Uvrry and snpersiition thai reign tl»ere: n^^ 
»«persliiiv(n itself has he«n highly prodncure of 
thrw line art* ; ft>r vith iihai enthuiixim most a 

popbh' 

* A»r*:a te m AvMmk, <i»L>^«f. l«jL tA. t^m. 
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- pppUb painter work ibr au attar-piece ? Tlierc 
•Tiave been instances of painters, who, before they 
fcegan to work, have always received the sacra- 
ment. Neither Dante, Ariosto, nor Tasso, flou- 
ridi«I in free governments ; and it seems* chi- 
merical to assert, that Milton would never ha\-e 
-v|ritten his Paradise Lost, if lie had not seen jno- 
uarchy destroyed, and the state thrown ititw di*- 
order. Michael Argelo, Raphael, and Julio Ro- 
nt^o, )ive<l in despotic statesi The iiue artSi-'in 
short, are naturally attemiant upon power and 
luxury. But the sciences require unlimited t'rca- 
dom to raise thein to their full vigour and growth- 
In a MoNABCHT, there may he }»oets, pahitei-s, 
j-am\ musicians ; hut orators, historians, aad^flifa- 
■opliers, can exist in a RepuBtiCratOiiftitii MWw 

. A second deluge learning thus o'oc^njo, ilnitlCXS lU 
Aad thu monks finitli'd what the Goths begua.t . 

J ),,,,,. ,, , .-■ .....' . -'':i' r.ilf. .-riOl 



I ^oita^iiiBanit^^ Wre'^to 'Jbi' Xom^ 






l-lii HJ.iO.'-.-.'I 'thifi .h-- 



traie^ 



*!flfifc Evauinv int« the Life and 'Writitigs (tf Homer, 
Sect. r. pag. 67. 

t Ver. 091. 



I 



m 

times here aiiudcd ttk The iiio»c ciud ^nuisj, 

and the grubsfot Aoperuiaon, reigned uitboot 
coDtroul. Men srenKil tu kave lou not only the 
light of learning, but ot' tlxrir common reaaoik 
Duels, divioatioDs, the ordeal, and aU the o^ 
prcssive customs of the feodal lavs, were ouivcT- 
saO)' practiced : -n-itchcraft, possessions, revd^ 
tions, and astrology,* were generally believeiL 
The t clergy' ■"■pre so ignorant, tliat, in some of 
tbe most solemn acts of synods, sucli wonU as 
these are to be Found : " j-fs my Lord Buh^ cf»- 
»0/ vri/e himself, at his revest I ime siibscribei^'' 
They vere at tbe same tinie so profligate as tp 
pgbltsh Absolutions for any one who had ktll^d 
his father, mother, sister, or wife ; or liad coia- 
mitted the-isost enormous poUations. On a ^tf^ 

vey 

* Even » fate » the ret^ ot Cfanies V.^wtan htfbnnod'l 
by C'hrittana, of Pua, tbat her father, irho n-ai the kiBs'J 
utro'-oger. foretoJil Lis ilrath lo a rooment in the year 1380l 
This astrol'jger was so tttghly tn fironr, aai eslennecl dF s 
as. to . h»e ■ natUlily 
thai tin 
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of these absurd abomiuationa, one is apt to 
cry out, in the enipliatical words of Lucretius, 



^mJr 



Qux procul a nobis Ooctat Portuna gubemans ! 



I$ut,n'e may rest secure, if the observation of ^n 
a<:^l,;^^e writer be, true, who says, " Eurojie will, 
p^r^jips, behold ages of a bad taste, but will ner 
v^^T ag^in relapse ipto barbarisnv The sole inven- 
t'tji^of printing has forbidden that event," The 
ftil]^ _ sparks of literature that then remained, 
Teje, to be foujid among the Jlahoiuetans, and 
^*^ tlie Christians. It M^as from the AftABiANS 
M?^t we received ajtrononiy, chemistry, medicine^ 
2-lgebra, and arithmetic. Albategni, a Saracen, 
6cyne of whose manuscripts are npw reposited-ia 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, made astronomi- 
cal observations in the year 8S0. Our Almanack, 
Al-Manac, is an Arabic word. The great 
church at Cordova, in Spain, where the Saracens 
kept a magnificent court, is a monument of their 
»kiU in architecture. The game of chess, that 
admirable effort of the human mind, was by them 
ented ; as were tilts and tournaments. Aver- 
translated, and commented upon, the greatest 
part 
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ptrt of ArUtotle's works,* and was die isfinducer 
of that author's philosophy into the f west it 
was Gcrhcrt, who, in the reign of Hugh Capet^ 
is sairi to have introdnced into France,' die Ara- 
bian and Indian cypher : for the Arabians had 
borrowed from the Indians this mannd* of cmh 
pnting; and (ferl>ert learfted ic from the Saraoens 
when he made a journey into Spain. Gerbett 
aNo undertook to make the first clock, the mo^ 
tion of which was regulated by a balance ; which 
method was made use of till the' year IdSO, mhtn 
thry began to place a pendulum instead of the 
taliuuT. *' Can it be believed, (says Mr. lla» 
nuult«> that there ever was so little intrroomae 
bctwtcn the prtn-inces of France, that aa abbot 
of l'tu^;ni. Inrtng invited by Bouchard, Coontof 
iVf?^ h^ brioo^ hi;ji KcliiT^^ui to St Maurdes-Fos- 
;i^es. e\eu;^cxl himself tVvm making so long a jour- 
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ISigf,. iirto a. country unknown, and to which he : 
■y&s so much a sTBANGEH?' Cliailcmagne, in» , 
decsd, two ceiitufies before this last mentioned . 
tiHi^ had endeavoured to bring civility and learn-, , 
iAg; iatxj France : l>e introduced the Gregorian- 
chant; and established a * school in his palaccvj 
■where the famous Alcui^, whom he invited from,; 
En^nd, instructed the youtii. Each of the,- 
members of this academy took a particular name ; - 
aad Charlemagne himself,, who did it the liouour- 
to-become one of its members, assumed that of 
£|«Tid. Tliis attempt to civilize his barbarous,- 
subjects, was as arduous, and worthy his grea^j 
genius, as his noble project to open a communi-^ 
CAtiRD l^_tween the Ocean ami the Euxine by sea, j 
•Att^iP'o.the Rhifle to tli? Daniibe by a cftfl^-j^ 

.(>oTI-..;. ^ . ■ ,■ ^ -f'-f 

J£. At length Erasmus, that great, 
(The glory of (he priesthood, r- 



I 

I J, He 



id the shame !) 
'd the wild torrent of a barbVous age. 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage.f 



Jf ,Bo is said to b^ye founded the university of Paris, 
Twyne'a Anliq. Acad. Oxon. Apolog. eidit. 1608. pag. 158, el ^ 



XSff^^^L. 
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It vere to be wished our author had drawn 
larger and fuller portrait of this wonderful niaiv 
of whom he appears to have been so fond, as td 
declare in the Letters,* that he had some design 
of writing his life in Latin. I call Erasmus a 
wonderful man, not only on account of the v»* 
riety, and classical purity, of his works, hut of 
that penetration, that strong and acute sensQ 
which enabled him to pierce through the absur* 
dities of the times, and expose them with suck 
poignant ridicule, and attic elegance. A worfc' 
of humour, and of humour directed to expose 
the priests, in that age, was indeed a prodigjt 
The irony of the Encomium on Folly has cev« 
been excelled. Erasmus, though a commentator, 
had taste ; and though a Cathohc, had charity. 
His learning was euHvened with wit ; and bis or- 
thodoxy was tempered with moderation. He wal 
never dazzled with M'hat was called erudition 
or misled by that blind and undistinguishing ye 
Deration which was naturally paid to the anciento 
on the first discovery of their writings. By his 
CicERONiANus, he repressed the affectation 
imitating Tully"s manner of expression in eveiy 
speew 

* Vol. vii. p. 232. 
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r of composition. In his Ecclksiastes, 
very excellent rules are laid down for preaching. 
In his DiALOGLEs, the superstitions of the Ro- 
mish church are exposed with all the pleasantry 
of Lucian ; an author to whom his genius bore 
great resemblance ; and some of whose dialogues 
he has translated with their original spirit. In- 
deed, among the many translators of Greek au- 
thors who flourished at that time, Erasmus seems 
to have been in all respects the most eminent. 
To him was the restoration of literature princi- 
pally owing. More than one prince solicited his 
friendship, and invited him to their courts. We 
Bee in a letter of Erasmus, written in the year 
1516, that Francis I. who shared with Leo X. 
the glory of reviving sciences and arts in Europe, 
having declared to Petit, his confessor, that he 
intended to bring into France the most learned 
men he could find, Petit l^id charged Buda:ns, 
and Cop, the royal physician, to write to Eras- 
mus, to engage him to settle in France : that 
Stephen Poncher, ambassador from the king at 
Brussels, pressed him still more; hut that Eras- 
mus made his excuses, because his Catholic Ma- 
•sty Charles V. had retained him in the Low 
N 2 Countries. 
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Countries. The life of Erasmus, which deservag 
the finest pen, has been wretchetlly and frigidly, 
written by Knight ; although, indeed, the matol] 
rials lie has collected are curious and useful. ,.■ 

47. But see I each mu^e in Leo's golden days, ■ > , p ^| 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays: 
Home's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins spread, ' " ''■'H 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his rer'rend head.* |f 

'I 

History has recorded fi\x ages of the wocidj^ 
in which the human mind has exerted itself ina%- 
extiaordinary manner; and in which its, produt^ 
tions in Uterature and the fine arts, have an-ivf)], 
at a perfection not equalled in other periot^. 
The fiasT, is the age of Philip and Alesaoderiii 
about which time flourished Socrates, Plato, Dt^, 
mostlienes, Aristotle, Lysippus, ApcUes, Pliidia^ 
Praxiteles, Thucydides, Xenophon, jEschylu^ 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Klenandei^ 
Philemon. The second age, which seems,p^ 
to have been sufficiently taken notice o^ iffW 
that of Ptolomy Philadelphus, king of ^gygl^ 
ia which appeared Lycophron, Aratus, Nicander^ 
Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Callimachus, 
Eratosthenes 

* Ver. 637. 
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BWttJsthenes, Philicus, Erasistratus the physi- 
cUti, TimiBus the historian, Cleanthes, Diogenes 
Jifl(K':ttainter, and Soatrates the architect. This 
prince, from his love of learning, commanded 
die Old Testament to be translated into Greet. 
!Hlc THIRD age is that of Julius Ciesar, and Aq-"',^ 
gustus ; marked M'ith the illustrious names of La- 
berius, Catullus, Lucretius, Cicero, Livy, Varro, 
Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid, Plia?- 
dms, Vitruvius, Dioscorides. The fourth age 
Mr^s that of Julius II. and Leo X. which pro- 
duced Ariosto, Tasso, Fracastorius, Sannaza- 
rttiS, Vida, Bembo, Sadolet, Machiavel, Guic- 
ciatdin, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. The 
FIFTH age, is that of Louis XIV. in France, and "^ 
of king William and queen Anne in England ; in 
■whidi, or thereabouts, are to be found, Cor- 
neiile, Moliere, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, 
Bossuct, La Rochefoucault, Paschal, Bourdaloue, 
Patru, Malbranche, De Retz, La Bruyere, St. 
Real, Fenelon, Lully, 1* Sxur, Poussin, La Brun, 
Paget, Theodon, Gerardon, Edelincfc, Nanteui!» 
* Perrault, Dryden, Tillotson, Temple, Pope, 
N 3 Addison, 

* The Archiieci. 
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Addison, Garth, Congreve, Rowe, Prior, tev 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Attcrbury, Boyle, Locke^ 
NcwtoD, Clarke, Kneller, Thornhill, Jervas, Pur- 
cell, Mead, Freind. 

Concerning the particular encouragement gfiven 
by Leo X. to polite literature, and the fine arts, 
I forbear to enlarge ; because a friend of mine i» 
at present engaged in writing, The Histobt 09 
THE Age of Leo X. It is a noble period, end 
full of those most important events which hav9 
bad the greatest influence on human affairs. Such 
ia the discovery of the West-Indies, by the Spa- 
niards ; and of a passage to the East, by the 
Portugueze : the invention of printing; the re» 
formation of religion ; with many others : al^r 
which will be insisted upon at large, and thdf 
consequences displayed. I shall only here tran* 
siently observe, that some eiforts to emerge froni 
barbarity had long before this time appeared iq 
Italy. Dante wrote his sublime* and original 

poenv. 

* See particularly llie beginDiog of the Ihird canto of th*; 
Infern'o, aK also the beginning of the sixth, particularly 

inscription o»er the gatt of Hell ; 
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poem, which is a kind of satirical epic, and 
which abounds in images and seutiments almost 
worthy of Homer, but whose works he had never 
seen, about the year 1310. Giotto, the disci- 
ple of Cimahue, the friend of Dante, and sub- 
ject of his praises, was employed, about the 
same time, by Benedict XI. and a picture of mo- 
saic work done by him, over the gate of St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome, is stiil remaining. A 
Tuscan, called Guy of Arezzo, invented the 
musical notes in use at present ; and Bruneleschi 
built palaces at Florence, in the style of ancient 
architecture. Soon afterwards, Boccace and Pe- 
trarch polished, and fixed the standard of, the 
Italian language.* To Petrarch the honour is 
N 4 generally 



e si va netla citl^ dolente ; 
e si va nell' eterno dolor, &.C. 
te ogni speranza, voi, che entrate. 



Whence MUloUj 



Thatc 



—Hope n 



s to all— 



* " Veggiamo in un medesimo progresso di tempo (dal 

regno prinuipalmeiite dell' una, e dell' altra Sieilia, e poi della 
Lombardia, e de vari, e distinli luoghi d'lialia) sorgere scrittori, 
i quali anno favella con Dante, Petrarcha, Eoccacio, ed altri 

Toscani 
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generally attributed of having restored* &e tie* 
gaoce of the Latio toQguf ; psrticularly in poetty; 
JBut a late acute searcher iuto antiquity, whose 
fleath is justly lamented, the learned 5ci|iM 
Maffei, has iafonned uSif in a curious passage; 
(bat this was not so much owing to Petrarch, ai 
to Albertino Mussato, a native of Padua ; with 
whose merit the learned seem not to be suffi- 
ciently acquainted, ilussato died very old, after 
having borne the greatest offices in his country, 
in the year 1329 ; that is to say, thirty-five 
years before Petrarch. He wrote not only many 
books of a history of his own times, and of the 
emperor Henry VII. but also an heroic poem on 
the siege of Padua, by the Veronese, under the: 

great 



Toscani autori conmne, c con loro anche comnDe 1' autorita^ 
daogni regolator dalla lingua ricoiiosciuta, i qaali, tra nralti 
allri, furono Guidotto BologDese, Marco Polo Veaeziaao, Piet' 
Ifrescenzio da Bologna, Guiilo Giudicc Messinese, Giacopo 
Coloona Romano, Frederico II. imperadore. Pier delle Vigne 
Capoano, Beovenuto da Imola, Fra Jacopone da Todi, Onesto 
BologneK, Gaido Guislieri, Semprelieae, Fabrovio, Gaidt* 
6uislieri, Jacopo della Lana, Giotto MaDtovano." 
■/" , Grarioa della Rag. Poet. lib. Ji. p. I 



"'* Wheu Petrarch wrote his Afric; 
IiaKcus. 



t Teatbo Italiano. In Ve 



he had a 



a SiUua, 
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g*eat Can ; together with eclogues, elegies, epis- 
tles in verse, and an Ovidian Cento, However, 
to form a full judgment in this case, one need 
only peruse his two Latin tragedies, entitled Ec- 
cfRiNis, and Achilles, which he composed ia 
the style and manner of Seneca; and which were 
the first regular and perfect dramas that are to be 
found since the barbarous and obscure ages.* ■ 

_iWl* 

Hi^^^Imi^rtsl VifiA ; oo whose honotir'd brow ''-d 

The Poet's bays 

le merits of Vida seem not to have been 
particularly attended to in England^ till Pope 
had bestowed this commendation upon him ; al- 
thougli the Poetics had been correctly published 
at Oxford, by Basil Kennet, some time before. 
The SiLK-woBMS of Vida are written with classi- 
cal purity, and with a just mixture of the styles 

of 



Scarclonius, itiliis Antiquities of Padua, relates, p3ge 130, 
that Alber. Mussato was m highly honoured, that the Bi»h«p 
of Padua gavo him a laurel crown, and issued an edict, that, 
on every Chriatmas-day, the doctors, regents, and professors, 
of the two colleges in that city, should go to his house in so- 
lemn procession with wax lapera In their hands, aud offer him 
ft triple crown. 




t Vcr. 705. 
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DCrrtius and VirgiL It was a hap 
to vrite a poem oa Chess : nor b the executioa 
less happy. The %-ariou5 stratagems, and mant- 
fold intricacies, of this iogenious game, so diffir 
cult to be described in Latin, are here expressed 
vitb the greatest perspicuity and elegance ; so 
that, perhaps, the game might be learned from 
this description. Amidst many prosaic flatnesses, 
there are many fine strokes in the Chbistlad; 
particularly, bis angels, with respect to their per- 
sons and insignia, are drawn with that dignity 
vbich we so much admire in Milton, who seems 
to have had his eye on those passages. *Gravina 
applauds \1da, for having found out a method 
to introduce the whole bisiori.' of our Saviour's 
life, by putting it into the mouth of Sl Joseph 
And Sl John, who relate it to Pilate. But surely 
this speech, consisting of as many lines as that 
of Dido to jEneas, was too long to be made on 
sttch an occasion, when Christ was brought be- 
fore the tribunal of Pilate, to be judged, and 
condemned to death. The Poetics are, pertiap^ 
the most perfect of bis compositions : they are 
excellently translated by Pitt. Vida bad formed 
himself 

• Delia RagioD. Poet, page 127. 
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himself upon Virgil, who is therefore his hero : 
he has too much depreciated Homer. Although 
his precepts principally regard epic poetry, yet 
many of them are applicable to every species of 
composition. This poem has the praise of being 
one of the * first, if not the very first, pieces of 
criticism, that appeared in Italy since the revival 
of learning: for it was finished, as is evident 
from a short advertisement prefixed to it, in the 
year 1520. It is remarkable, that most of the 
great poets about this time wrote an Art of 
Poetry. Trissino, a name respected for giving 
to Europe the first regular epic poem, and for 
first daring to throw off the bondage of rhyme.f 
published at Vicenza, in the year 1529, Della 
Poetica, divisioni quattro, several years before 
liis Italia Liberata. We have of Fracas ton us, 
Naogeuius, she de Poetica dialogus, Venetiis, 
^ASSS. Rlinturnus, De Foeta, libri sex, ap- 
^^V pearcd 

m 

* Victorius's Latin translation of Arislotle'g Poetics was 
published at Florence, I3G0. Castle vftiu's Italian one at 

Vienna, 1570. 

f As did his contemyiorary, Alonso de Fuentes, in Spain, 
who publislipd at Seville, in 1577, in blank verse, a Poem, en> 
titled. La Suoia de Philo.'iophia. 
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peared at Venice 1559. Bernardo Ta&so, the 
ther of Torquato, and author of an epic poem 
entitled L'Amadigi, uTote Ragio^iAuento delta 
Pocji'd, printed at Venice, 1562. And to pay 
the highest honour to criticism, the great Tor- 
quato Tasso himself wrote Discobsi del Poema 
Eroko, printed at Venice, 1587. Tliese dis- 
courses are full of learning and taste. But I 
must not omit a curious anecdote, which * Me- 
nage has given us in his Anti-Baillet ; namely, 
that Sperone claimed these discourses as his own : 
for he thus speaks of them in one of his letters 
to Felice Paciotto : " Laudo voi infinitamente 
di voler scrivere deila poetica; della quale inter- 
rogato molto fiate dal Tasso, f e rispondendogli 
io liberamente, si come soglio, egli n'a fatto un 
volume, e mandato al Siguier Scipio Gonzaga 
per cosa sua, e non mea : ma io ne chiarirA il 
mondo." 



* Tom. 1. page S53. 

f It may be remarked, as an instance of Taam's iU9G»tXT,, 
tbat be himself did not approve the episode of Sopbufntt mi ■ 
Olindo, <o conmiDDly ceneured. i ■■■ lIoji ifn 
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l«9' 



44. And BoiLEAu still^in riglu of Horace sways,* 



May I be pardoned for declaring it as my opij 
nion, that Boileau's is the best -f Art of Poetry 
extant? Tlie brevity of bis precepts, enlivened 
by proper imagery, the justness of his metaphors! 
the harmony of his numbers, as far as alexari- 
driiie lines will admit, the exactness of his me- 
thod, the perspicacity of liis remarks, and the 
energy of his style, all duly considered, may 
render this opinion not unreasonable. It is 
scarcely to be conceived, how much is compre- 
hended in four short cantos.^ He that lias well 
digested these, cannot be said to be ignorant of 
any important rule of poetry. The tale of the" 
physician turning arcliitect, in the fourth canto, 



) Portugueze verse, by Count d'Eri- 






I It is remarkable, Bollcau declared he had never read 
Vida; to whom, indeed, he is much superior. Palru, whum 
he always consulted on lijs works, dissuaded him from under- 
taking this Bubjert; bei'ause he thooght the French iBnguag^' 
incapable of deliTering prwepts of this sort with becoming 
elegance and grace. 



I 
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is told vith true pleasantry. It is to this 1 
Boileau owes bb immortality ; which was of the 
highest utility to his nation, ia diffusing a just 
way of thinking and writing ; banishing eweiy 
species of false wit, and iotrodocing a geaeral 
taste for the manly simplicitr of the aacients, on 
whose writings this poet had formed his taste; 
Boileau's chief talent was the didactic. Hb 
&]cy was not the predominant faculty of his 
mind. Fontenelle has thus characterised him : 
*' II etoit grand S: excellent \'ersificateur, pourvil 
cependant que cette louange se renferme dans ses 
beaux jours, dont la Jifiereoce avec les autres est 1 
bien marquee ; & faisoit souvent dire Helot ! & 
Sola! mais il n'^toit pas grand poete, si Ton 
entend par ce mot, cotnme on le doit, celui qui 
FAIT, qui iifVEXTE, qui cazE.''* 

£0. Such was tbe muse, whose rules and practice tdl, 
" Nature's chief master-piece is writing weU.'*-^- 

This high panegyric procured to Pope tbe ac- 
quaintance, and aftera'ards the constant friend- 
ship, 



* <£uTrcs de Fonteuelle, Tom. iii. pageSTfi. i Pxris, 1752, 
t Ver. 723. 



I 
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sWp, of the Duke of Buckingham ; who, in his 
EssAT here alluded to, has followed the method 
of Boileau, in discoursing on the various species 
of poetry in their different gradations, to no 
other purpose than to manifest his own infe- 
riority. The piece is, indeed, of the satiric, ra- 
ther than of the preceptive, kind. The cold- 
-nes3 and neglect with which this writer, formed 
only on the French critics, speaks of Milton, 
must be considered as proofs of his want of cri- 
tical discernment, or of critical courage. I can 
recollect no performance of Buckingham, that 
stamps him a true genius. His reputation w^s 
owing to his rank. In reading his poems, one is 
it to exclaim, with our author, 



What woeful stuff this 
la eume starT'il hackn 
But let a Lord once o 
t briehle 



madrigal would be, 
;y sonnetteer or nie ? 
vN llie liappy lines, 
! !iow Ihe style refines! 



Before hia sacred name flies every feult, 
Aad eacb exalted stanza teems with thoaght. 



The best part of Buckingham's Essat, is th^^ 
in which he gives a ludicrous account of the 
plan of modern tragedy. I should add, that his 
SmpUment to Pope, prefixed to his poems, con- 
tains 
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tains a pleasing picture of the sedateness and r 
tirement proper to age, after the tumults of pub^ 
lie life; and by its moral turn, breathes the spi- 
rit, if Dot of a poet, yet of an amiable old Man. , 

51. Such was Roscommon.* — — — 

An Essay on Translated Verse seems at fii 
sight to be a barren subject ; yet Roscomm* 
has decorated it with many precepts of utilitf 
and taste, and enlivened it with a tale, in imitb 
tion of Boileau. It is indisputably better writtei% 
in a closer and more vigorous style, than tlW' 
last-mentioned Essay. Roscommon was mord 
learned than Buckingham. He was bred underi 
Bochart, at Caen, in Normandy. He had laid a 
design of forming a society for the refining, and. 
£xing the standard of our language ; in which) 
project his intimate friend Dryden was a prin( 
pal assistant. This was the first attempt of tbi 
sort ; and, I fear, we shall never see another 
on foot in our days : even though Mr. Jolinsol 
lias lately given us so excellent a dictionary, 
may be remarked, to the praise of RoscoramonJ 

th! 
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; he was the first critic who had taste and 



spirit enough,* 



publicly to praise the Paradise 
O Lost; 



^^^* Tile editors of Milton have been curious in etiJeavouring 
to search out who were the very first persona that brought thv I 
ParaJise Lost into vogue and esteem, The following is, I bo* J 
Hero, the very first passage in which any publit: notice tva^ jj 
Sikenof its excellence. It was written by Edward Philips J 
Milton's nephew, and who had been one of his scholars, 
treatiie, entitled, Tractatulus de Carmine Dramatico PoelarumJ 
*t>t«nim; cni snbjungitur cornpendiosa Enumeratio Poctarum. ] 
lAndini. 1670. This was three years after the first public*- J 
lion of Paradise Lost. The words follow, " Johannes Millo* 1 
nil9. prster alia <\'im scHpsit elegantis^ima turn Anglic^ t'^t't^ 
l-Wn^ nuper puhtici jaris fecit Paradisum amissam, poeqi^^a 
V*od, sive Sublimitatem Argumenti, sive Leporem siraul ^M 
t^estattm Styli, sive Subliniitatem Inventionis, sive Similitii" J 
ttiQes Sc Dcscriptiones quam roaKimS naturales reKpiciamiM, 
TerS Heruicum, ni fallor, audiet : Plnrium enim suHragiiiiijut 
DttQ nesciunt judicare, censetur Perfectionem hujus geDerin 
Poematis assecutum esse." From many circumstances iit the 
nme Treatise, particularly his censure of rhyme, his great o 
Ueiadations of the best ItaJian poet«, and of Spenser, their 1 
Mn and dkctplc, (and father of Milton,) it is evident froi(»1( 
"hence this Philips imbibed his principles of criticism, S« 
«riy as the year 1677, Dryden speaks thus highly of Paj^di* 
Lost, in the preface to his &a/e o/ZunocCTice ; " Undoubtedly,- 
it is one of the greatest, most noble, and most sublime Po 
which either this age or nation has produced," Again, in thf^fl 
year 1685, in the preface to the 2d vol. of the Miscellanies t«J 
says, " Milton's Paradise Lost is admirable. But cannot 1 a4~' 
"iit-e the heighth of his invention, and the strength of his 
Jiout defending his sntiquated words f" AgA'd 

Ihe 
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Lost ; with a noble eacoiTiium of which, and 
rational recommendation of blank verse, he conr 
eludes his performance. Fenton, in his Observai- 
tions on Waller, has accurately delineated his 
character : " His imagination might have probii 
b!y been more fruitful and sprightly, if his judg* 
ment had been less severe ; but that severi^ 
delivered in a masculine, clear, succinct stylf^ 
contributed to make him so eminent in the di^ 
dactical manner, that no man with justice caa 
affirm, he was ever equalled by any of our ovi 
nation, without confessing at the same time, that 
he is inferior to none. In some other kinds iff 
writing, his genius seems to have wanted fire ti 
attain the point of perfection : but who can at- 
tain it ?"• 



llie year 1S88, lie wrote ihe six 

to- the first folio edition with cut 

an ItaUan artist, named Medina. 

which was drawn by B. Lens, 

Book, designed by Dr. Aldrich. 

in his possessiop the original dr 

is also observable, that in a copy of verses entitled, Decrfiun 

OxoHiemc, in the 2d vol. of the Muss Anglicance, written 

the year 1633, this poem is greatly extolled, at the same timt 

that the author's poliiical principles are severely handled, 

* Edit. l'2ino. page 13Q. 



celebrated linea to be f 
i; which were all designed (MT' 
, except that for the 9ih Boob 
senior ; and that for the I2K 
Dr. Metcolf. of Oxford, liiit 
awingfl for all those piints. 
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's judg* and friend,* 



If Pope has here given too magnificent an 
eulogy to Walsh, it must be attributed to friend- 
ship, rather than to judgment. Walsh was 'm ! 
general a flimsy and frigid writer. The Rambler ^ 
calls his works Pages of Inanitt. His three 
letters to Pope, however, are well written. His i 
remarks on the nature of pastoral poetry, on bor- 
rowing from tlie ancients, and against florid con-> 
(;eits, are worthy perusal-t Pope owed much to 
'^alsh : it was he who gave him a very important 
piece of advice in his early youth ; for he used 
to tell our author, that there was one way still 
left open for him, by which he might excel any 
of his predecessors, which was, by coebect- 
WESs; that though, indeed, we bad several great 
poets, we as yet could boast of none that were 
perfectly correct ; and that, therefore, he ad- 
vised him to make this quality his particular 
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Correctness is a vagoe term, frequently uarAl 
vilhout meaning ami precrsiao. It is perpetual^] 
tbe nauseous cant of the French cnCtcs, aiwlc 
dieir advocates and pupils, that the Engtish wt^J 
ter» are generally ixcorrect. If corbectkem 
implies an absence of petty faults, this peritapB 
may be grauted. If it means, that, because tbeit j 
tragedians hare avoided the irregularities^ o(| 
Sha]c£S|ieare, and have observed a juster an 
nomy in liieir fables, therefore the AthaHa, fee I 
iit&taxucet . is preferable to Lear, the notion^^ui ' 
groundless and absurd. Tliough the Henriade* 
should , 



Mr, Dadiky, a Greek, 
tune resideij in Laodv 



* ^n'epic poem in conpkts ! In the Geneva eUnma qf I 
Henriade, we are inronaed of a curious aoecdote :~*WfaeD 
was priuteii at Loodon, id n26, in quarto, by subscrioliffa, 
natire of Sniyrna, who at Uial 
V, by chance, the firsijeaf ssn 
wai priming, where wa* the followiiig Hoe : , ^ 

?f •'■:-^ Qni fbi^ Ics Francois a derenirheuFeostf^ '^J latta 
suTi^ : . ■ ■ . . -.-.o'l 'jj'.-^ til 

hifilMai»dlMe]y paid a Tiiil to the auibar.aad«3id;ti> UflbTJi 
ain,.<;f tbe country of Homer; be did aot begin his p<>^|i)«]^ 
a stioke of wil, by an enigma." The antboir >iS9^4iM!^ 
c.ou\cled the line: bu^l.beg leave loadd, that lie did oMp^n 
rect rnaity otfacn of tbe same modern kind. Voltaire b^ i^tlWl* 



a n:|iiark in ibe last editi 



of his Essay ua £pic<|'oet^v 



whii'4 ii sot, indeed, very fi^vouiable to the taste of lit»£otu^ I 
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jJMJuld'brallowcd to be free from any very gross 
aljisuitlities, yet m ho will dare to rank it with the 
Pap^ise Lost ? Some of their most perfect tra* 
geftie& abound in faults as contrary to tiic nature 
et'i^that ispecies' of poetry, and as destructive of 
^ittod^ as the fools or gi-ave-diggers of Shaken ' 
5p«b'ei' i That the French may boast some excdrf 
Jent-tiriticst particularly Bossu, Boileau, FeneloiV 
and'-Gramoy, cannot be denied ; but that thes^ 
are sufificient to form a taste upon, without bav« 
ngii«Cia«T5e to the genuine fountains of all po^' 
•abiiimali .: . O 3 lit? 

tnrmen, but ib perfectly true aad just, and which he xeems.to 
Itave furgutten in aome of hia late asserlions : . . 

"' It must be oiched, that it is more difficult for a FrenctajL 
■nan to succeeil in epic poetry^ than for any other person; but 
neither the cons^traiut of rhyme, nor the dryness of our 
language, is the cause of this difficulty. Shall I ventui'e to 
name the cause i It is, liecawe qf all poliiliei milioas, aurt is 
the Uau poetic. The works in verse, which are most in vogue 
ih FeSftCP, are pieces for the Theatre. These pieces most bi 
M'lirtert ifi a ntyle that approaches to that of con»eraation, Deft^ 
[WfcitM' hM trtftted only Didactic subjects, which require »im-- 
pTiciiy. ' It is ivell known, that exactness and elegance cott-' 
MmM the chief merit of his verses and those of Racine ; and 
whtin l)espreaux attempted a sublime ode, he was no lobgcr 
Ditii^reailS. These examples hatc accustoihed the FrenChto 
ti» umform a march ." 
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iite literature, I mean the Grecian wriferrf, ncp 
one but a superficial reader can allow. 

/• 1 conclude these reflections with a remarkable 
ffecL In no polished nation, after criticism has 
■feeen much studied, and the rules of writing esta- 
i)!ished, has any very extraordinary work ever 
"appeared. This has visibly been the case in 
Greece, in Rome, and in France, after Aristotl^ 
Horace, and Boileau, had written their Abt& oV 
Pqetrt. In our own country, the rules of the 
drama, for instance, were never more completely 
understood than at present: yet what ujjinte- 
BESTING, though FAULTLESS, tragedies, have we 
lately seen! So much belter is our judgment 
than our execution. How to account for the fad 
here mentioned, adequately and justly, would b< 
attended with all those difficulties that await di* 
cussions relative to the productions of the huma^ 
mind ; and to the delicate and secret causes thj 
influence them. Whether or no, the natun 
powers be not confined and debilitated by thi 
timidity and caution which is occasioned by- 
rigid regard to the dictates of art; or whetht 
that philosophical, that geometrical, and systeml 
1 tica 



ticali spirit so much in vogue, which has spread 

itself from the sciences even into polite literature, 

by consulting only reason, has not diminished 

rand destroyed SENTiMSN't, and, made our poets 

.write from, and to the heap, ratlier than the 

hxakt; or whether, lastly, when just models, 

from which the rules have necessarily been drawn, 

have once appeared, succeeding writers, by vainly 

and ambitiously strivjag to surpass jthose just 

modela^ and to shine and surprise, do not become 

:4tifii> and foi:ced, and affected in their thoughts 

^aad diction^ 
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AM WSiY OH T«E CINUW^ ^^M 

Ebu"!-- -or THE RAPE or THKiooA 'lo am« 

Ir^tlie mdcrns have excelled the Afi^faft^' 
^y species of writing, it seems to be in satire/Uttd 
particularly in that*kincl of satire which" W btiiH 
vej'ed in the form of the epopee ; a plea^ti^'i*^' 
hide of satire, seldom, if ever, used by the ah- 
cients ; for we know so little of the Margites of 
Homer, that it cannot well be produced aSkti 
tsample. As the poet disappears in this waj^ 6f 
wrltmg, and does not deliver the intended cebi 
ilirein his own proper person, the satire. hecflntbi 
lhOi*l delicate, because more oblique. Add' ' to 
^ms, that a tale or story more strongly engages 
and interests the reader, than a series of precepts 
or reproofs, or even of characters tliehiselves, 
-iwwcver lively and natural. An heroi-cbfliic 
pbcin may therefore be justly esteemed the.mpafc 
excellent kind of satire. 

loti'J Las <lbiiT ulwocl i}if;»otcib '^ 



Tlie 
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Tlie iiivenlion of it is usually ascribed to Ales- 
sandro Tassoni ; who, in the year l6!£2, publish- 
ed at Paris, a poem composed by him, in a few 
months of the year iSll, entitled La Secchia 
Rapita ; or, The Rape of the Backet. To avoid 
giving offence, it was first printed under the 
name of AmlTOvitii.Melisont. It was afterwards 
reprinted at Venice, corrected, witli the name of 
t^j^l^tl^BP, and, with some illustrations qf Ga(- 
p^^o.S|9iyiai)i. But the learned and curious Cre- 
sp^lii^iiii^ in, his Jstoria della J'olgar Poesia,* in- 
fojfmsus, that it is doubtful whether the ipvep? 
ikm^,(i^.^ the '[' heroi comic poem ought to., .be 
■fl^ciihe,d ^o Tassoni, or to Francesco Bvacciolipi, 
jj^^ipi, wrote X Lo Scherno de cti Dei, whi^^i 
:p^rfprm^nce, though it was printed four, years 
_^^r I^ Secchja, is nevertheless declared in ao 
^flf^tle.f refixed, to haye been written many year* 

Ipg^. The.rp^ subject of Tassoni's poem^i^y^^ 

i^frt vl'iijrtoitft ^TOfTt - W 

imtj '\o ''tfTii- 1". MR" ' I. , : nil 

,• Lib.^^ p_ajg.^78, J^a Roma, per il Chracsjs, 1B98,, 

{|ft(^.^ ^G^a- puo tliiiinirsi, e chiamarai, immitaziooe 
d'azione aecia fatto con ri.io. Crescembiiii, ibid. See Qua^ 
drio also. 

t In Venetia, 1657. There is prefixed, by way of preface, 
"' a facetious dialogui: betwixt Thalia and Urania. 
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the war which the inhabitants of Modena declar- 
cd against those of Bologna, on the refusal of 
the latter to restore to them some towns which 
had been detained ever since the time of the em- 
peror Frederic II. The author artfully made use 
of a popular tradition, according to which it was 
believed, that a certain wooden bucket, which ia 
kept at Modena, in the treasury of the cathedral, 
came from Bologna, and that it had been forci- 
bly taken away by the Modenese. Crescembini 
adds, that because Tassoni had severely ridiculecBS 
the Bolognese, Bartolomeo Bocchini, to revengcS 
his countrymen, printed at Venice, l64J, a tra — - 
gico-heroi-comic poem, entitled Le Pazzie de=: 
Savi, overo, II Lambertaccio, in which the^ 
Modenese are spoken of with much contempt. 
The Italians have a fine torn for works of hu- 
mour, in which they abound. They have an- 
other poem of this species, called Malmantile 
Racquistato, written by Lorenzo Lippi, in the 
year I676, which Crescembini* highly com- 
mends, calling it, " Spiritosisimo e legiadrissimo 
poema giacoso." It was afterwards reprinted at 
Florence 
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f^firmce 1688, with the useful annotations of 
Puccio Lamoni, a Florentine painter, who was 
himself no contemptible poet. 

The LuTaiN of Boileau was the second remark- 
able poem, in which the Serious and Comic were 
happily blended. Boileau himself has left us a 
circumstantial account of what gave occasion to 
this poem ; which account, because it is enter- 
taining, and not printed in some later editions of 
his works, I will insert at length, " I shall not 
here act like Ariosto, who frequently, when he is 
going to relate the most absurd story in the 
world, solemnly protests it to be true, and sup- 
ports it by the authority of archbishop Turpin. 
For my part, I freely declare, the whole poem of 
the Desk is nothing but pure fiction ; th^t it is 
all invented, even to the name itself of the place 
where the action passes. An odd occasion gave 
rise to this poem. In a company I was lately en- 
gaged in, the conversation turned upon epic 
poetry : every one deUvered his opinion, accord- 
ing to his abilities : when mine was asked, I con- 
firmed what I had advanced in my Art of Poetry, 
that an heroic poem, to be truly excellent, ought 



t 
■ 

I 
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to be charged withJittlciiATiBK, which it n-ai 
the business of invention to support and extend. 
The optnioD was warmly contested: but^ afttf 
Biaoy reasons for and against, it happened/ tait 
generally does in this sort of disputes, thathd*^ 
body was convinced, and th;it each contimietl irt 
his own opinion. The heat of dispute being' 
oyer, we tallied on other subjects ; andlaqgli^d'at' 
the violence into which we had been bctraytd,l;iif 
discussing a question of so little consequenofe' 
\Ve moralized on the folly of men who :pas**' 
^most their whole hves in Heating the greatest' 
trifles, in a serious manner; and in making' tO' 
tbetnsclvcs an important affair of something ^uitfe^ 
indifferent. To this purpose, a country gentle*' 
roan related a famous quarrel, that had lately b^p**^ 
peotd m a httle church in liis proWnce, brtwetli? 
the' treasurer and the chantor, the two principal 
dignitaries of that church, about the phkre^lua 
which a reading-<Iesk was to stamt. AVe^bOttgtlil 
it. ft ridiculous affair. Upon this,' one'iirf^th^i 
'juiii avjid Xi 
-jtljo ^dl «{ Wi 

*,It ougkt to bff reiastked, ttiat Bwlsaul in, B>j«faaai^ei3(>1 
eUilioo, 1083, willi'drew this Prefjtc. Sli; Stcl. XII. of tills 
ESajr. ' Desinnrels severely and acutely criticised some partt 
of this [(oem. 
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#B(no3 m company, who could' not so soon forget 
o&ff'late dispute, asked me, if I, who thouglA 
wHttle MATTER necessary for an liemic poett?^ 
Tiwnild undertake to write one on a quarrels* 
little* rabounriing HI incideuts, as ihis of the tiws 
etJclepiastics ? I aaid, Why not ? before 1 had 
ftKa 'reflected on the question. This made thfr 
0<iimp3ny laugh, and I could not I)etp laughing 
■^thi'them ; not iu the least imagining, that!' 
sfeoyld ever be able to keep my Avord.- But -flndi' 
ingw^^self at leisure in the evening, I revoK-ed'^ 
tl»:»utject ia my mind, and having considered 
JB) eyetjf viciv the pleasantry that it would admit' 
<^6iuj5 ::j«naUe twenty verses, which I 'dhewedj 
tQilray, friends. They wei-e diverted with this ' 
"beginning. Tlie pleasure which I savpjthesei 
^ve.v them, induced me lo write twenty riiorcji 
1/b«5)< from twenty verses to twenty, I lengtli-; 
ened <the work: to near nine hundred. Hiis^iidi 
tb4'JHl*o'* Jitstory of the trifle I now offer. tO' 
t^g; pVblic. It is a Qew kind of burleGqaeji 
'wiufh- 1 have introduced into our language ; 
for as in the other kind of burlesque, that 
4)lioiSeathro%''£)id»^;and Maas spDk« lik« fish- 



M\ui MtU \a 
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women and porters, in this of mine, a * clock* 
maker and bis wife talk like Dido and iEoeas. I 
do not know whether my poem will have all tb« 
qualities requisite to satisfy a reader : but I dare 
flatter myself, that it will at least be allowed to 
have the grace of novelty ; because I do not cod- 
ceivCi that there are any works of this nature ia 
our language; the Defaite4 dls Botrrs Kixu 
of Sarasin being rather a mere allegory thao a 
poem, as this is." 

On a subject seemingly so unpromising, and 
incapable of ornameot, has Boileau found a me* 
thod of raising a poem full of beautiful imagery, 
which appears like that magnificent cityf whic^ 
the greatest of princes caused to be built in ^ 
morass. Boileau bas enUvened this piece with 
many unexpected incidents, and entettaining e^ 
fodes; 



Maxima tie Dihilo 



Prop. 



particularly 



* Attend aitenrarls t 
Brooeue. 



a Baxbex. See the c 



t PewrshoTg, 
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Erticularly that of the Perruquier, in the second 
canto, and of tlie Battle of the Books, in the 
fifth. The satire throughout is poignant, though 
polite, to the last degree- Tlie indolence and 
luxury of the priests are ridiculed with the most 
artful delicacy. What a picture has he drawn of 
the chamber and bed of the treasurer, where 
every thing was calculated to promote and pre- 



; inactivity and ease 






Dans le r^Juit obscur d'u 
S'^leve un lit de plume a grands frais amassijp. 
» '^Btre rideaux pompeux, par un double contuor, 
,.£a d^renilcnt I'enlrfii; i !a ciart^ du jour. 

La, parmi les douci-urs d'un tranquille silence, 
* Hugne sur le duvet une heureuse Indolence. 
' C'eat la que le Pr^lat, muni d'un d^jeQner, 
Dormant d'un legtr sonime, attendojt le liiner. 
La jeuDesse en sa tieur britlc sur son visage, 
^^^^ Son menlon sur son Hein descend a double diage : 
^^^^L Et Mil corps rania&gd dans >a cnurte grosseur, 
^^^H Fait g^mir les coussins sous so. molle ^paisseur.f 

Tiie astonishment of GHotin, the treasurer's al- 
ioer, to find that his master intends to go out 






* Compare with this ihe account of the Canon fed fay-iiit 
Housekeeper, in Gil Bias. 
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before dinner, h extremely natural; abd-ldiii 

monstrances are inimitably droll and pertment : 



Lui mantra Ic pirW, qns midi ta Mttiner ; 
Qu'jl vn fuire, a'il sort, refroitlir Ic diaer. 

Quelle furenr, dit->l, quel areugle capricej 
Quami le diner «Bt prrii vous appeDe a I'Offiee ? 
De vQlra dignil^ toittcDLZ mioux I'^Ut. 
Brt-re poor travailler fjoe Tous *iej Prflat * 
A qooi bon ce <l<go6t St ce m\c inutile > 
£xt-il done pour JFiiDcr Quaire tenpv oo Vigtk' 
ReprviiFS fos esprila, & KWTi^uez-Toiiu bt«ii, 
Qu'ttB diner Rvbaufl'd ne valui janais ri«a.* 



How admirably is the character of an igoonntv 
and rating priest preserved in this speech of tbH 
sleek and pampered Caoon Evrard, one of tlifa 
drones^ vho, 

— — Im thM KAamtlir^ktwm 

KaJt dd-n. <p-i MB &£«. Et^Atr tart WMMM. 
•l%tlU pa«r «■ LKns mm nttk\\ t h <t*w i 

VH ■M g r > . ■■ t« Tv«s. & aecW* av^ •« liv«b 
t*m mi*, i* b h KUr a^Ml ^w TAJniw : 
4« «• t* ^'^a Ttwmitg mtma tmt w tairi . far ■■ : 



TtJ 



I Vifigtn 
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alioth^que. 



5, ranges 
£q {ila^ant un Pupitre 
Moil bras sea], sans Latin, 
Que m'importe qu'Arnauld me condamne ou m'sppfove? 
J'ubbaLs ce qui me nuit par-tout oix je le trouve. 
C'est la mon sentiment. A quoi bon tant d'apprdtsf 
Du reate, d^jeunons. Messieurs, & buvons frais,* 



His knowledge of the rents of his churcli, and 
of the mortgages belonging to it, his scorn of 
the pious and laborious Arnauld, his contempt of 
learning, and, above all, his ruling passion of 
good-eating, are strokes highly comic. It ia 
nrfsnderful the ecclesiastics of France were not ai^ 
ntticli irritated by the pubhcation of the LuTRiNf J^ 
as hy the Tabtuffe of Moliere, which was* 
suppressed by their interest after it had been-- 
acted a few nights ; although, at the same time, 
a very profane farce was permitted to have a 
long run. When Louis XIV. % expressed to the 
prince of Cond(!', his wonder at the different 

VOL. I. P fatea ] 



' Chant. 1 



^^Bf ^19 poem was parodied bv a. M. de Bonnecorse, of Mar- 
' willes, in a piece entitled, Lvirigot : the author had been rldi- 
ci/fM by fioileau in the 5lh Bouk o( the Lutrin. 



t The king insisting upon i 
mist original writer of hiytim 



silcau's telLiaebini whow 
', he answered, Molitrf. 
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fates of these two pieces, and asked the reason 
it, the prince answered, " In the farce, Reliv 
GiON onli/ is ridiculed; but Moliere, in the TAft| 
TUFFE, has attacked even the Pbizsts." 



BoiLEAU has raised his subjects by many 
soni6cations ; partJcuIariy, in the beginning of 
the sixth canto, Piety, who had retired to the 
great Carthusian monastery on the Alps, is introj 
duced as repairing to Paris, accompaDied bj( 
Faith, Hope, and Cuarity, in order to maka 
her complaint to Themis : to which may h^ 
added, the monstrous figure of Chicanert, at- 
tended by Famine, Want, Soreow, and Ruii^ 
in the beginning of the fifth canto. The chi^ 
divinity that acts throughout the poem, is Di^ 
CORD ; which goddess is represented as coming; 
from a convent of Cordeliers. A fine stroke of 
satire ; but imitated from the satirical Ariosta 
who makes Michael find Discord in a cloister, 
instead of Silence, whom he there searched for 
in vain. Night is also introduced as an actresf, 
with great propriety, in the third canto ; wlierj 
she repairs to the famous old tower at MouUeryi 
in order to find out an owl which she may conve; 
1 into 
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into the D£8K^ and whieh afterwardsf produces 
so jridic4ilous a coo&ternatioiL Sloth is another 
fxrificipai persona^ : she also is discovered in the 
dormitory 4^ a monastery. * 

Le9 Plaisirs nonchalans folftstrent a I'entour. 

L'aa paitrit dans ua coin Pembonpoint des Chanoines ; 

ti'autre broye ea riaat le Yermillon des Moines.f 

file speech she afterwards makes has a pecui 
Kkr beauty, as it ends in the middle of a line, 

i 

dftd by that means shews her inability to pro- 
dfeed. 

' The third heroi-comic poem was the Dispen- 
S^Xar of Garth : a palpable imitation of the 
Lt^TEiN, and the best satire on the physicians 
^tant, except the Sangrado of Le Sage, wh6 
have, indeed, been the object of almost every 

P 2 satirist. 



* This was the monastery of Citcaux; and Boileaa visHed it 
when he attended Louis XIV. in -his march to Strasbourg. 
The monks received the poet with great politeness and hospi- 
tality/ and desired him to shew them the place in their monas* 
4«ry where this goddess lodged. 

'''.'' '\ t Chant, ii. ^ ■ 
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satirist. The behaviour and sentiments of Sloth, 
the first imaginary being that occurs, are almost 
literally translated from Boileau ; particularly the 
compliment that Sloth pays to king William, 
whose actions disturb her repose : 

Or if some cloyster's refuge I implore. 
Where holy drones o'er dying tapers snore; 
The peals of Nassau's arms these eyes uaclose. 
Mine he molests^ to give the world repose.* 

• I 

Jc croyois, loin des lieux d'ou ce prince m'exile. 
Que I'Eglise^ du moins^ m'assuroit un azile. 
Mais envain j'esperois y regner sans effiroi : 
Moines^ Abbes, Prieurs> tout s'arme contre moi.f 

Garth, in ridiculing the clergj-, speaks of that 
order with more acrimony than Boileau, wha 
merely laughs at them. He has introduced many 
excellent parodies on the classics : among which 
I cannot forbear quoting one, which is an imitah 
tion of some passages, which the reader will i& 
member, in Virgils sixth book, and where the 
circumstances are bappUy inverted. 



Since 



Cast, u -V Cbant.lL 
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^ Slnce^ said theghost^ with pity you'll attend^ 
' ■ Ithow^ Pm Guiacum, once your firmest friend ; 
^r 7 Aiid mi tbis barren bfeacfa; in discontenl^ ^ 

. . ^ Ain 4oomM to stay, *till th' angry pow'rs relent 

These spectres seamM with scars, that threaten here. 

The victims of my laie ill conduct are : 

They vex with endless clamours my repose ; 

This wants his palate^ that deiQands his nose ; 

And here they execute stern Plulo*s will, ' 

And ply me every moment with a pilLf 

This author has been guilty of a strange im- 
propriety, which cannot be excused, in n^aking' 
the fury Disease talk like a critic, give rules of 
writing, and a panegyric on the best poets of 
the age.:]: The descent into the earth in the 
sixth canto, is a fine mixture of poetry and phi- 
losophy ; the hint is taken from the § Syphilis 

P 3 of 



" * Borleau says admirably of his physician. Chant. 4, Art. 
Poet, 

^( . Le rhume a son aspect se change en pleurisie; 
£t par lai la migraine est bient6t phr^n^sie. 

f Cant. vi. } Cant. iv. 

' "§' ''« £d in vero nella Sifillide de Pautore fe connoscere qtianto 
unamente della filosofia rigenerata^ ed incitata dal furor poetico 
preTaglia ; e con qaanto spirito n^uover possa, ed agitare le ma- 
terie> che in se rivolge^ e fuor di s^ \\\ armoniosi versi difFonde." 

Gravina. p. 124. lib. 1. 
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of Fracastorius. Garth's versification is flowin] 
and musical ; his style, perspicuous and neat 
and the poem, in general, abounds with saiiies dt 
wit, and nervous satire. 

The Rape of the Lock, now before us, b 
the fourth, and most excellent of the heroi-co 
mic poems. The subject was a quarrel occa- 
sioned by a little piece of gallantry of Lord Petr^ 
who, in a party of pleasure, found means to cut 
off a favourite lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermorl 
hair. Pope was desired to write it, in orderto 
put an end to the quarrel it produced, by Mf. 
Carj'l, who had been secretary to Queen Mary, 
author of Sir Solomon Single, a comedy, and of 
some translations in Dryden's Miscellanies. PoPB 
was accustomed to say, ' What I wrote fastest 
always pleased most." The first sketch of thi* 
exquisite piece, which Addison called MehuK 
Sal, was written in less than a fortnight, in two' 
cantos only : but it was so universally applauded; 
that, in the next year, our poet enriched it wifti 
the machinery of the sylphs, and extended it to 
five cantos; when it was printed with a letter t 
Mrs. fermor, far sui>erior to any of VoituM 
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■ -The insertion of the machinery of the sylphs 
ia proper places, without the least appearance of 
its being awkwardly stitched in, i& one of tl>e 
happiest efforts of judgment and art. He took 
the idea of these invisible beings, so proper to be 
employed in a poem of this nature, from a little 
French book entitled, Le Comte de GabalJs, of 
which is given the following account in an ea- 
tertaining writer. " The Abbe Villars, who 
«ame from Thoulouse to Paris, to make his for- 
tune by preaching, is the author of this divert- 
ing work. The 6ve dialogues of which it con- 
sists, are the result of those gay conversations 
in which the Abb^ was engaged with a small 
circle of men, of fine wit and humour, like him- 
self. When this book first appeared, it was uni- 
versally read, as innocent and amusing. But at 
length its consequences were perceived, and 
reckoned dangerous, at a time when this sort of 
curiosities began to gain credit. Our devout 
preacher was denied the chair, and his book for- 
bidden to be read. It was not clear whether 
tlie author intended to be ironical, or spoke all 
seriously. The second volume, which he pro- 
mised, would have decided the question ; but 
P 4 the 



^ 
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e unfortuoate Abb^ was soon afterwards adsttitfj 
natfd by ruffians oq the road to Lyons. The- 
laughers gave out, that the gnomes and sylphs^ 
disguised like ruffians, had shot him, as a pi^ 
nishmenl for revealing the secrets of the Cabala; 
a crime not to be pardoned by these jealous spii- 
rits, as Villars himself has declared in hia boolc^t 

It may not be improper to give a specimen-of 
this author's manner, who has lately been veil 
imitated in the M-ay of mixing jest with earnest^ 
iu an elegant piece called Hermippus RxditI' 
VU3. The Comte de Gabalis being about to 
initiate his pupil into the most profound myste- 
ries of the Rosicrusian philosophy, advises him 
to consider seriously, whether or no he had coo- 
jfkg^ and resolution sufficient to renounce all 
tjiose ohstacles ^vllicll might prevent his arising^ 
, to that height which the figure of his nativity 
pf(Hi>isetl, "• Le mot de kenonceb, (says the 
soboljr,) m'etFraya, & je ne doutai point qaU 
ij'alUt me proposer de reiioncer au baptfime ouiinii < 
- ' ■ paradi^^ i 



• Melanges J'Hisio 
DVfEpwiv, disguised i 
Tom. preiD. pag. 275. e 



& lie l.iiieratuvo. By Dom Noel 
dm- the name of Vi^'neul Marville, 
t, Rotterdam, 1700. 
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: Aimi nc s^achant comme me tJrer de ce 
mauvais pas; Rcnoncer, lui dis-je, Monsieur 
quoi->ikut, il renoncer k quelque chose? Vraiment, 
oeprit-il, ii le faut bien ; & il le faut si necessaire- 
tn<Dt^ qu'il faut commencer par-1^. Je ne e^ai 
u.;tou8 pourrez vous resoudre ; mais je s^al bien 
^aciiia sagesse n'habite point dans un corps siijet 
au p^ch^, coinme elle n'entre point dans une ame 
Iffevenue d'erreur ou de malice. Les sages ne 
(i-oaSradmettront jamais ^ leur compagnie, si vous 
nejreaoucez des k present ii un those qui ne peut 
■compatir avec la sagesse. II faut, ajofita-t-il tout 
tos en se baissant a mon oreiIIe> ii faut renoncer a 
toutcommerce ckarnel trace les femmes."* On a 
tiiHgeat perusal of this book, I cannot find that 
^QFE has borrowed any particular circumstances 
Wel^ijig to these spirits, but merely the general 
Mkftof their existence. 
viivi- 

,iiTliese machines are vastly superior to the alle- 
g9t^ical personages of BoHeau and Garth; not 
pflly on account of their novelty, but for the ex- 
(jHJy,te. poetry, and oblique satire, which they 
^^L have 



^ 



^^'I>E CoMTE DB Gabaiis, oil EsTREriENs sur Ics Scieiicei 
8«retes, Second Enthbties, page 30. a Amatttdaoi, \(n\. 



^ 
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have given the poet an opportunicy to dupJ 
The business and petty concerns of a fine lady, 
receive an air of importance from the notion of 
tbeir being perpetually overlooked, and conducU 
ed, by the interposition of celestial agents. 

It is judicious to open the poem, by introdu*-^ 
cing the Guardian Sylph u-arning Belinda ag^ainst 
some secret impending danger. The account' 
which Ariel* gives of the nature, office, and euv 
ploymeni, of these inhabitants of air, Is finely 
fancied ; into which several strokes of satire are 
thrown with great delicacy and address. 

Think what an equipage tbou hast in air. 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 

The transformation of women of different tem- 
pers into different kinds of spirits, cannot be too 
much applauded. 

+ The sprites of fiery Termagants, ia flame 
Mount up, and taJte a salamander's name. 

Soft 
* Cant. i. ver. 27. to ver. 1 1 4. 

f These ima^'es have been lately expressed in Latin, witK 
much purity and elegance ; and deserve to be here inserted. 
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*'- - Soft yielding minds to water glide away. 

And aip with Nymphs, their elemental tea. 
The graver Prude sinka downward lu a gnome, 

»In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 
The light Coquettes in lylphs aloft repair, 
■ And ^port and flutter in the fields of air. 



The description of the * toilette, which succcedsj 
is judiciously given in such magnificent terms as 
dignify the offices performed at it. Belinda dress- 
ing, is painted m as pompous a manner as Achil- 
les arming. The canto ends with a circumstance 
artfully contrived to keep this beautiful machi- 
nery 



'ivam remluta liquescit tn ignem, 
Aut abit in molles eingala nympba aotos : 
.Sllheriosque trahens haustus, tenuissima turba, 
Veraat ad aestivum lacida membra jubar. 



K^itadct ad hue 






Wiie quatiat compt' 

■r. fjEiiet pule 

(lC«ve rccens mact 

Excidat ant mv 

I Corpora nympharum vacuas tei 

At studia in inemori p<actare 

Carnu Quad rages, vol 



w molles operosa puellas 
cs SQppeditare novas, 
umendeut oscula risus, 
prodeat ore rubor : 
animosior aura capillos, 
IS pustula s£va gems ; 
L violetur purpura palfi, 
) pendula gemma sinu. 



. pag. S2., Oxon. 1743. 
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BCiy- in the reader's eye : for after the [ 
said, that the fair heroine 



Aepairs ber stiules, airakeoi er'rf gncct . ,-. , 
And calls forth all tbc wonders of faer facc^* 



He immediately subjoins, 



N 



The bo^ ^pbi mTroond their darling care ; 
Theae set Ibe bead, and (Lose diride the buir : 
Some fold tbe sleere, nhilsl others plait the gownt 
And Betty's prais*d for laboan not ber own. 

Tlie mention of the LocK,t on which' the 
poem turns, is rightly rtserved to the set^a 
canto. The sacrifice of the Baron to imploifi 
success to his undertaking, is another instance 
our poet's judgment, in heightening the subjectf 
The succeeding scene of sailing upon the Thames 
is most gay and delightful, and impresses very 
pleasing pictures upon the imagination. Uer^ 
too, the machinerj- is again introduced with irtucU 
propriety. Ariel summons his denizens of air. 



* V«r. 141. 



t Caut. ii. ^ 



who 'ki^ tlius^- jwiintid ^ftJi a ritife^exuberance^if 



Some to the sun tfaeir insect wings nnfoM, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold : -- 

Transparent forms, loo thin for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolv'd in light. 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew. 

Dipt in the richest Uncture of the skiesj 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes; 

Whil^ every beam new transient colours flings ; 

Colours, that change whene'er they wave their wings. ''^ 






^f^lii^terwards enumerates the functions. ,imm1 
^pksyni^nts of the sylphs, in the following 
ip^jpj?!^ ; where some are supposed to delight m 
nipre;, gross, aod others in ja^ve refined, o/^upa- 



c->'.V::>r ^' ' ^ 



, ^ ^ Ye VnQyr the spheres and yariou3 tasi^s, . assigu'd . , 
By laws eternal to th' aerial kind. 
' ^ ^Some m-thre fields of purest ttther playj 



V.i( 



',': .'» *■ 



,And; b^ and .brighten in the blaz? of ds^-;. 
Some guide the course of wand'rinip orbs on high. 
Or roll th6 planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refinM, beneath the moon's pale light. 
Pursue the stars, that shoot across the njght. 



^- .": 



Or 



* Ver. 59. 
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Or siK^ the mifllf in gnMMr air bekm^ 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow^ 
Or brew fierce tempeitts on the wintry main. 
Or o'er the glebe distil the kindly rain.^ 

Those who are fond 'of tracing images and sen- 
timents to their source, may, perhaps, be tncliDed 
to think, that the hint of ascribing tasks and 

m 

offices to such imaginaiy beings, is takea froica 
the Fairies and the Ariel of Shakespeare : let t^ 
impartial critic determine which has the. s/^^^: 
riority of fancy. The employment of Ariel, ^^ 
the Tempest, is said to b^ 



-> lOv - « •: 



— — — To tread the ooze 

Of the salt deep ; 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north ; 

To do-— business in the yeios of th' earth> 

When it is bak'd with frost; 

To dive into the fire ; to ride 

On the curl'd cloods. 



And again. 



Id the deep nook, where once 

Thon calPd'st me np at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the still-yext Bermoothes.' — — — 



Nor 

* Cant. ii. ver. 75, 
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or must I omit that ^xqursitesong; in which 
is favourite and peculiar pastime is expressecj^ 

Where the bee ancks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly. 

After sun-set, merrily : 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 



1 . 



Fith what wildness of imagination, but yet 
nth what propriety, are the amusements of the 
dries pointed out in the Midsummer NightV 
)r£AM : amusements proper for none but fairies ! 

— — 'Fore the third part of a minute, hence : 
Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds : 
Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings. 
To make my small elves coats ; and some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wondeirs 
At our queint spirits. — _ — — — 

hakespeare only could have thought of the fol- 
3wii\g gratifications for Titania's lover ; and they 
re fit only to be offered, to her lover, by a fairy- 
[ueen. 



Be 
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Be kind aii*l courteous lo this g«iitleii»D ; 
Hop in tiis waUi5, aiid ga.mbul in hi« eyes; 
Feed htm with apricocks and dewbifrries, 
With parple grapes, green 6gs, and mulbcrriei. 
The honey-bags steal from the humble bees. 
And for night-topers crop their waxen thighi, 
Aud light them at the fiery glow-worm'^ eyes. 
To have my luve to bed, and to arise : 
And pluck tbe ning^ from painted butterflies. 
To fan the moon-beams frutn his sleeping eyes. 



If it should be thought, that Shakespeare hag 
the merit of being the first who assigned propei 
employments to imaginary persons in tlie fore" 
going hnes, yet it must be granted, that by thi 
addition of the most delicate satire to the most' 
lively fancy, Pope, in the following passage, has 
excelled any thing in Shakespeare, or perhaps in 
any other author. 

Onr humbler province is to tend tbe fair ; 
Not a less pleasing, though less gloriotis care ; 
To save the powder from loo rough a gale. 
Nor let th' imprlson'd essences exhale ; 
To draw fresh colours from the vernal flow'rs, 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in show'rSf 
A brighter wash ; lo curl their waving hairs. 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 
^ay, oft in dreams invention we bestow. 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow.* 

The 
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The seeming importance given to every part of 
female dress, each of which is committed to the 
care and protection of a different sylph, with all 
the solemnity of a general appointing the several 
posts in his army, renders the following passage 
admirable, on account of Its poUteness, poig--i 
nancy, and poetry. 

Haste then, ye spirits, to your charge repair ; 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta's care ; 
The drops to tbee, Srilknte, we coDnign ; 
Aod, Momentilla, let the watch be ihiiie : 
Do thou, Crispissa, lend the fav'rite lock : 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock.* 

The celebrated raillery of Addison on the hoopf | 
petticoat, has nothing equal to the following cif ' 
cumstance ; which marks the difficulty of guard- 
ing a part of dress of such high consequence. 

To fifty choaen sylphs, of special note. 

We trust th' important charge, the Petticoat ; 

Oft have we known ihai sevenfold fence to fail, 

Tho' stiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale : 

Form a strong line about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference around. f 



f Cant, ii, ver. 1 
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Bidet hoc;, isqcam, Vsntja iru ; udemt 
SmptiCEs Ntkfkz, fbbvs et CcruM. 

Our poet still rises in the delicacy of his sating 
where he employs, with the utmost judgmeirt 
and elegance, all the implements and furniture rf 
the toilette, as instruments of punishment to 
those spirits who shall be careless of their charger 
of punishment such as sylphs alone could undeiv 
go. Each of the delinquents 

Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o'ertake his sins; 
Be siopp'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins ; 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter washes lie ; 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye ; 
Cums and ptMnatuais shall his flight restrain. 
While clogg'd he beats his silken wiogj in vain ; 
Or allum-styptics, with roniracting po?»'r. 
Shrink his thin esMiice like a sbrivel'd flow'r j 
Or, as IxloQ 6x'd, ibe wretch shall feel 
The giddy moliua of the whirling mill; 
In fume-s of burning chocolate shall glow. 
And tremble at the sea that froths below.* 

If Virgil has merited such perpetual commenda" 

datioQ for exalting his bees hy the majesty and 

magniftceuce 
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ibagnificence of his diction, does not Pope de* 
serve equal praises for the pomp and lustre of 
his language on so trivial a subject? 

The same mastery of language appears in the •■ 
lively and elegant description of the game at 
Ombre, which is certainly imitated from the 
Scacchia of Vida, and as certainly equal to it, if 
not superior, fioth of them have elevated and 
enlivened their subjects, by such similies as the 
epic poets use ; but as Chess is a play of a far 
higher order than Ombre, Pope had a more dif- 
ficult task than Vida, to raise this his inferior 
subject into equal dignity and gracefulness. 
Here again our poet artfully introduces his ma- 
chinery : 

• Soon as she spreads her haad, th' aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card j 
First Ariel perch'd upon a mattadore.* 



The majesty with which the kings of spades and 
clubs, and the knaves of diamonds and clubs, 
are spoken of, is very amusing to the imagina- 
Q 2 tion ; 



I 
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tkm : aad tbe whole gime is condacfetl vic^ 
great art and judgmenL I qoestion wbetbel 
Uoyk could have played it better than Belinda^ 
It is finely contrived that she should be ^-ictoii- 
oas ; as it occasioDS a change of fortune in tbe 
dreadful loss she was speedily to undergo, and 
gives occaaioD to the poet to introduce a moral 
leBection from Virgil, which adds to the pleai 
santry of the story. Id odc of the passages 
where Pope has copied Vida, he has lost the pro- 
priety of tbe original, which arises from the dif- 
ferent colours of tbe men at Chess. 



Tho^ wfaea di^nM a routed maj niiu, &4: 

Noo aliWr, campis Wgio k boxea utrinqTue 
Composuit, daplici digests ordine Inrniis, 
AdvcrsiMpie ajnbx foltere coloribns ala:; 
Qxiam Galtoram acies, Alpino frigore Uctea 
Corpon, n tendant albis in pnelia signb, 
Aorors populos coatia, et Phietbooie peraMos 
Itmno .£Uuopas, et oigri Memnoiib aiaa.f 



To thig scene succeeds the tea-table. It is, 

donbtless, as hard to make a coffee-pot shine ia 

poetry as a plough : yet Pope has succeeded iii 

givinj^ 

• Cant. iii. »er. Bl. f Vidae Scacchia Ludus, Tcr. 7+j &c. 
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giving elegance to so familiar an object, as well 
as Virgil. The guardian spirits are again active, 
and importantly employed ; 

Strait hover ruuDd the fair her airy band i* 
Some, as she sipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd. 

Then follows an instance of assiduity fancied 
with great delicacy : 



Some o'er her lap their careful plumes display'd. 
Trembling, and conicioua of the rich brocade. 



But nothing can excel the behaviour of the 
sylphs, and their wakeful solicitude for their 
charge, when the danger grows more imminent, 
and the catastrophe approaches. 



I Th, 



Swift to the Loclt a thousand sprites repair. f 



The methods by which they endeavoured to pre- 
serve her from the intended mischief, are such 



Q3 



only 



* Cant. iii. ver. 113. 

f It is remarkable that Madame de Sevignfi has mentioned 
the sylphs as invisible attendants, and as interested in the 
sSaira of the ladies, in the 101st, lO^th, ISSth, of her Letters. 
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only as could be executed by a sylph ; and have 
theretbie an admirable propriety^ as well as the 
utmost elegance, 

A thoosuid wiiurs bv tms blow b^-k tbe hair,* 
And thrice ib^v tvitch^ the diimoMl !■ her ear; 
Thnce she k>ok*d luK^k. mad thhoe die fee drew netf. 

Still farther to heighten the pecc, and topI^ 
senre the characters of his machines to die last, 
just whn the fatal t fbitex was spread. 



£^^i t^<s» Se&vr ;^ wil: ewaie c3M:*i.2 



F«e wc*c ;ase saie<cSfe. xm ck i3ie s«^?itt ta ? 



Which l»t Sne ss an ^fcJTThabfe p^arccr on that 




Ik 



iL ^»w^ :». 



\ V^MR^ 9t^ ^MHtV ^tC?piK5feS«S5> -im ^mCOBOUKK. JQ1MUP* 

I^WI !|i» :iw^ m* XTdMMTs ^:^C3 -wniid ^ooiiil 3m «^ 



^•♦i 



lu %cr. *-H^ 
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The griding sword, with discontinuous wound, 
Pass'd thro' him; bnt th' ethereal substaoce clos'd. 
Not long divisible.* — — 

The parodies are some of the most exquisite parts 
of this poem. That which follows from the 
*' Dum juga mentis aper," of Virgil, contains 
"some of the most artful strokes of satire, and 
the most poignant ridicule imaginable. 

White fish in streams, or birds delight in air. 
Or in a coach and six the British fair. 
As long as Atalantis shall be read. 
Or the small pillow grace a lady's bed. 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days. 
When numerous wax-lighU in bright order blaze. 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give. 
So long my honor, name, and praise, shall live.f 

The introduction of frequent parodies on se- 
rious and solemn passages of Homer and Virgil, 
give much life and spirit to heroi-comic poetry. 
*' Tu dors, Prelat? tu dors?" in Bolleau, is 
he " EufTfit A7f(©' ipii" of Homer, and is full of 
Q 4 humour. 

* Paradise Loat, Book vi. ver, 329. 
t Cant. iii. ver. 163. 
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humour. The wife of the barber talks in thn 
language of Dido in her expostulations to ber^ 
^neas, at the beginning of the second canto of ] 
the Lutrin. Pope's parodies of the speech of 
Sarpedon, in Homer,* and of the description of I 
Achilies's sceptrej-f together with the scales of 1 
Jupiter, from Homer, Virgil, and Milton.J are I 
judiciously introduced in their several places*' J 
are, perhaps, superior to those Boileau or Garth 
have used; and are worked up with peculiar 
pleasantry. The mind of the reader is engaged 
by novelty, when it so unexpectedly finds a 
thought, or object, it had been accustomed to 
survey in another form, suddenly arrayed in a 
ridiculous garb. A mixture of comic and ridi- 
culous images, with serious and important ones, 
adds, also, no small beauty to this species of 
poetry. As in the following passages, where 
real and imaginary distresses are coupled toge^ 
thcr : 



Not yoythrul kings, in battle iieiz'd alive ;% 
Kot scornful virgins, who their charms survive ; 



* Cant. V 
I Cant. V, 



t Cant, i 
^ Cant, ii 
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Kot ardent loversj robbM of all their bliss ; 
Not ancient ladies^ when refusM a kiss ; 
Kot tyrants fierce^ that unrepenting die ; 

Nay, to carry the climax still higher, 

Not Cynthia, when her manteau's pinn'd awry^ 
£'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair. 

This is much superior to a similar passage in the 
Dispensary, which Pope might have in his eye : 

At this the victors own such ecstacies,* 
" As Memphian priests if their Osiris sneeze ; 
Or champions with Olympic clangor fir'd ; 
Or simp'ring prudes, with spritely Nantz inspired ; 
Or Sultans, rais'd from dungeons to a crown j 
Or fasting zealots, when the sermon's done. 

These objects have no reference to Garth's sub- 
ject, as almost all of Pope's have, in the passage 
in question, where some female foible is glanced 
at. In this same canto, the cave of Spleen, the 
pictures of her attendants, Ill-nature and Af-* 
fectation, the effects of the vapour that hung 

over her palace, the imaginary diseases she occa- 

:\ 

slons,' 



i 

* Cant, V. ad cat. 
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«ODS, the • speech of Umbriel, a gnora^ to 
maliguaut deity, the vial of female sorrows, the 
speech of Thaiestris to aggravate the misfortunci 
the breaking the vial, with its direful effects, and 
the speech of the disconsolate Belinda ; all these 
circumstances are poetically imagined, and are' 
fai superior to any of Botleau and Garth. How 
much in character is it for Belinda to mark a very 
dismal and soUtary situation, by wishing to be 
conveyed 



Where the gilt chariot nerer marks the way. 
Where none learn Ombre, oone e'er Uste Boh«a.-t- 



Kothing 



* Eq>eciany when be adjures tbe goddess by an accooat od 
his Krvices, Cant. it. »er. 71, 

If e'er nitli airy horns I planted heads. 
Or rumpled petiicoals, or tumbled beds. 
Or caos'd saspicion nhere no bouI was nid^ 
Or discompos'd the head-dress of a pmd^ 

Hear nie, and toacb Belinda with chagrin. 
That siugle act gives half the world the spleen. 

Nothing can ef^ual this beautiful panegyric, but the satirical 
toQcbes that go before. 

t Cant. i¥. Ter. 155. 
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Nothing is more common in the poets, than to 
introduce omeas as preceding some important 
and dreadful event. Virgil has strongly de- 
scribed those that preceded the death of Dido. 
The rape of Belinda's Lock must necessarily also 
be attended with alarming prodigies. With what 
exquisite satire are they enumerated ! 

■■ Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-bux fell ; 
The tottering china shook without a wind.* 



And Still more to aggravate the direfulness of the 
impending evil, 



( Nay, Poll sate mute, and Shock was most unkind I 



^^^vThe chief subject of the Bfth and last canto, 
is the battle that ensues, and the endeavours of 
the ladies to recover the hair. This battle is de- 
scribed, as it ought to be, in very lofty and 
pompous terms : a game of romps was never so 
well dignified before. Tlie weapons made use of 
are the most proper imaginable : tlie lightning of 
bf ladies eyes, intolerable frowns, a pinch of 
snuff, 
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snuff, and a bodkin. The machiQery is not for- 
got : 

Triampbant Umbriel on a sconce's height, 
Clapp'd his glad wiogs, and sate to TJew the fight.* 

Again, when the snuff is given to the Baron, 

The gnomes direct, to e»'ry atom jusf. 
The pungent grains of titillating dustf 

Boileau and Garth have also each of them enli- 
vened their pieces with a mock fight. But Boi- 
leau has kid the scene of his action in a neigli- 
bouring bookseller's shop, M'here the combatants 
et^wunter each other by chance. Tliis conduct' 
is' a little inartificial ; but has given the satirist an 
tf()portunity of indiilging his ruling passion, the 
exposing the bad poets with which France at 
that time abounded. Swift's Battle of the Book^ ' 
at the end dF the TaTe of- a Tub, is evidently 
taken from this J battle .of' Bbileau, which is ex- 
cellent in its kind. The fight of the physicians, 



J Cant. 1 
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in the Dispensary, is one of its most shining 
parts. There is a vast deal of propriety, as well 
as pleasantry, in the weapons Garth has given 
to his warriors. They are armed, much in cha- 
racter, with caustics, emetics, and cathartics ; 
with buckthorn, and steel-pills ; with syringes, 
bed-pans, and uriiials. The execution is exactly 
proportioned to the deadliness of such irresistible 
weapons ; and the wounds inliicted are suitable to 
the nature of each different instrument said to 
inflict them.* 



We are now arrived at the grand catastrophe 
of the poem : the invaluable Lock which is so 
eagerly sought, is irrecoverably lost I And here 
our poet lias made a judicious use of that cele- 
brated fiction of Ariosto, that all things lost on 
earth are treasured in the moon. How such a 
fiction can properly have place in an epic poem, 
it becomes the defenders of this agreeably extra- 
vagant writer to justify ; but in a comic poem, 
it appears with grace and consistency. Tlie 
whole passage in Ariosto is full of wit and satire; 
for wit and satire were, perhaps, the chief and 
characteribtical 



338 
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characteristical of the many striking excellenci^l 
of Ariosto.* In this repositorj- in the lunar ' 
sphere, says the sprightly Italian, M'ere to be I 
found, 



Le lachrime, e i soap 


ri de gli araanti 


L'inutii' tempo, che a 


perde a gioco. 


E I' otio longo d'huon 


niai ignoranti. 


Vani diaegni, che nor 


ban mai loco. 



I 



I vani desiderii soao lanti, 

Che la piu parte ingombra dl qnel loco. 



* If this be thought too har^h a criticism on ibis jnstly ce^ 
lebrated Italian, I am ready to adopt the following opioioa of 
■ writer of taste and pcoctratioo. 



" Ariosto pleases ; but not by his monstrous and improbable 
ficliona, by his bizarre mixture of the serious and comic stylei^ 
by the want of coherence in his stories, or by the continual in- 
terruptions in his narration. He charms by the force and clear- 
ness of his expression, by the readiness and Tariety of hi 
Tentions, and by fai^ natural pictures of the passions,! 
ciaily those of the gay and amorous kind. And however bit 
faults may diminish our satisfaction, they are not able entirely 
to destroy it. Did our pleasure really arise from those parts of 
his poem which we denominate faults, this would be no objec- 
tion lo criticism in general ; it would only be an object! 
those parlicular rules of criticism, which would establish such 
circumstances to be faults, and wonld represent them as univt^- 
lally blameable. If they are found to please, they cannot be 
faults ; let the pleasure which Ihey produce be ever so unex< 
pected and unaccountable." Hume's Four Dissertations. 
Diss, iv. p. 212. London, 1757. 

1 
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Cio che ID summa qua giu perdesti n 
La su salteudo ritrorar potrai.* 



It is very remarkable, that the poet had the bold- 
ness to place among these imaginary treasures, 
the famous deed of gift of Constantine to Pope 
Silyester. " If (says he) I may be allowed to 
say this, 

l„..,_ 

the poets, both ancient and modern, that they 
have ever been some of the first who have de- 
tected and opposed the false claims, and mis- 
chievous usurpations, of superstition and slavery. 
Nor can this be wondered at, since these two 
are the greatest enemies, not only to all true hap- 
piness, but to all true genius. 



Queato era ii dono (se pero dir lece) 
Che Constantino al buon Silveatre fece. 



The denouement, as a pedantic disciple of 
Bossu would call it, of this poem, is well con- 
ducted. What is become of this important Lock 



• Orlando Furl 



MO 
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OF Hai&P It is made 3 coDstetUtion witKi 
of Berenice, so celebrated by Callimachus. 
it rises to heaven. 

The sylphs behold it kindling as it flies,* 

And pleas'd poaoe ita progreaj tbrongh ihe skies. 

One cannot sufficiently applaml the art of the 
poet, in constantly keeping io ihe reader's view, 
the machinery of the poem, to the very last 
Even when the Lock is transformed, the sylphs, 
who had so carefully guarded it, are here once 
again artfully mentioned, as finally rejoicing id 
its honourable transformation. 

In reading the Lutrin, I have always been 
struck with the impropriety of so serious a con- 
clusion as Boileau has given to so ludicrous a 
poem. PiKTT and Justice are beings rather 
t^oo awful to have any concern in the celebrated 
Desk, Tliey appear as much out of place and 
season, as would the archbishop of Paris ia hia> 
pontifical lobes.in an harlequin entertainment. 

POPB 
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Pope does not desert his favourite Lock, even 
after it becomes a constellation ; and the uses he 
assigns to it are, indeed, admirable, and have a 
reference to the subject of the poem : 

This the beaa monde shall from the Mall survey,* 
And hail with music its propitious ray; 
This the blest lover shall for Venus take. 
And send up prayers from Rosarounda's lake ; 
This Partridge soon shall view iti cloudless akieS| 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyes; 
And hence th' egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

This is at once, dulce Loqui, and ridebe pE- 

CORUM. 

Upon the whole, I hope it will not be thought 
an exaggerated panegyric to say, that the Rape 
OF THE Lock is the best satire extant ; that 
it contains the truest and livehest picture of mor 
dern life ; and that the subject is of a more 
elegant nature, as well as more artfully conductr 
ed, - than that of any other heroi-comic poeo]. 
Pope here appears in the light of a man of gal- 

VOL, I. R lantry, 



* Cant. V. ver 133. 
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lantiy, and of a thorough knowledge of the 
world ; and^ indeed, he had nothing, in his car- 
riage and deportment, of that affected singula- 
rity, which has induced some men of genius to 
despise, and depart from, the established rules 
of politeness and civil life. For all poets have 
not practised the sober and rational advice of 
Boileau : 



Que les yers ne soient pas votre eternel emploi : 
Cnltivez tos amis, soyez homme de foi. 
C'est peu d' etre agitable et charmaat dans un liyre ; 
II fait sayoir encore, et converser, et Tiyre.* 



Our nation can boast also, of having produced 
one or two more poems of the burlesque kind, 
that are excellent; particularly the Splendid 
Shilling, that admirable copy of the solemn 
irony of Cervantes, who is the father and unri- 
valled model of the true mock-heroic : and the 
MusciPULA, written with the purity of Virgil, 
whom the author so perfectly understood, and 
with the pleasantry of Lucian : to which I can- 
not /brbear adding, the Sceibleriad of Mr. 

Cambridge, 

♦ L*Art Poetique, Chant iv. 
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Cambridge,* the Machine Gesticulantes of 
Addison, the Hobbinol of Somerville, and the 
Trivia of Gay. 

If some of the most candid among the French 
critics begin to acknowledge, that they have pro- 
duced nothing, in point of Sublimity and Ma- 
jesty, equal to the Paradise Lost, we may also 
venture to affirm, that, in point of Delicacy, 
Elegance, and fine-turned Raillery, on which 
they have so much valued themselves, they have 
produced nothing equal to the Rape of the 
LrOCK. It is in this composition Pope principally 

R 2 appears 

* This learned and ingenious writer hath made a new re- 
markj in his preface^ worth, examination and attention. He 
says, that in first reading the four celebrated mock-heroic 
poems^ he perceived they had all some radical defect. That 
at last he founds by a diligent perusal of Don Quixote^ that 
Propriety was the fundamental excellence of that work. That 
all the Marvellous was reconcileable to Probability, as the au- 
thor lead his hero into that species of absurdity on\y, which it 
i^vas Tiatural for an imagination heated with the continual read* 
iog of books of chivalry to fall into. That the want of atten- 
tion to thi*, was the fundamental error of those poems. For 
with what Propriety do Churcknun, Physicians, Beaux, and 
'Belles, or Booksellers, in the Lutrin, Dispensary, Eape of the 
Lock, and Dunciad, address themselves to heathen Gods, offer 
sacrifices, consult oracles, or talk the language of Homer, and 
of the heroes of antiquity ?• 
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appears a Poet, in which he has displayed more 
imagination than in all his other works taken 
together. It should, however, be remembered, 
that he was not the first former and creator of 
those beautiful machines, the sylphs, on which 
his claim to imagination is chiefly founded. He 
found them existing ready to his hand ; but has, 
indeed, employed theni mth singular judgment 
and artifice. 



SECTION 
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SECTION V. 



OF THE ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF AN 
UNFORTUNATE LADY, THE PROLOGUE 
TO CATO, AND THE EPILOGUE 
TO JANE SHORE. 

JL HE Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady^ which is next to be spoken of, aa it came 
fVom the heart, is very tender and pathetic ; more ^ 
so, I think, than any other copy of verses of our 
author. We are unacquainted with the whole of 
her history, and with that series of misfortunes 
which seems to have drawn on the melancholy 
catastrophe alluded to in the beginning of this 
Elegy. She is said to be the same person to 
whom the Duke of Buckingham has addressed 
some lines, viz. **To a Lady designing to retire 
into a Monastery.'^ This design is also hinted at 
in Pope's Letters,* where he says, in a letter 

R3 addressed, 

^ VoL vii. p. 193. Octaro Edition. 



V 
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addressed, I presume, to this very person, " If 
you are resolved, in revenge, to rob the world 
of so much example as you may afford it, I be^ 
lieve your design will be vain : for even in a 
monastery, your devotions cannot carry you so 
far towards the next world, as to make this lose 
sight of you : but you will be like a star, thali 
while it is fixed in heaven, shines over all tbe 
earth. Wheresoever Providence shall dispose of 
the most valuable thing I know, I shall ever . 
follow you with my sincerest wishes ; and my 
best thoughts will be perpetually waiting upon 
you, when you never hear of me or them. Your 
own guardian angels cannot be more constant, 
nor more silent." 

This Elegy opens with a striking abruptness, 
and a strong image; the poet fancies he be- 
holds suddenly the phantom of his murdered 
friend : 



What beck'ning ghost along the moonlight shade» 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 
Tis she ! — But why that bleeding bosom gor'd ? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? 



This 
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This question alarms the reader, and puts one in 
mind of that lively and affecting image in the 
prophecy of Isaiah, so vigorously conceived, 
that it places ^ the object full in one's eyes : 
** Who is this that cometh from Edom ? with 
dyed garments from Bosra ?"* Akenside has be- 
gun one of his odes in the like manner ; 

O fly ! 'tis dire Suspicion's mien j 
And meditating plagues unseen> 

The sorc'ress hither bends ! 
Behold her torch in gall imbru'd ; 
Behold her garments drop with blood 

Of lovers and of friends ! 

The execrations on the cruelties of this lady's 
relations, which had driven her to this deplorable 
extremity, are very spirited and forcible ; espe- 
cially where the poet says emphatically. 

Thus, If eternal justice rules the ball. 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall. 

He describes afterwards the desolation of this 
family, by the following lively circumstance and 
prosopopoeia : 

It 4 There 

* Chap. Ixiii^ ver. 1. 
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There paswngere ifaall stand, and pointing sav, 
(While the k«g faa«rab blacken all the war,) 
Lo ! ifaeK were tb«y wtiose souLs the fnries steei'd. 
And cntst with hearts nokDOwing btrw to yield ! 
So perish all whose br^wt ne'er leani'd lo glow 
For otheis gowl, or melt at vthen woe. 

Tbe incident of her dying in a countiy remcrte 
from her relations and acquaintance, h touched 
Tith great tenderness,' and introduced with pro- 
priety, to aggravate and heighten her lamentable 
^te: 

No friend's compIaiDt, no kind domestic tear.* 

Pleas'd thy pale ghost, or grac'd thy mournful hier: 

By foreign bands thy dying eyes were clos'd. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compw'd. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adom'd. 

By strangers bonour'd, and by strangers moum'd ! 

The force of the repetition of the significant 

epithet yore/gTi, need not be pointed out to any 

reader of sensibility. The right of sepulture, t 

■ which she was deprived from the manner of hi 

deatl^ 

* Something like that pathetic stroke in the Philoctelea 
Sophocles, who, among other heaVy circumstances of distrei 
is said not to have near him, any ^go^i a^ifix. Ver. 17L' 
Aoi lo be traB»lateU. 
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death, is glanced at with great delicacy ; nay» 
and a very poetical use is made of it : 



though no sacred earth allow thee room] 
Nor hallow*!! dirge be routter'd o'er thy tomb. 
Vet shall (hy grave with rising flowers be drest. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast; 
shall the mom her earliest tears bestow, 
'here the first roses of the y^ar shall blow. 



If this Elegy be so excellent, it may be 
ascribed to this cause, that the occasion of it was 
real ; for it is certainly an indisputable maxim, ' 
" That nature is more powerful than fancy j 
that we can always feel more than we can ima- 
gine ; and that the most artful fiction can give 
way to truth." When Polus, the celebrated ac- 
tor, once affected his audience with more than 
ordinary emotions, it was " luctii et lamentis 
TEris," by bursting out into real cries and tears; 
for in personating Electra weeping over the sup- 
posed urn of her brother Orestes, he held in his 
hand the real ashes of his own son lately dead.* 
Events that have actually happened, are, after all, 
the properest subjects for poetry. The best 
eclogue 



* Aul. Gill. Koct. Attic, lib. vii, • 



I 
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I might not encrease their misery. fFe were alt 
mute that day, and the following. Quel di, e 1* 
akro, stemmo tutti muti. The fourth day being 
come,* Gaddo, falling extended at my feet, cried, 
Padre mio, che non m' qjuti ! My father, xohy do 
you not kelp tne ? and died. The other three ex- 
pired one after the other, between the fifth and 
sixth day, famished, as thou seest me now ! And 
I, being seized with blindness, began to go groping 
•upon them with my hands and feet ; and continued 
calling them by their 7iames three days after they 
were dead. E tre di li chiamai poichc fur morti : 
then hunger vanquished my grief!" 

If this inimitable description had, been found 
in Homer, the Greek tragedies, or Virgil, how 
many commentaries and panegyrics would it have 
given rise to ? What shall we say, or think, of 
the genius able to produce it ? Perhaps the In- 
ferno of Dante is the next composition to the 
Iliad, in point of originality and sublimity. And 

with 



♦ Mr. Rithardson was the first that gave an English transU. 
tion in blank verse of this passage of DantCj in his book, en- 
titled a Discourse on the Dignity of tbe Scieoce of a ConnoiB* 
teuT. Loudon 1719. p%ge 3a 
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TPil^Kgard to the Pathetic, let this tale stand a 
testimony of his abilities : for my own part, I 
truly believe it was never carried to a greater 
height. It is remarkable, that Chaucer appears 
to have been particularly struck with this tale ia 
Dante, having highly commended this, " grele 
poete of Italic," for this narration; with a sum- 
mary of wliicli he concludes the Monke'a Tale.* 

The Vroloovt. to Addison's Tragedy of Caio, 
is superior to any prologue of Dryden ; who, 
notwithstanding, is so justly celebrated for this 
species of writing. The prologues of Dryden 
are satirical and facetious; this of Pope is solemn 
^^ and 

^B Milton was particularly foiiil of this writer. The fi>lbn-. 
ing passage is curious, and has not been taken notice of by the 
late writers of his life : " Ego eerie istis utrisque Unguis ooti 
extremis tan tun I mo do lahris madidua; sed siquis alius, quantnin 
per ^DuDS licuit, pocuJis majoribus projutus, po&sum tamet; 
nonnunquani ad ilium Danfem, et Petrarrham, aliosque ves* 
tros comphisculos, tibenicr & cupide comts^atum ire. Nee 
roe tarn ipss Atlienae Attica cuni illo suo pbllucido Ilisso, nee 
ilia vetus Roma suS Tiberis ripa retinere valuerunt, quin ssepe 
Arnum vestruni, & Ftesulanos illos CoUes iiiviserc amcm. Mil- 
ton. Epcstol. EpisC. viii, B. Bommathgeo Flurcntino. Ml-. 
CHAEL Ancelo, from a similarity of genius, was fond of Dante. 
Both were great masters in the Terrible. M. Angelo made n 
Bas-rthef on this subject, which I have seen. 
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is out of no disrespect to tod, yotuig man ; 
the players ha^-c had niy goods too cheap," 

The tragedy of Cato itsetf is a glaring hkt 
suoce of the force of party ;• so seatentiousi 
and declamatory a drama vould oerer have met* 
with such rapid and amaziog success, if every 
line and sentiment had not been particularly tor-' 
tured, and applied to recent events, and the 
reigning disputes of the times. The purity and 
energy of the diction, and the loftiness of the 
sentiments, copied in a great measure from Lu« 
can, Tacitus, and Seneca the philosopher, merif 
approbatioii,. 



* When Addison spake of the svcrelarr of state at tfaat 
line, he always cailMl him, in the language or Shake^teare, 
" Tha eaidfr'd Bolinglrokc." Nolwilhslanding this, AddUou 
asnired Pwe. he did iiol bring his tragedy on the stage with 
anv party views ; nay, desired Pope to carry the poem lo the 
Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke for their pertjsal. The play, 
hovrerer, was always considered as a (rarniog to the people, 
that liberty was in danger during that Tory ministry. To ob- 
viate the strong impressioDs that so popalar a perfoimaace 
might make on ihe minds of the audience, Loid Bolingbroke, 
in the midst of tbeir violent applauses, sent for Booth, who 
played Cato, one night, into his bus, between the acts, and 
presented bim with fifty guineas; in acknowledgment, as he I 
expressed it niih great address, fordefcnding the cause of lii 
berty £o well against a perpeloal dlctalor. 
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approbation. But I have always thought, that 
those pompous Roman sentiments are not so diffi- 
cult to be produced as is vulgarly imagined ; and 
which, iudeedj dazzle only the vulgar. A stroke 
of nature is, in my opinion, worth a hundred 
such thoughts as 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 
The post of honour la a private station. 

Cato is a fine dialogue on hberty, and the love 
of one's country ; but considered as a dramatic 
performance, nay, as a model of a just tragedy, 
as some have affectedly represented it, it must 
be owned to want Action and Pathos ; the 
two hinges, I presume, on which a just tragedy 
ought necessarily to turn, and without which- it 
cannot subsist. It wants also Character, al- 
though that be not so essentially necessary to a 
tragedy as Action. Syphax, indeed, in his * 
interview with Juba, bears some marks of a 
rough African : the speeches of the rest may be 
transferred to any of the personages concerned. 
The simile drawn from Mount Atlas, and the de- 
VOL. I. S scription 



* Act. ii. Scene v 
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scription of the Numidian traveller smothered Jo 
the desert, are, indeed, in character, but suffi- 
ciently obvious. How Addison could fall into 
the false and unnatural custom of ending ha 
three first acts with sirailies, is amazing in so 
chaste and correct a writer. Tlie loves of Juba. 
and Marcia, of Fortius and Lucia, are vicious! 
and insipid episodes, debase the dignity, and 
destroy the unity, of the fable. 

One would imagine, from the practice of our 
modern play-wrights, that love was the only pas- 
sion capable of producing any great calamitie* 
in human life : for this passion has engrossed, 
and been impertinently introduced into, all sub- 
jects.* In the Cinna of Corneille, which the 

prince 



• When the resolution of Meilea to kill hct children, h d. 
most disarmed and destroyed by looking at them, and by theil 
sQiiliDg upon her, she breaks out 

A', 1X1— ri Sf aff « -,-— xaf Sios yaf oi^i]«j. 
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pfince of Cond^ called " the Breviary of kings," 
Masiinus whines like a sliepherd in the Pastor 
Fido, even in the midst of profound political re- 
flections, that equal those of Tacitus and Ma- 
chiavel; and while the most important event that 
could happen to the empire of the world was 
debating. In his imitation of the Electra of So- 
phocles, Crebillon has introduced a frigid love 
intrigue. Achilles must be in love in the Ipbi- 
genia of Racine; and the rough Mithridates 
must be involved in this universal passion. A 
passion, however, it is, that will always shine 
upon the stage, where it is introduced as the 
chief subject, but not subordinate and secon- 
^dary.* 'ITius, perhaps, there cannot be finer 



Heu, heu ! cur nieoeulis asploitis, liberi? 
Cur arridetis hoc exlremo risil ? 

I, heal quid faciamf cor enim mihi dlsperit ! 

Euripid. Medea. Ver. 1041. 



Q lender, jnd so deeply 



Ho ■entiments of the I-over cai 
teaching, as these of the Mother. 

* L' Amour farieux, criminel, malbeureus, suivi de remords, 
arrache de nobles krmes. Point de milieu: il faut, au tjue 
I'amour domioe en tiran, ou qu'il ne parolue pas. 

Oeurrea de Voltaire. Tom. xii. page 153. 

1 bare Just been told, that Chateaubbun also very lately mad« 
poor Philoctetes in love in his Desert Island. 



N 
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sabjects for a drama, than Pbxdra, Romeo, 
Othello, and Monioiia. The vfaole distress ia 
these pieces an^es thigl^ from this UDfortuDate-, 
, pa&sioo, carried to an extieme.* Tlie greatek 
passions were the constant subjects of the Gre- 
cian; the T£XDERES pa&sioDs of the French and 
English theatres. Terror reigned in the former; 
pity occupies the latter. The moderns may yet 
boast of some pieces, that are not emasculated 
■uitb this epidemical effeminacy. Racine was at 
last convinced of its impropriety, and gave the 
public his admirable Atbalia ; in which were uo 
parts, commonly called by the French, d'amoreux 
& de Tamorcuse, which parts were always given 
to their two capital actors. The ilerope, M*- 
hornet, and Orestes, of Voltaire, are likewise 
free from any ill-placed tenderness, and romantic 
gallantry' ; for which he has merited the praises 
of the learned father Toumemine, in a letter to 



MPm stage. 



* The introdnction of female actrcssex on tfae : 
logether with that importance which the ladies 
agea i»te juUiy gainetl, \a comparison to tvbai 
altowed ihem. are the two great reasons, :uiioag oiber^.of the 
pteraleace of these lender talcs. The ladies of Atheas had 
not interen or abiti:ies enough to damn & piece of Sophocle* 
or Euripides. 
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Ms friend father Brumoy.* But Lear and Mac- 
beth are also striking instances what interesting 
tragedies may be written, without having «• 
course to a love-story. It is pity that the tra- 
gedy of Cato, in which all tlie rules of the 
drama, as far as the mechanism of writing reaches, 
are observed, is not exact with respect to the 
unity of time. There was no occasion to extend 
the time of the fable longer than the mere repre- 
sentation takes up ; all might have passed in the 
compass of three hours from the morning, with 
a description of which the play opens ; if the 
poet, in the fourth scene of the fifth act, had 
not talked of ihe setting sun playing on the ar- 
mour of the soldiers. 



Having been imperceptibly led into this little 

criticism on the tragedy of Cato, I beg leave to 

speak a few words on some oilier of Addison's 

pieces. The t first of his poems, addressed to 

S 3 Dry den, 

• hes Oeuvres i!c Voltaire, torn. viii. 38, 

•f Tickel has riiliculoasly marked the author's age to be but 
twenty-two ao<! twenty -sl-vpo ; as if [hese verses were extraor- 
dinary eflbrts at that age ! To these, however, Addison owed 
bis introduction at cuurt, and his acquaiotance with that polila 
patron, l.ord Somers. 



I 
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Dryden, Sir John Somers, and King Williau^ 
are languid, prosaic, and void of any poeticil 
imagery or sptriL The Letter from Italy is by 
no means equal to a subject fruitful of genuine 
poetry, and which might have warmed the hkmIl 
I cold and correct imagination. One would han' 
I expected, a young traveller, in the height of hil 
I genius and judgment, wuuld have broke out ints 
I some strokes of enthusiasm. With what flatnea 
and unfeelingness has he spoken of statuary and 
painting I Raphael ne^'er received a more flegmi- 
tic eulogy. The slavery and superstition of the 
present Romans, are well touched upon towardl 
the conclusion ; but I will venture to name & 
little piece on a parallel subject that excels Ihig 
celebrated Letter ; and in which is much lively* 
and original imagery, strong painting, and manlf 
sentiments of fieedom. It is a copy of verso 
written at Virgil's Tomb, and printed in Dodstey*! 
* Miscellanies. 

That there are many well-ttTouglit descriptions, 

and even pathetic strokes, in the Campaign, it 

would be stupidity and malignitj" Jo deny. But. 

-surely 

* Vol. iv. page 1 14. 
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irely the regular march which the poet has ob- 
»rved from one town to another, as if he had 
ecn a commissary of the army, cannot well be 
soused. There is a passage in Boileau, so re- 
larkably applicable to this fault of Addison, 
lat one would almost be tempted to think he 
ad the Campaign in his eye, when he wrote it, 
* the time would admit * it. 

Loin ces rimeurs craintifs, dont I'esprit phlegmatique 
Garde dans ses fureurs un ordre didactique ; 
Qui chantant d'un heros les progr^s eclatans, 
Maigres historiens, suivront l'ordre des temps ; 
Us n'osent un moment prendre un sujet de viie. 
Pour prendre Dole^ ii faut que Lille soit rendilre ; 
£t que leur vers exact, ainsi que Mezerai, 
Ait fait d^ja tomber — les remparts de f Coutrai. 

he most spirited verses Addison has written, 
re, an Imitation of the Third Ode of the Third 
ook of Horace, which is, indeed, performed 
ith energy and vigour ; and his compliment 

S 4 to 



* But the Art of Poetry was written in the year 1672, many 
jars before the Campaign. Addison might have profited hy 
is rule of his acquaintance, for whom he had a great r^- 
ect. 

t L'Aft poetique. Ch. ii. 
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to Kneller, mi the Picture of King George tltf 
First. The occasion of this last poem is pectt- 
liarly happy ; for among the works of Phidias, 
which he enumerates, he selects such statues as 
exactly mark, and characterise, the last six firi- 
tish kings and queens. 

* Great Pao, who wont to chase the fair. 

And lov'd ihii apreading oak, was there ; 

Old Saturn too, with upcast eyes. 

Beheld his abdicated skies; 

Aad inighly Mars, for war renown'd, 

la adamantine armour frown'd : . 

By him the childless goddesa roae, 

Minerva, studious to compcMe 

Her twisted threads; the web she strung. 

And o'er a loom of marble hung. 

Thelis, the troubled ocean's queen, 

Match'd with a Mortal, next was seen, 

Reclining on a funeral urn. 

Her short-liv'd darling son to mourn. 

The last was He whose thunder slew 

The Titan race, a rebel crew, , 

That from a Hundred Hills ally'd. 

In impious league their kingdefy'd. 

< Crahles H. famous for his le^vdness : the allusion 
being concealed iu the oak is. artful. James H. Willi. 
Uneen Maey, who had no heirs, and was a great work'V 
dueon Anne, married to the Prince of Denmark, who lost tl 
D. of Gloucester In his youth. Georce I. who conquered tt 
Highland rebeUat Preston, 1715. 
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cere is scarcely, I believe, any instance, where 
mythology has been applied with more delicacy 
and dexterity, and has been contrived to auswer, 
in its application, so minutely, exactly, in so 
many corresponding circumstances. There are 
various passages in the opera of Rosamond, that 
deserve to be mentioned as beautiful; and the 
versification of this piece is particularly musical. 

Whatever censures we have here too boldly, 
perhaps, ventured to deliver on the professed 
poetry of Addison, yet must we candidly own, 
that in various parts of his Prose Essays, are to 
be found many strokes of genuine and sublime 
poetry ; many marks of a vigorous and exuberant 
imagination. Particularly, in the noble allegory 
of Pain and Pleasui-e, the Vision of Mirza, the 
story of Maraton and Varatilda, of Constantia 
and Theodosius, and the beautiful eastern tale of 
Abdaliah and Balsora ; and many others : toge- 
ther with several strokes in the Essay on the 
Pleasures of Imagination.* It has been the lot of 
many great names, not to have been able to ex- 
press tliemselvfs with beauty and propriety in the 
fetters of verse, in tlieir respective languages, 

who 



I 
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who have yet manifested the force, fertility, and 
creative power, of a most poetic genius in prose.* 
Tliis was the case of Plato, of Lucian, of Fene- 
lon, of Sir Phib'p Sidney, and Dr. T. Burnet, 
who, in his Theory of the Earth, has displayed 
an imagination very nearly equal to that of 
Milton : 



DisceJunt ! totuin video per Inane gcri res ! 

After all, the chief and characteristical excellency 
of Addison, was his humour; for in humour 
no mortal has excelled him, except MoUerc. Wit- 
ness the character of Sir Roger de Coverley, so 
original, so natural, and so inviolably preserved; 
particularly in the month which the Spectator 
spends at his hall in the country! Witness also 

the 



i 



\-'. * In Bome of the eastern stories, lately published in the 
Adventurer, moch invention is displayed ; and this tcm by 
an author, that, 1 have never heard, has written any consider- 
able verses. See^ particularly, the story of Amurdth, N". 20, 
of Nouraddio and Amana, N". 73j and of Carazan, N". 152, 
..fc|y-Mr. Hawkesworth. 

t Vol. II. during the monlh of July, See the characters 
cf Witt. Wimble. Moll White, and llic JustliTs of the Ouo- 
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rummer, that excellent and neglected co- 
medy, that just pictuie of life and real manners, 
where the poet never speaks in his own person, 
or totally drops or forgets a character, for the 
sake of introducing a brilliant simile, or acuta 
remark ; wiiere no train is laid for wit ; no JjiaE* 
aiYs, or Bt,NS, are suffered to appear. 

The Epilogue to Jane Shore is the last piece 
that belongs to this Section ; the title of which 
by this time the reader may have possibly forgot. 
It is written with that air of gallantry and rail- 
lery, which, by a strange perversion of taste, 
" the audience expects in all epilogues to the most 
serious and pathetic pieces. To recummend 
cuckoldom, and palliate adultery, is their usual 
intent. I wonder Mrs. Oldlield was not suffered 
to speak it; for it is superior to that which was 
used on the occasion. In this taste Garrick has 
written some, that abound in spirit and drollery. 
Rowe's 



Fum, p. 200, & seq. And Vol. v. Sir Roger at WestmiDster 
Abbey, 329. and particularly at the tragedy of the Distrcst 
Mother with ihe Spectator. 



I 
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I Rowe's genius* -was rather delicate and soft, than 
stroog and pathetic ; his compositions sooth us 
with a tranquil and tender sort of complacency, 
rather than cleave the heart with pangs of com- 
'miseration. His distresses are entirely founded 
on the passion of love. His diction is extremely 
elegant and chaste, and his versification'^ highly 
melodious. His plays are declamations rather 
than dialogues ; and his characters are general, 
and undistinguished from each other. Such. a. 
furious character as that of Bajazet is easily 
drawn ; and, let me add, easily acted. There is 
a want of unity in the fable of Tamerlane. The 
death's head, dead body, and stage hung in 
mourning, in the Fair Penitent, are artificial and 
mechanical methods of affecting an audience. 

In 

* There are, however, some images in Rowe strongly paint- 
ed ; such, particularly, as the folloning, which is worthy of 
Spenser ; speaking of the Tourr. 

Methinks Suspicion and Distbust dwell here, 
Staring with meagre forms thro' grated windows. 

Lady Jane Grey, Act ii. Sc. ii. 

f He has translated Lucan with force and spirit. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the best translations in the English language 
and seems not to be sufficiently valued. 
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I a word, his plays are musical and pleasing 
lems ; but inactive and unmoving tragedies, 
lis of Jane Shore is, I think, the most interest- 
g and affecting of any he has given us : but 
obability is sadly violated in it, by the neglect 
• the unity of time. For a person to be sup- 
)sed to be starved during the representation of 
re acts, is -a striking instance of the absurdity 
' this violation. In this piece, as in all of 
owe, are many florid speeches, utterly incon- 
stent with the state and situation of the dis- 
essful personages who speak them. When 
lore first meets with her husband, she says, 

♦ Art thou not risen by miracle from death ? 
Thy shroud is fallen from" off thee, and the grave 
Was bid to give thee up, that thou might'st come« 
The messenger of grace and goodness to me.— ^ 

[e has then added some lines, intolerably flowery 
n^ unnatural : 



Give me your drops, ye soft descending rains. 
Give me your streams, ye never-ceasing springs. 
That my sad eyes may still supply my duty. 
And feed an everlasting flood of sorrow. 



This 



* Act. ¥. Sf. r. 
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This is of a far distant strain from those tender 
and simple exclamations she uses when her hus» 
band oflfers her some rich conserves : 



* How can you be so good ? 



And again, 



Have you forgot 



That costly string of pearl you brought me home^ 
And tyM about my neck ? How could I leave you f 

She continues to gaze on him with earnestness, 
and, instead of eating, as he entreats her, she 
observes. 



You're strangely alter'd'— 



Say, gentle Belmour, is he not ? How pale 
Your visage is become ! Your eyes are hollow ! 
Nay, you are wrinkled too— 

To which she instantly subjoins, struck with the 
idea that she herself was the unhappy cause of 
this alteration. 



Alas, the day ! 



My wretchedness has cost you many a tear. 
And many a bitter pang since last we parted. 

What 

♦ Act. V. Sc. V, 
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What she answers to her husband, when he asks; 
her movingly. 

Why dost thou fix thy dying eyes upon me- 
With such an earnest, such a piteous look. 
As if thy heart was full of some sad meaning 
Thou could'st not speak ? 

Is pathetic to a great degree ; 

Forgive me I but forgive mc ! 

These few words far exceed the most pompous 
declamations of Cato. The interview betwixt 
Jane Shore and Alicia, in the middle of this act, 
is also very affecting ; where the madness of 
Alicia is well painted. But of all representations 
of madness^ that of Clementina, in the history 
of Sir Charles Grandison, is the most deeply in* 
teresting. I know not whether even the mad- 
ness of Lear is m rought up, and expressed by so 
many little strokes of nature, and genuine pas- 
sion. Shall I say it is pedantry to prefer and 
compare the madness of Orestes, in Euripides, 
to this of Clementina ? 



It 
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It is probable tbat this is become the most po^ 
pular and pleasing tragedy of all Bowe*s works^ 
because it is founded on our own histoiy. I can- 
not forbear wishing that our writers would more 
frequently search for subjects in the annals of 
England, which afford many striking and pathe- 
tic events proper for the stage. TTe have been 
too long attached to Grecian and Roman stories* 
In truth, the domestica facta are more inte- 
resting, as well as more useful : more interesting; 
because we all think ourselves concerned in the 
actions and fates of our countrymen : more use- 
ful, because the characters and manners bid the 
fairest to be true and natural, when they are 
drawn from models with which we are exactly 
acquainted. The Turks, the Persians, and Ame- 
ricans, of our poets, are, in reality, distinguished 
from Englishmen only by their turbans and fea* 
thers ; and think, and act, as if they were born 
and educated within the bills of mortality. The 
historical plays of * Shakespeare are always par- 
ticularly 

* Milton has left, in a manuscript, thirty-three subjects for 
tragedies, ail taken from the English annals; which rnanu* 

script 
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Ocularly grateful to the spectator, mHo loves to 
see and hear our own Harrys and Edwards, better 
than all the Achilleses or Cssars that ever existed. 
In the choice of a domestic story, however, much 
judgment and circumspection must be exerted, 
to select. one of a proper tera ; neither of too 
ancient, or of too modern a date. The manners 
of times very ancient, we shall he apt to falsify, 
as tiiose of the Greeks and Romans, And re- 
cent events, with which we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted, are deprived of the power of impress- 
ing solemnity and awe, by their notoriety and 
iamiliarity. Age softens and wears away all those 
disgracing and depreciating circumstances which 
attend modern transactions, merely because they 
are modern. Lucan was much embarrassed by 
the proximity of the times he treated of. On 
this very account, as veil as others, the best 
tragedy that could be possibly written on the 
murder of Charles I. would be coldly received. 
Bacine ventured to write on a recent history, in 

^KpL. I. T 

^^Wpt the curioui reader may see printed in Newton's Edit, of 
Milton, Oct. Vol. iii. pag. 331. And in Birch's tife of Mil- 
ton, prefixed to his edition of Milton's Prose Works, pag. 51 i 

and in Peck's Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Milion, 
pag. 90. 
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bat voald bare failed to set before oi 
EEAtiTT of these objects, and tbe -Actioxs oli 
these characters : for Homer professedly dtava. 
no characters, but gires us to collect them 
from the looks and beluriour of each person ho_ 
introduces; that Pope's close and constant re»* 
soning had impaired and crushed the &cultj at 
imagination ; that the political reflections, t% 
this piece, would, in all probability, hare been; 
more numerous than the affecting strokes of o^ 
tare ; that it would have more resembled 
IIevriade than the Iliad, or even the Gixsu^ 
SALEMiiE LiBERATA ; that it vould have ; 
peared (if tliis scheme had been executed) botf 
much, and for vliat reasons, the man that i 
skilful in painting modem life, and the most s< 
cret foibles and follies of his contemporaries, h 
THEEEFORE, disqualified for representing thea 
of heroism, and that simple life, vhich alon 
epic poetrj' can gracefully describe ; in a woi4 
that this composition would have stienn more i 
the Philosofhek than of the Poet. Add to a 
this, that it was to have been vritteo in rhyme ;| 
a circuot 




Since this was said, it has appeared, thai Pope intended' 
to bare vritten thi» poem in black Terse. 



^^^ri 
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orcumstance sufficient of itself alone to over- 
whelm and extinguish all enthusiasm, and pro- 
duce endless tautologies and circumlocutions. 
Are not these suppositions strengthened by what 
Dr. Warburton* has ififornied us, namely, that 
Pope, in this poem, intended to have treated 
amply " Of all that regarded civil regimen, or 
the science of politics ; that the several forms of 
a republic were here to be examined and explain- 
ed ; together with the several modes of religious 
worship, as far forth as they affect society ;" 
than which, surely, there could not have been a 

(re improper subject for an epic poem. 



m 



iKit 



not impertinent to observe, for the sake 
of those who are fond of the history of litera- 
ture, and of the human mlnd'in the progress of 
it, that the very first poem that appeared in 
France, any thing like an epic poem, was on this 
identical subject, of Brutus arriving in England. 
It was written by Master Eostache, so early as 
in the reign of Louis the Seventh, sumametl the 
Young, who ascended the throne in the year 
1 137, and who was the husband of the celebrated 
T 3 EleQiiora, 



I 
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Eleonora, afte r w ards diroTced, znd married 
oor Henty die Second. The antfcor called i^* 
Le RoKAS de Bmt. Ereiy pocce of portir vdif 
at that time denominated a romafice. The \ 
bngn^c ceased to be regnlarty spoken in Fnact 
about the mnth century ; and v^ts succeeded hf 
irhat vas called the Aaacsce-tongne, a nuxtart 
of the language of the Francs, and of bad Uun,. 
The species of vnthig, called Romams, bega ii 
the tenth centniy, according to the ofmiu rf 
the Benedictine feAers,* -who have veH rdntd 
^I. Heuri and Cahnet, who mal:e it less andest 
by two hundred years. The poem, or Smbe% 
ve are speaking of, is fiill of wonderful and im- 
probable tales, and supernatural adventures, suit- 
ed to the taste of so barbarous an age It B 
matter of some curiosity, to see a spedmen of 
tiie style of this eldest of the French poets. TWl 
is his exordiom : 



De ni em rai, k. d* faoir en hair. 
Qui cib AireoL & d' w eiii nnrcot, 
Qm Angteterre pfianes tinreBt. 



♦ Hut, Uu T. 6. 7. 
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may judge, from this passage, of the state 
of the language. Master Eustache has been par- 
tj^uiarly careful to m^rk the time in which lis 
liyed and wrote, by his two conciudiug lines ; 



I 



'an mil cent cioquante — cinq ana 
it Miiistre Dustache ces Romans. 



I wiU take leave to add, that tlie second poem, 
now remaining, in the French language, was 
entitled, The Romance of Alexander liie Great. 
It Mas the confederated work of four authors, 
famous in their time. Lambert )e Court, and 
Alexander of Paris, sung the exploits of Alexan- 
der ; Peter de Saint CLast, wrote his will in verse ; 
the writing the will of a hero being then a 
coniQion topic ; and John le Nivelois added a 
book concerning the manner in which his death 
was revenged. It is remarkable, that before this 
time, all the Romans had beeai composed in verses 
of eight syllables ; but in this piece, the four 
authors first used verses of twelve syllables, as 
more solemn and majestic. And this was tlie 
origin, though but little laiown, of those verses 



T4 



which 
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^ 



SECnON VT. 



or THE EPIiTLE OF SAPPBO TO PHAOS, ASD 
OF ELOISA TO ABELABD. 

At is CO small merit in Ovid, to have invented • 
tliis beautiful species of vri6iig epistles under 
feigned characters. It is a high improvement, 
on the Greek elegy; to which its dramatic n»^ 
tore renders it greatly superior. It is, indeei^ 
ao otiier than a passionate soUIoqdv, in vhich 
the mind gives vent to the distresses and emo- 
tions under which it labours : but, by being dl-. 

' rected and addressed to a particular person, it 
gains a degree of propriety, that the best con- 

' ducted soliloquy in a tragedy must e\-er want. 
Onr impatience under any pressures of grief, 

and 



* Propertioi, bowerer, has one composition of this son 
tilled, Epistola Arethiuae ftd Lycotam. Lib. it. EJeg. 3. ValJ 
pin* duerres, that Horace never once mentions Propettint 
with approbation, bot glances at biro with ridicule ia the paa 
ug", Quij nisi Callimachos. Ep. S. L. 2. t. 100, 
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an4 disorder of mind, makes such passionate 
expostidations with the persons supposed to 
cause such uneasinesses, very natural. Judgment 
is chiefly shewn, by opening the interesting com- 
plaint just at such a period of time, as will give 
occasion for the most tender sentiments, and the 
most sudden and violent turns of passion, to be 
displayed. Ovid may, perhaps, be blamed for 
a sameness of subjects in these epistles of his 
heroines, whose distresses are almost all occa- 
sioned by their lovers forsaking them. His 
epistles are likewise too long ; which circum- 
stance has forced htm into a repetition and lan- 
guor in the sentiments. It would be a pleasing 
task, and conduce to the formation of a good 
taste, to shew how differently Ovid, and tJie 
Greek tragedians, have made Aledea, Phicdra, 
and Deianira speak, on the verj' same occasions. 
Such a comparison would abundantly manifet 
the FANCT and wit of Ovid, and the judgmeitt 
and NATURE of Euripides and Sophocles. If tlie 
character of Medea was not better supported in 
tbe tragedy which Ovid is said to have pro- 
duced, and of which Quiutilian speaks so ad- 
vantageously, 
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I 



vantageously, than it is in her epistle to Jason, 
one may venture to declare, that the Romans 
voold not yet hare been vindicated from iheir 
inferiority to the Greeks in tragic poesy. 

The Epistle before us is translated fay Popk,' 
with faithfulness, and with elegance, and mucli 
excels any that Dryden translated in the volume 
he published ; several of Aihlch were done by' 
some " of the mob of gentlemen that vrots: 
with ease;" that is. Sir C. Scroop, Caryl, Pody, 
Wright, Tate, Buckingham, Cooper, and other 
careless rhymers. A good translation of tbesQ 
epistles is as much wanted as one of Juvenal; 
for, out of sixteen satires of that poet, Drydea 
himself translated but six. We can now boast of 
happy translations in verse, of almost all the great 
poets of antiquity ; whilst the French have beeij. 
poorly contented with only prose translations of 
Homer and Horace, %vhich, says Cervantes, cai; 
no more resemble the original, than the wrong 
side of tapestry can represent the light. The ina- 
bility of the French tongue to express many Greek 
or Roman ideas with facility and grace, is her( 
visible : 
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^iMBIeT'lut the Italians have Horace translated • 
by Pallavacini ; Theocritus, hy Iticolotti and 
Salvini ; Ovid, by Anguillara ; the ^neid, ad- 
mirably well, in blank verse, by Annibal Caro ; 
and the Georgics, in blank verse also, by Da- 
niello ; and Lucretius, by Marchetli. 



I return to Ovid, by observing, that he has , 
put into the mouth of his heroine, a greater! 
number of pretty panegyrical epigrams, than of 
those tender and passionate sentiments which 
suited her character, and made her sensibility in 
amours so famous. What can be more elegantly 
gallant than this compliment to Phaon ? 

K|.Sumc fidem & pharclram; fies manife^tus Apollo; 
Accedant capiti cornua; Bacchus erjs. 

This thought seems indisputably to have beeft 
imitated in that most justly celebrated of mo- 
dern epigrams, 



* The Spaniards have ihe Odyssey of Homer Iranslatnd in 
verse by G. Peiez. Tlie Medea of EuripidtM by P. Abril. 
Parts of Pindar by L. de Leon, and of Theocritus by Ville- 
gas. The Eclogues of Vi:gil by I. Encina, The Georgics, 
in blank verse, by I. de Guzman. The ^neid by L. de Leon, 
published by Quevcdo, 1631. 
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AmoK Tkna p«en. 
Per acretn Veaerem. 



The other fragment is of the descriptive kind, 
and seems to be the beginniog of an Ode ?d- 
dressed to Etexixg: it is quoted by Demetri^ 
Phalereus,* i 



Vesper o 






m. fers cap ran. 



;■ 1 



I rnait 

^^M From these little fragments, the 6rst of whiflh U 
^^^ an example of the pathetic, and the second of the 
pcturesque, the manner of Sappho might have 
been gathered, if the two longer odes bad not 
been preserved in the treatises of Dionysius, and 
of Longinus. I cannot help adopting the appli- 
cation Addison has made of two lines of Phs- 
drus to tliese remains of our poetess, nliicli is, 
peihaps, 

* Edit. Oxon, p. 104. 
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perhaps, one of the most elegant and happy ap- 
plications that ever was taken from any classic : 






O snavis aaima ! qiialem te dicam bonam 
Antehac fulsse, tales cum aint reliquis!* 



versification of this translation of Pope is. 
Id point of melody, next to that of his Pastorals. I 
Perhaps the two following lines, in which alUtc* i 
ration is successfully used, are the most harmo- 
nious verses in our language ; I mean in rhyme : 



I 



Ye gentle gates ! beneath my body blow. 
And softly lay me on the waves below ! 



peculiar musicalness of the first of these 
lines, in particular, arises principally from its 
consisting entirely of iambic feet, which have 
always a striking, although unperceived, effect 
4tian English verse. As for example; 



Ye gentle gales beneath my body blow. 

I. U Evea 



• Phffidr. Fab. L. iii. Fab. i. ver. 5,6. 
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Even if the last foot alone be ao iambic, it 
casts a harmony over a whole line :• 

Rapt into future times the bard begun. 

There are many niceties in our versification, 
which few attend to, and which would demand 
a regular treatise fully to discuss ; we should 
surely use every possible art to render our rough 
Northern language hannouious. I 

Fenton also has given us a translation of this 
epistle to Phaon, but it is in no respect equal 
to Pope's : he has added another, of his own io- 
vention, of Phaon to Sappho, in which the storj 
■of the transformation of the former, from an old 
mariner to a beautiful youth, is well told. Feq- 
ton t was an elegant scholar, and had an exqu»- 

site 

„^ ,t See Warto}! on Spenser, Seel, xi. page 2j3,.&c. MilUa 
nlly studied this beauty. 



I Pope liiglily valued him. In a letter to Gay, Vol. Vllfc 
p. iflO, he says, " 1 have just received the news of the death 
■lof B ^iend, whum I esteemed almost as many yearsftsyMj 
poor Fenton. He died al East- Ham stead, of indolence and ' 
activity : lot it not be your fate, but use exercise." Crag^^ 
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site taste : the books he translated for Pope Id 
the Odyssey, are superior to Broome's. In his 
Miscellanies are many pieces worthyr^^otice ; par- 
ticularly, his Epistle to Southerne ; the Fair 
Nun, imitated from Fontaine ; Olivia, a Cha- 
racter ; an Ode to the Sun, and one to Lord 
Gower, written In the true spirit of Lyric poetty, 
of which the following allegory is an example : 

Enamour'd oF the Seine, celential fair. 

The blooming pride of Thetis azure train, 
Bacchus, to win the nymph who caus'd his care, 
' Lash'd his swift tigers to the Celtic plain; 
There secret in her sapphire cell. 
He with the Naia wont to dwell. 
Leaving the nectar'd feasts of Jove j 
And where her mazy waters flow, 
- He gave the mantling vine to grow, 
A trophy to his love. 

U 2 His 

who had never received a learned education, had some time 
before commissioned Pope to find out for him some polite scho- 
lar, whom he proposed to take into his family, that he might 
acquire a taste of literature, by the conversation and instruc- 
lion of the persoti Pope should recommend. He accordingly 
chose Fenton, who, at that time, was an assistant in a school 
at Seven Oaks, in Kent; but Craggs died unluckily for the 
execution of this scheme. Mr. Craggs had the candor to make 
no objection to Fenton, though he was a nonjuror; belug, I 
presume, convinced he was honest as well as learned. 



* 



t: 
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ffii tngtih- of MaiiuDne * has m Mim b teJ^ me- 
lit, tboog^ thr dictioa be too ig a rati we and or- 
aamratal ; if does, indeed, snpeTabtMiKl ia the 
richest poetic images : except this may be pii- 
ItaUd by urging, tfaat it suits the chaiacten of 
oriental beroes, to talk in so high a strain, and 
to use such a laxuriance of metaphois. 

From this Epistle of Sappho, I roayiakeoo 
casioQ to observe, that this species of writing, 
beaotifiil as it is, has not been much cultiratot 
among as. Drayton, no despicable genius, a.W 
tempted to reri%-e it, and has left us some good 
subjects, though not ver^' artfully handkd.-f We 

J 

A 
* Pope tboogtit ttisiily °^ '''^ ^X^^ ^^ Mar^amoe ; and ncof^ 
(n say it wu oae of the be»t vriiten I»gedi«s we IimI ; vni^ 
ttiai the dialognc was partinilarly good. Our auUwr hinnelT 
aitenipted a ingedy an the story uf Timoleo." ; bat nM m 
rying hinuEir, laid it vtde. Pope told Mr. Harle, that FeB> 
ron'i ^ittle lo Lambard was Ibc most Horatiaa epistle in ow 
Mngnagc. " 1 enry Feoton (said he) thai Epistle." HU ■wb^' 
^mirable Iinitatioas had not yet appeared. Those books at 
"•' •"■•^■~- w«ift 
- . -.eiti 
2, 6, 8, II, 12, 10, IS, S3. The temaining beotu our ai£ 
that binuetr translated. 

-t The best of his £)icl«nd's heboicki, Efistixs, are Kii 
Juhn U> Matilda, BUnor Cobham to Dnke Humphry, WiUia 



ihe OdysM^, which Fenton trdnslated for our author, w« 
the I, 4, ID, 20. Those which Broome translated, wen 1 
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bsve also a few of this sort of epistles by the late 
Lord Hervey, in the fourth volume of Dodsley's 
Miscellanies,* Flora to Pompey.'t' Arisbe to Ma- 
rius, and Mommia to Philocles ; in which last 
are some pathetic strokes ; and Roxana to Us- 
beck, taken from the incomparable J Letters of 
the late president Montesquieu ; a fine |j originat 
work, in which the customs and manners of the 
Persians are painted with the utmost truth and 
liveliness, and which have been faintly imitated 
by the Jewish, Chinese, and other letters, The~ 
beauty of this itTiter is his expressive brevity, 
U 3 which 



De la Pole to Queen Margaret, Jjne Sliore to Edward IV. 
Lord Surrey to Geralditie, and Lady Jane Grey to Lord Guilil- 
ford Dudley. In his Babons* Wabs, there are many strokes 
not unworthy of Spenser ; and Itis Nymphidia must be allowed 
to be a perfect pattern of pasloral elegance. 

• Page 90. & seq. f Taken from Fonteiielle. 

* Lettres Persancs. A Geneve, 1710. 

II Lady Wortley Monlague, wlio resided s 
stanlinople, said, " One would have thought 
Montesquieu had been born and bred a 
that people, and the women particularly, so very accurately." 
" I bad rather have written (said a man of wit} the short his- 
tory of the Troglodites, consisting only of ten pages, than the 
admirable, the immortal history of Thuaiius in ten great vo- 
lumes," 



so Ion 
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vhicJi Lord Herrey has iengtbcDrd toaS 
that is onnataral; cspecalk, as Rosanaisnp- 
posed to vnte just after the ha* nwiBomrA s 
deadly poisoD, and doring tu violent c^ieratkns. 
I hare lately seen seven] pieces of this specie^ 
vhicb, as the snbjects are striking will, I bopi^' 
one day see &t light. Tber arc entitled, *' TassA 
to Leoxoba, vritten in an iDterval of bb tnad* 
ness ; Lucax to Xeio, ju3t after he vas cott- 
denmed to death; Lady Olivia to Cleme^ 
TIKA, on her refusing to marry Grandisoi): 
Cbables V- from the monastery be retired to, t* 
the king of France ; Galcaccs, general of ths. 
Britons, to Agbicola, that commanded the So* 
mans; Mostezuma to Costez ; Vitikisd^ 
the general of the Sasons, to CuARLEifAGsej 
and RosMCVDA to Alboixcs, king of the Loift' 
hards." 

The Italians had a vriter of heroic episttci 
called Antonio Bruni ; these are some of his su{» 
jects; the Hebhew Motber to Tjtcs Vesp^ 
«Air, Ebmixia to Taxcked, Catheriste < 
Aebagox to He»'rt\T^II. Tdrsus to Lavisti, 

TaXCBED to CLORIIfDA, AbUIDA tO RlXA 

Radamisti 
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JDAMISTUS to ZeNOBIA, NaUSIC A4 tO UlYSSKS, 

Angelica to OaLANDo, Sophosisba to Masi- 

NISSA» SeMIEAMIS tO NiNUS, HONOKIA tO 

Attila. 

But of all stories, ancient or modern, there is 
not, perhaps, a more proper one to furnish out 
an elegiac epistle, than that of Kloisa and 
Abelabd. Their distresses were of a most sin-/ 
GULAR and PECULIAR kind; and their names' 
sufficiently known, but not grown trite or com- 
mon by too frequent usage. Pope was a most 
excellent imphover, if no great original inven- 
tor; for, as we have seen what an elegant su- 
perstructure he has raised on the little dialogue 
of, the Comte de Gabalis, so ahall we perceive, 
in the sequel of this Section, how finely he has 
worked up the hints of distress that are scattered 
up and down in Abclard's and Eloisas Letters ; 
^nd in a little French* history of their lives and 
misfortui}es.t Abelard was reputed the most 
U 4 handsome, 



* Printed at the Hague, 1093, 

f He was born at PalaJK, near Kantes, in Britanny, at tlie 

beginning of the twelfth century, and studied at Paris under 
William Champcaux-. 



N 
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handsome, as tcU as most learned man, of hii 
time, according to tbe kind of kanuog then in 
▼o^e. Ao old cbTDaicle^ quoted by * Anfiiev 
du Cbesne^ infonns as, that scholan flocked tfl 
his lectures from all quarters of tlie Latin world. 
And his contemporarr, St. fiemanl, relates, th^ 
be cumbered among lib disciples many princ^nj 
ecclesiastics, and cardinab, at the court of Hamc> 
Abelard himself boasts, that vben he retired into 
tbe country, be was followed by such immense 
crowds of scholars, that they could get neitfaes 
lodgings nor provisions sufficient for them ; '• ut. 
neclocusbospitiis, nee terra sufliceret aUmentis."t 
Ue met with the fate of many learned men, to 
t»e embroiled in controversy, and accused of 
heresy; 

* Id His. Cal. Abel. p. 1155. AaA the bigb opiaiAn that 
tt« held of bis learniDg, may appear ftom his epitapEt by 1^ 
de Clogoy. 

Gallonim Soctales, Plato masimus He^Kriarom, '' 

Koster Arutoteles, Logicis, qaicanqne faeronl, 
. "Adlpar, aul melior, studiomm cognitns orbi 
TPrineeps, ingenio rarius, sublilis & acer; 
Omnia vi soperaai rationis k, arte loqueodi, 
'^ Abelardas erat, &c. 

TMFrAbri, It Hdois. Epiat. p. 335. Edit. Ban-liawn, ITIS, 

I Abelardi Opera, p. 19. 
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heresy ; for St. * Bernard, whose influence and 
authority was very great, got his oi>inion of tiie 
Trinity condemned, at a council held at Sens, 
1140. But the talents of -f Abelard were not 
confined to theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and the thorny paths of scholasticism ; he gave 
proofs of a lively genius, by many poetical per- 
formances ; insomuch, that he was reputed to be 
the author of the famous Romance of the Rose; 
wliieh, however, was indisputably written by 
John op Meun, a httle city on the banks of the 

Loire; 



, * The character of this Si, Bernard was singular ; the pie- 

sideat Hcnault thus speaks of him : " II airoil 6t6 donnfi a cet 
fcoinnic extrannlirialro de dociiiner les esprits." One beholds 
hJm pass in a itinmcnt from ihe depth of a desert to a court, 
where he nevur was mispUced ; where he lived without titles. 



with. 



puWic characl 
ich is above authority. 



■a of senliment a 
; Race. p. 145. 



r, enjoying that personal weight 
Yet no less a man of sanctity, aud 
pitliiician; his sermons are master- 

nergy. Ilistoire de France : Troi- 



t One is somt-liroea surprized to see the honours and vene- 
ration formerly paid to oiea of literature, in comparison of 
what they meet. with at present, " As every human advan- 
tage is atlended with intonvenioncies, the change of mens' 
ideas, in this particular, may prohably be a.<:cribcd to the in- 
vention o( PRINTING, which has rendered books so common, 
that cTen men of slemler fortunes can have access to them." 
Hi'ME's History of Great Britain, p. 140. 
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Loire, about four leagues from Orleans ; which 
gave occasion to Marot to exclaiin, 

D« Jean de Meun t'eafle le conn de Loirt;. 

It was he who continued and finished the Ro- 
mance of the Hose, which • William de Lorris 
had left imperfect forty years before. If chro- 
nology f did not absolutely contradict the notioft 
of Abelard's bang the author of this very cele- 
brated piece, yet are there internal arguments suf- 
ficient to confute it. The mistake seems to have 
flowed from his having given Eloisa the name of 
Rose, in one of the many sonnets he addressed 
to her. In this romance there are many severe 
and satirical strokes on the character of Eloisa, 
which the pen of J Abelard never Mould have 

given. 

• Wliom Marol praises as ihe Eddtus of France ; 

Notre Ennias GDitbume dc; Lorri^. 

He took hi» name from the town of Lorris, where he was born, 

t There »» andoubted eridence tliat it was writlea an hundred 
years afWr Abelard flourished, 

X Eloioa spealfs thus of Abelard's poetry> and skill also in 

mvfiic I for he sung his own vers«s : " Duo autena fateor. tibi 

specialiter 
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0f(ki. In one passage, she is introduced speak- 
ing with indecency and obscenity ; in another^ 
all the vices and bad qualities of women are 
represented as assembled together in her atone : 

t-' Qui lesmteurs f^minins saToit, 

Car tres-toys en soi les avoU. 

In a very old epistle dedicatory, addressed to 
Philip the Fourth of France, by this same John 
of Meun, and prefixed to a French translation of 
Boetius, a very popular book at that time, it ap- 
pears, that he also translated the Epistles of Abe- 
lard to Heloissa, which were in high vogue at the 
4iPurt. He mentions also, that he had translated 
^^L, Vegetius 



spBcialiler inernnt, quibus fceminarura i|tiarnmlitiet anlmas 
statim aliiccre puteras; dictandi videlicet & cantandi gratia, 
QusB ctBterofl TOilli^l(^ philosophos aaswotos esse novrmos, Qui- 
bus fjuidem quasi ludo (luodam laborem exercitii recreans phi- 
los(i|)hici, pleraque amalorio metro vel rilhmo composita reli- 



), quatu 



qtiisli carmiiia, quce pviE nimia. suavitate tam die 
cantos, sffipius fvequeiitata, tuum in ore omnium noineu inces- 
Banter tenebunt; ut etiam illiteratos melodiie duleedo lui non 
sineret immcraore-s esse." 



Epist, i, Heloissa. p. 51, 



Jl is observable, that Pope judiciously softened and harn 
ized her iiame to Ehisa from HtloUsa, 
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V^etj'iu OD the An MQitaiy. and a book 
tbe Wooden of Ireland : these works shew lu 
the taste of the age : his vords are, " t' earoye- 
ores ' Boece de coosolatioD, que j' emulate eit 
Francois, ja^ott qui bien eatendes le I^tuL^f 

It is to be regretted that wc- hare no exact pic- 
ture of the person and beaDtv of £Iom : Abe* 
lard himself says, thai she vas " iacie non in- 
fima." Her extraordinaiy learning many circara- 
stances concur to confinn ; particularly one, 
vhich is, that the nuns of the Paraclete are wont 
to have tbe office of Whitsunday read to then) In 
Greek, to perpetuate the memory of her under- 
standing that language. The curious may not ' 
be displeased to be informed, that the Paraclete 
was built in the parish of Quince}', upon the 
little river Ardozon, near Nogent, upon tbe 
Seine. A lady, learned as «-as Eloisa in that agc^ 
who indisputably onderstood the Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew tongues^ was a kind of prodigy. 

Her 

* Chancer also tnafUted tliu piece. Boetiss was a m 
adniml classic of tfaat ^e ; indeed, be de^erm tn be so of 

! My. 

t Tlus watcDCc slroBE^y ibo duracterisei Ibc li 
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Her literature, says Abelard,* " in toto regno 
nominatissiniam facerat ;" and, we may be sure, 
more thoroughly attached him to her. Bussy 
Rabutin speaks in high terms of commendatioii 
of the purity of Eloisa's latimty : a judgment 
worthy a French count ! There is a force, but 
not an elegance, in hevsiyle ; which is blemished, 
as might be expected, by many phrases unknown 
to the pure ages of the Roman language, and by 
many Hebraisms, borrowed from the translation 
of the bible. 



I now propose to pass through the f Epistle, 
in order to give the reader a view of the various 
turns and tumults of passion, and the different 
sentiments with which Eloisa is agitated : and at 

the 

* Abtl. Ojiern, p. 10. 



t 



p^Tie compliment which Prior paid our author on this '' 
Ephtle, is at once full of elegance and ^ery IWely imagery. 
But Lord Balhurst informs me, that Pope was not pleased with 
it. He addresses it to Abelard, and says, that PorE has wore 

A silken web, and ne'er shall fade 
Its colours ; gcnlly has he laid 
The niaiule o'er thy sad distress. 
And Venus shall the testure bless. 
He o'er the weeping Nun lias drawn 
Such artful folds of sacred lawn. 



^ 
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the sune thne, to poiot oat vhit 
borrowed, aod bow much improvicd. from the 
origiiul Letters. From this aiulysu, ber strm^ 
gles and conflicts, between doty and picasarc; 
between penitence and pission, vill more amplj 
and strikingly appear. 

Sbe begins with declaring hov the peacefiil- 
ness of ber situation has been disturbed by i 
letter of her lover accidentally falling into ber 
hands. This exordium is beautiful, being work- 
ed up with an awakening solemnity : sbe looks 
aboDt ber, and breaks out at oncCt 

*.Inthc9e deep Mlitndes and awAil celk.t 



TW LoTE, n-ith equal gritf and pnd«. 

SbaU Ke the cnme he (triret to hide t 

.Aikd nAly dnwing back Ute reil. 

The god ttttU U> fall wot'ries tdl. 

Each coiucioiia tear, each bloabiag gno^'i 

That deck'd dear £loifa'« face. 

Alma. p. 101. 

* Ver. 1. 

f " If 1 wax ordered to find oot the most happy sad the 
moft miterable mao in the wr^rtd, I troold look ibr them in 
dauleTt" tni ft man of peoetration. 
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And ever-muKing Melancholy Teign>i, 
What meaii& this tumult in a vestal's veins i 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retreat? 
Why feels my heart it's loQg-forgotten heat ? 

She then resolves neither to mention nor to write 
the name of Abelard ; but suddenly adds, in a 
dramatic manner, 



- The name appears 



Already written — wash it out my tears !♦ 

She then addresses lierself to the convent, where 
she was confined, in fine imagery : 



I 



■f Relentless walls ! whose darksome rounJ contains 
Repentant sighs, and voluntary pains ; 
J Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns, shagg'd with horrid thorn ! 



Shrines, 



X This, and several other circumstances, in the scenery 
Tiew of the monastery, which denote antiquity, may perhaps 
be a little blamed, un account of their impropriety, when in- 
troduced into a place so lately founded as was the Paraclete ; 
but are so well imagined, and highly painted, that they de- 

1 




I 
I 



She proceeds to cntmierate ibc effects which ,Ab^ 
lard's relation of thdr outfoitBiies has had ttpA 
her ; yet, notwitfastandiDg vfaat she sufflaV^MA | 
them, she intreats him still to write : 

t Tet write, O wrHe me all '. iltal I tot joia 
Grieb to ihr grieft, and cr^ figk* to diioe. 

This is from U»e I^ttcra— " Per-ipsuw itaqot-^ 
Omstam obsecramus ; quatenus ancillalas ipstoi^ 
3c toas, crebris Uteris de his, in qutbas adbufc. 
fluctuas, naufragiis certificare dtgneris, itt nor' 
saltern qute tibi sols remansimus, dolon's V|^ 
gaudti paiticipes habeas.;}: On the mentian of" 
letters, she breaks out into that beautiful accounit^ 

»l of; 

I" 

* ■" Forget thyelf to marbit," is an expres^ioo of 1 
■• w alMt, " Cayenu ihagg"*! with tiorrid ibom :" ao4 
cpitfaeU " paJe-eyed, and twiitght," are first used in 
tmaller po*ms of MilloHi iibicfa Pope had jtiM, peritaps, I 



if-f:%: 



i Kpst, 1. Ileloiss. pag. 44. 
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of their use, which is finely improved from the 
Latin. ■: 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid,* 

Some banJsh'd lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, tliey speak, they breathe, what love inspires, 

Warm from the sou), and faithful to ha drei if 

The virgin's wish without her fears impart ; ' 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart. 



^It is to be hoped that some of the fair iex, of the abi* 
lilies of Eloisa, (for we have two or three such at present 'in 
Great Britain,] will answer the ingenious, but paradoxical, phi- 
losopher of Geneva, who has vented many blasphemies against 
the passion of love. " II faut dislinguer (says he) le moral ' 
du physique dans le sentiment de I' amour. Le physique csl ce 
deair g^n^ral qui porte un sexe a s* unir a I'autre : Le moral 
est ce ^ui determine re desir, & le fixe sur un seul ohjet, ex- 
clusivement; ou qui du nioius tui doune pourcet objct pr4- ' 
£6(6 un plus grand degr^ d'euergie. Or il est facile de voir 
que le moral de I'amour est un sentiment factice ; n^ de 
J' usage de la sociel^ &. c6\6bv6 par les fentmes avec beaucoup 
d'habil£t£ & de soin, pour ^tablir leur empire, & rendre di^ 
minaat le sexe qui devroit ob^ir." Discours jur I'Origine de 
I'Inbcaute parmi les Hommt^f, — Par J. J. Ri.usseau. Amster- 
dstd, 1155. p. 78. 

It is not to be wondered at, that he who has written a satire 
against human society, should satirize its greatest blessing. 



^f0 , ESSAY OH THE GEKlUS 

I' De quibuscunque autem nobis scribas, not 
pai'vum nobis remedium conferes ; hoc saltein 
uno, quod te nostri memorem esse monstrabis. 
She then quotes * an unnecessary passage of 
Seneca, and adds, " SI imagines nobis amicorum 
absentium jucundas sunt, qux memoriam reno- 
vant, & desiderium absentiEe falso atque inanl 
solatio levant ; quanto jucundiores sunt Hter^ 
qua: amici absentis veras notas efferunt ?"t The 
origin of Eloisa's passion is, with much art and 
knowledge of human nature, ascribed to her 
miration of her handsome preceptor : this cir* 
cumstance is particularly poetical, and even sub* 
.lime; 



J My fancy fonn'd thee of angelic kind. 

Some emanation uf th' all-beauteous mind. 

I How oft, when presa'd to marriage, have I said, 

li ' Curse on all laws but those which love has madi 

. Let wealth, let honour wait the wedded dame ; 

August her deed, and sacred be her fame ; 

Before true passion all these views remove { 

Fame, wealth, and honour, what are you to lore L 



T^iS. p. 47. t ll»Wi . + V. fil. § V. ;.3, J 
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^Riese sentiments are plainly from tBe letters, 
-** Nihil unquam^ deii^ scit, in te, nisi it reqiil- 
mvV^ te porfe non tua conciipiscens. Non matii^ 
ttioitii foideni^ nan dotes aliquas expectavi. £[t 
^'tntoris nofiien sanctrus ac validius videtuf, 
idtilcitiisi' 'imhi semper extitit amicse vocabuluitf, 
iixL%- a9' nbtt indigneris, concubines vel scorti.*^ 
3?tt*B has added a Very injudicious thought: • 

t The jealous god, when we profane his fires;, . > 
Those restless passions in revenge inspires* 

• 

And again, 

{ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties. 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

It is improper for a person in the . situation of 
£loi^ to mention Cupid ; mythology* is- here 
out of its place. The letters also furnished the 
next thought : i 

^ Not Caesar's empress would I deign to proTe ; 
No, make me mistress of the man I love. 

X a " Deum 

* Epist. i. Heloiss. page 49. f V. 81. 

'•'.••-■ 

i V. 75. 5 V. 87. 



eiSAV ON THE cesius 
** Deum testem invoco, si me Augustus, BtiJs 
verso presicfens mundo, matriiDonii honore dig^- 
naretur, totumque mibi orbetn condnnaret m. 
perpetuo prxsidendum, charius mihi & digDiui 
videretur, tua dlci meretrix, quam Jtlius impo- 
ratrix."* Next she describes their unparalleled 
happiness in the full and free enjoyment of th«r 
loves ; but all at once stops short, and exclainv 
with eagerness, as if she at that instant saw the- 
dreadful scene alluded to. 



-|- AUu, bow changed ! What suddea faorrors riae I 
A naked lover, bound and bleeding lies! 
Where, wbere was Eloise > her voice, h«r band, 
Her poniard bad oppos'd the dire command ! 
Barbarian, stay ! that bioodv Eiroke restrain ; 
The crime was connnon, commoD be the pain.J 



' Episl. i, Huloiss. page 50. 



t v.o 



X It was difficult to mention thi.<; catastrophe that befel A\» 
lard with any dignity and grace ; in which there is still « 
ihiag iniUlica{e, notwithstanding all the dexterity and naanagtH 
m^nt of our poet, in speaking of so itntoward a circunistanGft' 
I Jinow not where castration is the cbiefcao.se of dbtres*, jft 
Rpy other poem, except in a very extraordinary one of CUnA 
lus, where Atys, struck with jnadaess by Berecynthia. in aA 
' of enlhasiaftii, inflicts this puiushment on himself; after whi^ 
be laments his condition in very pathetic strain*. : The po(4 
has been so little remarked on, that 1 shall take the liberty d 
■' insertiiu 
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One knows not which most to applaud, the lively 

imagery, the pathetic, or tlie artful decency,: 

X 3 -iwi^ 

■■■ u) itir 

inserting the following passage in the speech of Aty«, vUch^iii 
very dramatic, full of spirit, aud suddeo changes of passioik; 



10] 



Palri; 
^'Abtiro for 
Miser, ah 
Quod enit 
Ego muli. 
Ego gymi 
Mibiianu 



1 mca remotahEec ferar 

bonis, amteis, getiitoril 
palestr^, stad 
.ser, qnerendo 
[enus? figura 
— ego adolesci 
ii fui flos, ego 
frequent es. 



I nemora domo } 

toribus abero ? 
a, gymnasiis? 
a est etiara atqne etiam ri 
;sl? ego niiniquid abieri 
na, ego ephebus, ego pui 
eram decus olci, 
lepida ; 



Mihi floridis corollis redimit? duniijs erat, 
Linquendum ubi esaet orto mihi sole cubiculura, 
., Sc Cybeles famula ferar i 



Egone deum n 
Egone mienas, ego mei pars, ego vir aterilis e 
Ego viridis algida Idie nive aniicta loca colam 
Ego Titam agaai sub allis Phrygiie columinibi 
Ubi cerva sylTicuUriif, ubi aper nemorivagus ? 
am jam dolet quod egi, jam, jam quoque pa;i 



ivhole poem being of a slrAin rather superior to the 
nerality of Roman poesy, and being also so uiuch above tlje , 
tender and elegant genius of Catullus, whoso name it beari^ 
incline! me to think it a translation from some Grecjan writerj 
and perhaps, if the reader will peruse Ihe whole, it will give 
him the truest notion of an old dithyrambic, of any poem an- 
tiquity has left us. The text is in some places much corrupt- 
ed ; but enough remains pure and intelligible, to place if'&i J 
the head of Latin poetry, how strangely soever it has been nqj5 1 
fcjrted. It ought to be observed, that (he mventh, eighth, aY^ 

Ptitltf 



r 
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widi which this transaction is delicately hinted 
at in these most excellent lines ; which are the 
genuine voice of nature and passion, and place 
the object intended to be impressed on the reader 
full in his sight. 

She next reminds Abelard of the solemnity of 
her taking the veil, from verse one hundred and 
six, to one hundred and eighteen, which are 
highly beautiful, particularly these circumstances 
attending the rite 



As with cold lips I-kiss'd the sacred veil, 
,:Tb)isiiriaeB3.l[ trembled, aad the lamps grew paU ! 



These two circumstances are fancied with equal 
force and propriety ; and this supposed prog- 
nostic of the uneasiness she would undergo la 
the monastic life, is very affecting. But her paa« 
sion intruded itself even in the midst of thia 

awfttfc 



ninth line* of this quplation, bear a wonderful resemblance 1 
a fine passage in the book of Job, ch, xxix-ver. 6, St seq. 
shall only add, that this is the ouly complete poem ot' tl 
kind. 
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aii^l act of devotion, the streagtli of whicb 
she represents by this particular, 

^^H* * ^'^ then, to those dread ajtan a$ I drn^, , ijf 

i Not on the Crost my vyea were fixt, but You. 

Here she gives her fondness leave to expatiate 
into many amorous ideas : 



f Still on that breast enamour'd let me lie, 
<- Still drink delicious poison from thy eye. 

Pant on thy lip, and lo thy heart be prest. j J 



And then follows a line exquisitely passionattV: _ 
and worthy the sensibility of Sappho or of Eloisa: j 



m 



Suddenly she here checks the torrent of this^amo- 
rous transport— 



Ah, no — instruct me other joys to prize.J 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes. 
Full in my view set all the bright abode. 
And make my soul quit Abelard for God. 



X 4 



t V. 123. 



SM^ aaur m t 

he fisguted xt the length of the <faota&m, qk 
■^gbt proaoaao^ Ins no taste d£ba ibr|iutiD{ 



I 









TW dfact aaS iiAKaoc of B££I-lxcboi.t, v^ 

B kCBMlXdf fCWOM J B ^ OB 0*07- ol^Cd tklt 

oeeaiv aaai «■ no; pvt «r ihe csbvo^ qb-^ 
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No weeping orphan saw his fathef's storM* 

Out shines irradiate, or Emblaze oar floors; '' ' 

No silver saints, by dying misers giv'n, . ,'> 

Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heav'n ; 

But nxch plaia roofs as piety could raise. 

pKo part of this poem, or indeed of any of 
PoPE'fl productions, is so truly poetical, and con- 
tains such strong painting, as the passage to 
which we are now arrived ; the description of the 
cflhvetit, where Pope's religion certainly aided 
■fc^sfanC^. It is impossible to read it, without 
«1JS3§i' stryct iVith a pensive pleasure, and a Sa- 
"ctm awe) at the solemnity of the scene; so plb- 
"turtsqiie are the epithets. > 

iU'*l' ■■ i(S . 

anil I in these leme walls, (their daya eternal bound,)! ■'■'"'^ 
^^ i Iheta mont-grov!* douies, with spijy lurretscrowt('i,|,f(^' 

Where aii./ii( arches mate the noon-day night, 
-X(l '''And the dim windowi shed a soleran lighlj ^ 

.giypTUy eyes dilTus'il a rot'oociiing ray. mi 

■,p^|,l:hf circumstances tliat can amuse and sooth 

, .t^n^ifld of a solitary, are next enumerated in 

.^,,^a ^[4Tjp^^y;e .i^ianjier : ^nd ik& reatlei tbat«lifill 

■listed li5hM«^ .sytrcvB -((i basiE^ 




t*T oa rmz ccstst 



This, hovevet, is unpnn^ greatly i 
gioaL " Castam me prsdicant, qm Dtm dcpre- 
beoderant hj^'poctitam."* — " QuaouHlo eoam 
paEoitcDtia peccatonim dicitur, quantacuoqae sit 
corporis a^iicdo, si mens adhuc ip^am pcccaradi 
retinet voluntatccn, & pnitinU satoat de^ide- 
rii»?^ Sbe then foadiy caib ob Abdaid for-fllt^i 
sotance : - *^ 



Scaooace my lore, inj- life, mjTK-lf. aa<J — \t 
*' FiD Bj- fcod heart with Go<J alooe ; (c: r.c 
-1 Abac can riral,* 



Fired with this idea of leligion, she takes occa- 
sion to dtrell on the happiness of a blaueless 
vestal, one who has no such sin oo her cod- 
Bcience, as she has, to hemoan. Tlie life of such 
an one is described at full length by such torts 
of pleasure as none but a spotless nun caa par- 
take of; the climax of her liappiness is finely 
conducted : 
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■ her th' unfading rose of Eden bloom*. 
d wings of Seraphs shed divine perfumes; 
fVFt>r her the Spouse prepares the bridal ring,* 
^ For her white virgins hymeneals sing j 

To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away. 
And melts in visions of eternal day '. 



What a judicious and poetical use hath Popn 
here made of the opinions of the mystics and: 
quietists ! how would Fenelon have been de- 
lighted with these lines ! True poetry, after all, 
cannot well subsist, at least is never so striking, 
■without a tincture of enthusiasm. The suddei) 
transition has a fine effect : 
-Bj)iyj *•').! " i 

n^ -t r i „ Jar other dreamn my erring soul employ .f . v 

Far other raptures of unholy joy. 

"Which raptures are painted with much sensibiu 
lity, and in very animating colours. '» Kck 
etiara dormieiiti suis illusionibus parcunt"J ,i 



Again, 



O curst dear horrors of all'Conscious night ;| 
How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight !. . 



* Ver. 217. 
WA -V X V. 225. 



t V. 223. 

I y. 229. 
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^Jcmpora,"* &c — Let us see how this haat 
improved. 

WbM Kea» appear where'er I tMim ^ new !f 
Tlie dear idea* where I Rf pome, 
Kue ia the grove, beibev the atar r m ■ 

Then foUom a circomstance pecaliarly 

and proper, as it refers to a particalar exceUencfr^ 

of Abelaid: 

Th» V«rt I Mem ia erery byiia to Lev,; 
Wtth erery bead I diop um loii a tear. 

To which succeeds that sublime description of a 
high mass, which came from the poet's soul, and 
js veiy striking : 

Wheo frvm the ceoier clouds of Tragtance rolI,| 
And SHelliiig organs lifl ih« risiog loul. 
One thought oi'tliee puU &li the poaip to flight, 
Priestij tapers, temples, swim before uiy sight; 
Id seas of flame my plunging noul is drowu'd. 
While alian blase, and angels tremble round. 

I believe 

* Epist ii. Heloiss. page 67. f V. 263. 

JV.209. SV. 271. 
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>*^' believe few persons have ever beeu present at 
the celebrating a mass in a good choir, but have 
been extremely affected with awe, if not with 
devotion ; which ought to piit us on our guard 
against the . insinuating nature of so pompous 
and alluring a religion. Lord Boliugbroke being 
ope day present at this solemnity, in the chapel 
at,Versaiiles, and seeing the archbishop of Paris., 
elevate the liost, whispered his companion, the 
Marquis de * * * * *, " If I were king of France, 
jvould atways perform this ceremony myself" 



Eloisa now acknowledges the weakness of heg^ 
religious efforts, and gives herself up to the pre- 
ince ot her passion. 

I 

St. 



e of lliose deluding eyes,* 



I tome, with once glatic 
)t(iirteaeh bright icti 
E Take back thai grace, that sorrow, and these tearSi 
, Take back my fruitln.w penitence and pray're ; 
Saatchme, just mounting.from the blestabode; ' 
Assist the fiends, and tear me friHtt my God ! ■ • *• 



1^ 
Rl 



Suddenly rehgion rushes back on her mind, and 
— ^ajje exclaims eagerly, 



I 
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No; flj me, fly me ! fer w pole la pole! — * 
All, tvme out, arite aM, dial- mX once of mx, 
Koc ifaare oae p«itg of all I fell for tb^ 
Tby miiia 1 q«ii, ibj memory reugn; 
forget, fcaaofflce mr, bate wbate'er ms nuBC 

This change 13 judicious and moving. And the 
following invocation to hope, taith, and Chrisdan 
grace, to come and take full possession of hd 
soul, is solemn, and suited to the condition of 
ber mind ; for it seems to be the poet's intentio!^ 
to shew the force of religion over passion at last^. 
and to represent her as a little calm and resigned' 
to her destiny and way of life : to fix her i 
which holy temper, the circumstance that fat 
lows may be supposed to contribute. For sbc 
relates an incident to Abelard, which had made 
a very deep impression on her mind, and cannot 
fail of making an equal one on the mind of those 
readers who can relish true poetr^', and strong 
imagery. The scene she paints is awful : she 
represents herself lying on a tomb, and thiok 
log she heard some f spirit calling to ber in c 
low wind : 
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. \ 

Here as I WatchM the dying lamps around^^ 
From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound ; 
Come> 8ister> come> (it said^ or seem'd to say ;) 
Thy place is here^ sad sister^ come away ! 
Once, like thyself, I trembled, wept, and prayed :f 
Love's victim then, but now a sainted maid* 

This scene would make a fine subject for the 
pencil, aiid is worthy a capital painter. He 
might place Eloisa in the long aisle of a great 
Gothic church; a lamp should hang over her 
head, whose dim and dismal ray should afford 
only light enough to make darkness visible. She 
herself should be represented in the instant when 
she first hears this aerial voice, and in the atti- 
tude of starting round with astonishment and 
fear. And this was the method a very great 
master took to paint a sounds if I may be allowed 1 
the expression* This subject was the baptism of ^ — * 
Jesus Christ; and, in order to bring into the 
piece the remarkable incident of the voice from 

Y 2 heaven. 



* Virgil, however, gave the hint. — ^Hinc exaudiri voces, & 
verba vocantis visa viri — L. iv. 460. 

f It is well contrived, that this invisible speaker should be 
a person that had been under the very same kind of misfor- 
tunes with Eloisa^ 
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poetically imagined, and are also agreeable to the 
notions of mystic devotion* The death of St 
Jerome is finely painted by Domenichino, with 
such attendant particulars : 

In trance ecstatic may thy pangs be drownM i* 
Bright clouds descend^ and angels watch thee round ; 
From opening skies may streaming glories shine. 
And saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 
May one kind grave unite each hapless name» 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 

This wish was fulfilled. The body of Abelarc|, 
who died twenty years before Eloisa, was sent to 
Eloisa, who interred it iu the monastery of the 
Paraclete, and it was accompanied with a very 
extraordinary form of Absolution, from the fa- 
mous Peter de Clugny ; " Ego Petrus Cluniacen- 
sis abbas, qui Petrum Abelardum in mopachum 
Cluniacensem recepi, & corpus ejus furtim dela- 
turn Heloissa) Abbatissas, & monialibus. Para- 
cleti concessi, auctoritate omnipotentis Pei, & 
oipnium sanctorum, absolvo eum, pro officio, 
Sib omnibus peccatis suis."t-w" Elois?. herself 

(say3 

• Ver. 339. 
•f Epls. Abel. ^ E[eloiss. p. 239. 
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(says • Vigneul MarvilleJ solicited for this abso- 
lution, and Peter de Clugny willingly granted 
it : oil what it could be founded, I leave to our 
learned theologlsts to determine. In certain 
ages, opinions have prevailed, for which no solid 
reason can be given." When Eloisa died in 1163, 
she was interred by the side of her beloved hus- 
band. I must not forget to mention, for the 
Bake of those who are fond of modern miracles, 
that when she was put into the grave, Abelard 
stretched out his arms to receive her, and closely 
embraced her. 

Eloisa, at the conclusion of the epistle to 
which we are now arrived, is judiciously repre- 
sented as gradually settling into a tranquillity of 
mind, and seemingly reconciled to her fate. She 
can hear to speak of their being buried together, 
without violent emotions. Two lovers are intro- 
duced as visiting their celebrated tombs, and the 
behaviour of these strangers is finely imagined : 



ever chaiire two wand'ring lovers brings, 
, T" Paraclete's white walls and silver springs. 



S50 ESSAY ON THE GENIUS 

« 

tcresting, of the pieces of our author ; and, to- 
gether with the Elegt to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady, is the only instance of the 
Pathetic Popje has given us. I think one may 
venture to remark, that the reputation of Pope, 
as a Poet, among posterity, will he principally 
owing to his Windsor Forjist, his Rap£ of 
THE Lock, and his Eloisa to Abelarb; whilst 
the facts and characters alluded to and exposed 
in his later writings, will be forgotten and un- 
known, and their poignancy and propriety little 
relished. For Wit and Satire are transitory 
and perishable, but Nature and Passion are 
eternal. 



SECTION 
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SECTION VII. 



OF THE TEMPLE OF FAME, FROM CHAPCEB. 



JpEW disquisitions are more ^musing, or per* 
haps more instructive, than those which relate to 
the rise and gradual increase of literature iii any 
kingdom : And among the various species of 
literature, the origin and progress of poetry, 
however shallow reasoners may despise, it, is a 
subject of no small utility. For the manners 
and customs, the different ways of thinking and 
of living, the favourite passions, pursuits, and 
pleasures, of men, appear in jio writings so 
strongly marked, as in the works of the poets in 
their respective ages ; so that in these composi- 
tions, the historian, the moralist, the politician, 
and the philosopher, may each of them meet 
with abundant matter for reflection ?ind observa- 

tion, 

Poetnf 



^ 
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Poetry made its first appearance in Britain, xi 
perhaps in most other countries, in the form of 
chronicles, intended to perpetuate the deeds bol& 
of civil and militarj' heroes, but mostly the lat- 
ter. Of this species is the chronicle of Robert 
of Glocester ; and of this species also was the 
song, or ode, of Roland, which William the 
Conqueror, and his followers, sung at their land- 
ing in this kingdom from Normandy. The men- 
tion of which event will naturally remind us of 
the check it gave to the native strains of the old 
British poetry, by an introduction of foreign 
manners, customs, images, and language. These 
ancient strains were, however, sufficiently harsh, 
dry, and uncouth. And it was to the Itaiiaat 
we owed any thing that could be called poetry : 
from whom Chaucer, imitated by Pope in this 
vision, copied largely, as they are said to have 
done from the Bards of Provence ; and to which 
Italians he is perpetually owning his obligations, 
particularly to Boccace and Petrarch. But Pe- 
trarch had great advantages, which Chaucer 
Wanted, not only in the friendship and advice of^ 
Boccace, hut still more in having found such a 
predecessor as Dante. In the year 1359, Boccace 

smt 
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aent to Petrarch a copy of Dante, whom he 
called his father, written with liis own hand. 
And it is reniarkahle, that lie accompanied his 
present with an apology for sending this poem to 
Petrarch, who, it seems, was jealous of Dante, 
and in the answer speaks coldiy of his merits. 
This circumstance, unobserved by the generality 
of writers, and even by Fontanini, Crescembini, 
and Muratori, is brought forward, and related at 
large, in the third volume, page 507, of the very 
entertaining Memoirs of the Life of Petrarch. 
In the year 1363, Boccace, driven froui Florence 
by the plague, visited Petrarcli at Venice, and 
carried with him Leontlus Pilatus, of Thessalo- 
nica, a man of genius, but of haughty, rougli, 
and brutal manners: from this singular man, 
who perished in a voyage from Constantinople to 
Venice, 1365, Petrarch received a Latin transla- 
tion of the Iliad and Odyssey. Muratori, in his 
1. book, Delia Perfetta Poesia, p. 18, relates, 
that a very few years after the death of Dante, 
1321, a most curious work on the Italian poetry 
was written by a M. A. di Tempo, of which lie 
had seen a manuscript in the great library at 
Milan, of the year IS^S, and of which this i^ 
1 the 



^ 
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the title : Incipit Sumnia Artis Ritmici "oulgaris 
dictaminis. The chapters are thus divided. Rit- 
morum vulgarium septem sunt genera. I. Est 
Sooetus. 2. Ballata. 3. Cantio extensa« 4l 
Rotundellus. 5. MandriaUs. 6. Serventesius. 
7. Motus confectus. But whatever Chaucer 
might copy from the Italians, yet the artful and 
entertaining plan of his Canterburj' Tales was 
purely original, and his own. This admirable 
piece, even exclusive of its poetry, is highly va- 
luable, as it preserves to us the liveliest and ex- 
actest picture of the manners, customs, charac- 
ters, and habits, of our forefathers, whom he 
has brought before our eyes acting as on a stagey 
suitably to their di fferent orders and employ- 
ments. With these portraits tlie driest antiquary 
must be delighted : by this plan he has more 
judiciously connected these stories which the 
guests relate, than Boccace has done his novels j 
whom he has imitated, if not excelled, in the 
variety of the subjects of his tales. It is a com- 
mon mistake, that Chaucer's excellence lay in 
his manner of treating hght and ridiculous sub- 
jects ; for whoever will attentively consider the 
noble poem of Palamon and Arcite, will be con- 
vinced, 
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vinced, that he equally excels in the pathetic 
and the sublime. It has been but lately proved, 
that the Palamon aud Arcite of Cliaucer, is 
taken from the Theseida of Boccace ; a poem 
which has been, till within a few years past, 
straugely neglected and unknown ; and of which 
Mr. fyrwhitt has given a curious and exact sum- 
mary, in his Dissertation on the Canterbury 
Tales, vol, iv. p. 135, I cannot forbear express- 
ing my surprise, that the circumstance of Chau- 
cer's borrowing this tale should have remained so 
long unobserved, when it is so plainly and po- 
sitively mentioned in a book so very common as 
the Memoirs of Niceron ; who says, t 33. p. 44, 
after giving an abstract of the story of Palamon 
and Arcite, G. Chaucer, I'Homere de son pays, 
a mis I'ouvrage de Boccace en vers Anglais. This 
book was published hy Niceron 1736. He also 
mentions a French translation of the Theseida, 
published at Paris ]\I,D,CC. 1597, in I2mo. 
Tlie late Mr, Stanley, who was as accurately 
skilled ill modern as in ancient Greek, for a long 
time was of opinion, that this poem, in modern 
pohtical Greek verses, was the original ; in ivhich 
opinion he was confiimed by the Abb6 Barthekmy, 



I 
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at PziiOj whose learned coirespoodence with ftfr. 
Slanlof on this subject I have read. At last Mr.; 
•SianUy ga%'e up this opinion, and was convinced 
tliat Boccace invented the talc Crcscamiini and 
Muratori have mentioned the Theseida more 
than once. Tliat very laborious and learned an- 
tiquary jlpostoio Zeno, speaks thus of it, inhii! 
Notes to the Bibliotheca of Foiitanini, p. 4&(^ t,'' 
j. Questa opera pastorale (that is, the ameio) 
che prende il nome dal pastore ameto, ha data 
I'origine all egloga Italiana, non senza lode deP 
Boccacio, cui pure la nostra lingua du il ritrova* 
inento della ottava rima (which was first used in 
the Theseida) e del poima eroico. Graciita doe* 
not mention this poem. Crescembini gives this 
opioioQ of it, p. 118, t. ]. Nel medesimo se* 
colo del Petrarca, il Boccacio diede principio air 
Epka, colla sua Teseide, e col Filostrato; ma 
nello stile non eccede la mediocrita, anzi sovente 
cadde nelt' umile. The fashion that has lately 
obtained, iti all the nations of Europe, of repub* 
lishing and illustrating their old poets, does ho>- 
nour to the good taste and liberal curiosity of 
tjie present age. It is always pleasing, and in- 
deed useful, to look back to the rude beginnings' 
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oi'^ixty tirt, broug;ht to a greater degree of ele- * 
gance and grace. '' 

hilidi"!!" ' ■'--" " I'l:.- 

tbm tAiiOMonnt olinhiyltestribus horrida damis. 

Vm 
»Kun *.tii^.'i i.i ■ . .... 

•■nfi JJiil i- 'O;. I . .If »i 

Among other instances of vanity, the French ai 
perpetually boasting, that they have been our mas-^ 
tcrs lu many of the polite arts, and made earlier 
improvements in literature. But it may be asked,, J 
wiiat contemporary poet can they name to stand . 
in competitiou with Chaucer, except William de, 
Loris ? In carefully examining the curious work 
of the president Fauchet, on the. characters of , 
the .ancient French poets, I can find none of this 
age, but barren chroniclers, and harsh roman- 
cers in rhyme, without the elegance, elevation, 
invention, or harmony, of Chaucer. Pasquiere, 
informs us, that it was about the time of Charles 
VI. 1380, tliat les chants* royaux, balades, ron- 
deaux, and pastorales, began to be in vogue ; 
VOL. I. Z but , 



* Zurita, the Spanish historian, relates, that John the First, 
King of Arragon, invited the Troubadours to settle in Barce- 
liMHi io the fourteenth century. The famous Martjuls of Vil- 
lena, who wrote the celebrated work, called Gaya ScUnllii, 




p 
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b«t these composiboDs sre low and feeble, m 
compaiisoo of the veDerable EngUsb bard; Froi^ 
sart, the valuable UUtorian, about the same tunif 
wrote very iodi^reDt verses. Charle* of Oi^ 
leans, father of Lewis XIL left a manuscript of 
bis poems. At his death Francis Villoa wm 
thir^-tbree years oldj and John Marot, tfa|r 
&ther of Clement, was then bom. Accordisf 
to Boileau, whose testimony as a poet, but nol^ 
I iear, as an antiquarian, should be regarded, Vit 
loB was the first who gave any fonn and order t4 
the French poetjy. 



Villoa xeaX I« prenuer, dans cea siKlei gfrossietuv i 
D' ebroaillei f art coufui d« bos «ieiUE RoftwRcievs.* 



But VUlon. VIS merely a pat and inupid .ballsit 
monger, whose thoughts and diction were ai 

tow and tlliberat as his life. 

The HbcsE of Fame, as Chaucer entitled 
piece, gave the hint, as we observed, " of th 
poem before us ; though the design is, iu truths 
improved and heightened by the masteriy hand! 



' L'Art. Poet. Chan. i. 
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of Pope. It is not improbable, that this subject 
was suggested to our author, not only by Dry- 
den's translations of Chaucer, of which Pope 
was so fond, but likewise by that celebrated pa- 
per of Addison, in the Tatler, called the Table? 
of Fame, to which the great worthies of antfr j 
quity are introduced, and seated according t6 1 
their respective merits and characters ; and whicfc ' 
was published some years before this poem wai 
written. Chaucer himself borrowed his descrip- 
tion from Ovid, in the beginning of the twelfth 
book of his Metamorphoses, frOm whence he has 
closely copied the situation and formation of the 
edifice. 

Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque fretumquCj 
Ccelestesque (ilagas, triplicis coufinia muodi, 

tUnile qucM] est Dsquam, quamvis regionibus abi<it, 
Inspicitur, peuetraUiue cavatvox omnit ad aureg." ^ 

Ovid has introduced some allegorical personages, 
but has not distinguished them with any pic- 
turesque epithets : 



» 



m 
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Iliic Cbledvutas, illic temerarias Euoi, 
Vaaa>)tie LrrrtM est, roiutenixtiqiieTi votes, 
SEiHTtoote receive dofaioqae anci 



Drydcn tiaaslated this passage of Orid : anj 
PoFE, it'bo evideatly fonned himself upon Diy* 
den, could not but have frequently read it witli 
pleasure, particularly the following hannonionf 
lines: 



Tis built of brass, lie better to dUTose 
The spreatling tcuuds, and multiply the oews ; 
Where ecboa m repeated echos play: 
A mart for ever fuU, and open nigbt and day. 
Nor silence is nitfain, Dor Toice express. 
But a deaf noise of aonads that oerer cease, 
■f Confds'd, and chiding, lilte the hollow root 
Of tides receding from ih' insulted shore: 
Or like the broken thaoder beard from far. 
When JoTe to distance drives the rolliog war. 



+ Confus'd, &c. 

\i b more poetically expressed than the same iokage ia 
jtlior. 

Sudden I beaid a wild promiscuous sovnd. 
Like broken ihunden' that at distance roar. 
Or billows isurm'ring on the hollow Aon. 

Drydei 
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■It is time to proceed to some remarks on par-- 
ticular passages of this Vision, which I shall dol 
in the order in which they occur, not censuring- 
or commending any, without a reason assigned. 

1. Nor was the work impair'd by storms alone, 
But felt th' approaches of too warm a sunj 
For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy, than excess of praise. 

Does not this use of the heat of the svm ap- 
pear to be a ptierile and far-fetched conceit? 
What connection is there betwixt the two sorts of 
excesses here mentioned? My purpose in ani- 
madverting so frequently, as I have done, on 
this species of false thoughts, is to guard the 
reader, especially of the younger sort, from be- 
ing betrayed by the autbority of so correct a 
writer as PopEj into such specious and false or- ■ 
Z 3 nament> 



Pryden's lin 



superior to tbe original. 



■^B ' Qualia de pelagi, Bic|uisproculauiliatj undis 
^^1 Esse sulentj qualemve sonum, cum Jupiter atras 
' ^ Increpirit nabes, estrema tonitrua reddunt. 

B. sii_. V. 50. 

Ill this passage of Dryden are many instances of llw allite- 
ration, which he has managed beaut if iiify. 



M 



UC«r OV TBI CKVIES 



F stile. For the 9 



potitioB of idea* in die three lut words of i 
foliamiag line mtj becomUi— ail. 



2. So Ztariib'* ncfc^ A» ba 



MffceffrMl, 



RiK i^He IB air, mad ^Oew of en tbe «Mat ; 

Pale aoM, mAH, U dbbuce raO bw«t, 

Aitd oa ifa' iatpaMive tee the ligfat'Biiigs pl>J> 

Eter»U ntcnri the gnnriag tmss mpftlf , 

Till the briftil Btoontaiiu prop A' incunibevtd^: 

As Atha fix'd each bony [rile appcir % 

Tlie gubec'd WtDterof a tboonnd fean.f 



A real lover of paiotiog viU not be conteotodj 
with a single new and examination of this 
tiful X winter-piece, but will return to it. i 
and again, with ^esh delight. The images ; 
distinct, and the epithets lively and appropriate 
especially the words, paU, unfelt, impassicef M 
eumhent, gathered. 

3. Tbere great Alcides, stooping ifitb hi* tail, 

Rfaia OS his c)«b, aod lioldi the Hesperiaa apmL^ 



• V. 7*. t V. 53. 

J The reader may coonilt Thomsou's Wijitb», t. 90J. 

^ V. 81. 
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it were to be wished, that our author, vliose 
ktlowledge and taste of the fine arts were un- 
questionable, had taken more pains in describii^ 
so famous a statue as that of the Farnesian Her- 
cules, to which he plainly refers; for he ha» 
omitted the characteristical excellencies of this . 
iamous piece of Grecian workmanship, namely, 
the uncommon breadth of the shouklers, the 
knottiness and spaciousness of the * chest, the 
firmness and protuberance of the muscles in 
each limb, particularly the legs, and the majestic 
vastness of the whole figure, undoubtedly de- 
signed by the artist to give a, full idea of 
Steength, as the Venus de Medicis of Beauty. 
These were, the " invicti membra Glyconis," 
which, it is probable, Horace proverbially al- 
luded to in his first epistle.f The name of Gly- 
cbh is to this day preserved on the base of ""the 
figure, as the maker of it; and as the virtiibsi, i 
customarily in speaking of a picture, or statue, ' 
call it their Raphael or Behvikij wl^y should 
• Z, 4 '' ' not 



' Luxiiriatque toris animosuni pectus. •^ — — 

Virg. Georg. Whj iii. Tfir, 81. 




-f V. 30. 
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not Horace, in commoD speech, use the name of 
the workman instead of the work } To mentioa f 
the Hesperian apples, which the artist DuDg^ 
backwards, and ahnost concealed as an inctnui- 
derable object, and which therefore scarcely ap;, 
pear in the statue, was below the notice of Pope, i 



4i Aropbion there the load creating lyre 

Strike?, aod beholds a tuddea Thebes aspire. 

CythiEron's ecboa answer to bis call. 

And half the mountain rolU into a wall : 

There might yon see the leoglbening spires ascenJ, 

The domes swell Dp, the widening arches bend, 

c growing tow'rs like exhalations rise. 
And the huge colomns heave into the skies.*' 



^^^ It may be imagined, that these expressions- 

are too bold; and a phlegmatic critic might ask, ; 
how it was possible to see, in sculpture, Archea* 
bending, and Towers growing? But the best* 
writers, in speaking of pieces- of painting andi 
.sculpture, use the present or imperfect tense, and. 
talk of the thing as really doing, to give a force- 
to the description. Tlius VlrgJI, 

— — 'Galloa in limine adesse canebat.f 

— locedunt 
* V. 85. ' t Lib. viii. V. 656. 
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— lacedunt yictae longo ordine gentl^^' 

Qtiam yariae Unguis^ iiabitu tarn vestia let armis.^ 



r 



i 



As Pliny says, that, Clesilochuspaintedi'^^Jovem 
ihuliebritet ingemiscentem.*' And Homer, in his 
beautiful and lively description of the shield^ 

_ i_ _ —. ..» ty y ^fx rotartf 
AvXo/ ^ffjuyTts Tf Con* f X^'-l" "" ^ *~ 

And again, 

TIet§ «7ola/xoy xiAo^ovTsi.;^ — — .^^ 

/ • 

111 another place, 



A- 



— — — — Aiw» wo x«Xoy «ci}f .§ 



?^- 



Upon which Clark has made aft observation that 
surprises me : " sed quomodo in scuto B£FINgi 
potuit, quern CANERET citharista?**""^ 

This 



P Lib. viii. V. 732. f niad, lib. xriiu v. Ifii, 

% V. 575. S V. 570. 
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This passage most not be parted widi, till ve 
have observed the artful rest opoii the first syl- 
lable of the seooud verse : 



AwKfimm dme tlie kwd acatiiig lyie 
I* 



There are many instances of sach jadicioos 
pauses in Homer. 



Adaf wwsit maLtas /SiAaf tj^wwmnt tftus^ 



-. f 



»«XX*.» 



. • .- 



r 



As likewise in the great imitator of Hdmer, ' y/ii6 
always accommodates the sound to the sense : 



Aod over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook.t ~ 



— — — — — Others on the grass 
Couch'd. J — — — -^- 

And of his blindness : 



-Bot 



% Lib* i. T. ^1^ . t Milton, b. xi. w» 491. 

tB. iv.v. J5I. 
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Day! 

In the spirited speech of Satan : 
^Bt — — AU gooJ Ut me becomes 



These monosyl!abIe3 have much force and energy. 
The Latin language docs not admit of such. 
Virgii, therefore, who so well understood and 
copied all the secret arts and charms of Homer's 
versification, has afforded us no examples; yet^ 
some of his pauses on words of more syllables in 
the beginning of lines are emphatical : 



r 



Vox (]Uoque per lucos 7ulgo exauHita silenten, 

Ingens.-h 



— — — Hffircnt infix! pectore vultus 



Sola domo mteret vacua, stratisque relictu 
Incubat.§ . — ■ — — — 



- Pecudesqiie 



t Georg. i. v. 478. 



X ^n. i 



f 
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— — — — PccaJa^Bc locuc 



5. TlwK Mopp'd the awo^ nd callU ik' ulndr'd dnJef^ 
To fludfliglu bao^neu in the f^laaaa'nng gbdes; 
Ifade vmoaaiy &bno roaad ihan riie. 
And ai (J ipertra *kkH befciv tb<ir cTc* ; 
Of Taliimaiu asd SigiU kacw the pnw'r. 
And carefoJ walchM tiw pbtteurv bonr-t 

^^'Tbese sapersticions of the Ea^t are highljr 
^atiiluDg to the imagination. Since the time ihac 
poetr>' has been forced to assume a more Miber, 
and, perhaps, a more rational air, it scarcely ven- 
tures to enter these fairy regions. Theit are 
some, however, who think it haa suffered by de- 
serting these fields of fancy, and by totally lay- 
ing aside the descriptions of mag^c and enchant- 
ment. What an exquisite picture has Thom- 
son given us in his delightful Castle of Indo- 

X£NC£ ! 



As when a shepherd of the Hebrid Isles, 
Plac'd far amid the melaocholy Main^ 
(Whether it be lone iancy him beguiles. 
Or that aerial beinga sometimes deiga 
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To itand, embodied, to our senses ptain,) 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low. 
The whilst in ocean Phtebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving lo and fro. 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wonderona show,* 



I cannot at present recollect any solitude so 
romantic, or peopled with beings so proper to 
the place, and the spectator. The mind natu- 
rally loves to lose itself in one of these wilder- 
nesses, and to forget the hurry, the noise and 
splendor of more polished life. 

fi.But on the South, a long majestic race 

Of Egypt's priesta the gilded niches grace. f 

I wish Pope had enlarged on the rites and ce- 
remonies of these .Egyptian priests, a subject 
finely suited to descriptive poetry. Milton has 
touched some of them finely, in an ode not suffi- 
ciently attended to ,: 



Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove or green, 

* Cattle of Indolence, Stan. 30. B. 1. 
t V. 109. 



. Trampling 




TW II III 



This coloaaal sUtae of t^ cdebnted Eutsni 
tjnat U not very ttronglj imagiDed. As Piudns 
b said to have received ha ideas of majestr is 
his famovs Japiter, frcm a passage in Homer, so 
it is to be wished, that oar author's imaginadoa 
bad been icflamed and enlarged, by studying 
Milton's magDificent picture of Satan. The word 
held, in the third line, is particularly feeble and 
flat. It is well known, that the ^g^'ptians, in 
all their productions of art, mistook the gigantic 
for the sublime, and greatness of bulk for great- 
ness of manner. 

8. or 

• Milwn'» Poeian, Vol. II. Page 30. NcwIod's EdiL Oct, 
t V. 113. 
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(s. OfGothic structure was the Northern side, 

O'erwrouglit with onianienta of barb'rous jjride.* 



" Those who have considered the theory of 
Architecture, (says a writer who had thoroughly 
studied it,) tell us the proportions of the three 
Grecian orders were taken from the Human. 
Body, as the most beautiful and perfect produc- \ 
tion of nature. Hence were derived those grace- 
ful ideas of columns, which had a character of 
strength without clumsiness, and of delicacy 
without weakness. Those beautiful proportions 
were, 1 say, taken originally from nature, which, 
in her creatures, as liath been already observed, 
referreth to some use, end, or design. The Gon- 
fiezza also, or swelling, and the diminution of i J 
pillar, is it not in such proportion as to make ifc 
appear strong and light at the same time ? In the 
same manner, must not the whole entablature, 
with its projections, be so proportioned, as to 
seem great, but not heavy; light, but not little; 
inasmuch as a deviation into either extreme, 
yo uld thwart tliat reason and use of things, 
1 wherein 
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vbneio their beauty is founded, and to vfajdi it 
is subordtoatc ? The eotabUtuir, and aS its parts 
and omaments, architrave, frerzc, cornice, tri- 
glrphs, metopes, modtglioos, and tbc res^ have 
each an use, or appearance of use, in ffiTiag 
finnoe&s and union to the building in protcctigg 
it from the weather, in casting off* the nin, in 
representing the ends of the beams with tlieic 
terrab, the production of the rafters, aod tOi; 
forth. And if we consider the graceful anglefl^ 
in frontispieces, tlie spaces between the columni^^ 
or the ornaments of tlie capitals, sliall we 
find that their beauty ariseth from the appear") 
ance of use, or the imitation of natural things,,, 
whose beauty is originally founded on the same,- 
principle ? ^ITiich is, indeed, the grand di&tinc** 
tioa between Grecian and Gothic architecture: | 
the latter being fantastical, and for the most part . 
founded neither in nature nor reason, in nece»- 
aity nor use ; the appearance of which accounts 
for all the beauties, graces, and ornaments of 
the other. "^ 



♦ AieiPHKO.v, Vul. I. Dial. III. 
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M- There sat Zamolxis -wltk erected Eyes, 
And Odin hpre in mimic trances dies. 
There on rode Iron columns, smear'il with blood. 
The horrid rnrms of Scythian heroes stood ; 
Druids and bards, (their once loud harps uiiatruug.) 
And youths that died fo be by poets suog.* 



'Sir William Temple, always a pleasing, 
tliough not a solid writer, relates the following 
anecdote. " In discourse upon this subject, and 
confirmation of this opinion having heen general 
among the Goths of those countries, Count 
Oienstiern, the Swedish Ambassador, told me, 
there was still in Sweden, a place which was a 
memorial of it, and was called Odin's Hall: that 
it was a great bay in the sea, encompassed on'' 
thrte sides with steep and ragged rocks; andt 
that in the time of the Gothic Paganism, men' 
that were either sick of diseases they esteemed 
mortal or incurable, or else grown invalid with ' 
age, and thereby past all militarj' action, and 
fearing to die meanly and basely, as they es- 
teemed it, in their beds, they usually caused 
themselves to be brought to the nearest part of 

vbL. 1. A a these 
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tb«e rocks, and from thence threw tbemsdves 
down into the sea, hoping, by Uie boklness of 
such a violent death, to renew the pretence of 
admission into tlie Hall of Odin, M'hicb they batl 
lost by iailing to die in combat, and by arms/'* 

In these beautiful verses we must admire the 
postures of Zamolxis and Odin, which exactly 
ptHnt out the characters of these famous I^isla- 
tors, and instructors, of the Northern nations. 



As expressive, and as much in character, are 
the 6gures of the old heroes, dntids, and bards, 
which are represented as standing on iron pJUars 
of barbarous workmanship : they remind one of 
that group of personages, which Virgil, a lover 
of antiquity, as every real poet must be, has ju- 
diciously placed before the palace of Latinus : 



Quln 



X ordiii 



Antiqua e redro, Italnsqne, paterqae Sabimu 
Vitisator, cairam serrans sub imagine falcem ; 
Satumusqae senex, Janiquc bilrauiis imago, 
Vestibulo aslabaat.^^ — 



li 



► Temple's Works, Vol. III. page 23S. 
t Ver. 177. £0. 1. 7. 
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Consider also the description of Evander's 
court, and the picture of ancient manners it af- 
fords, one of the most striking parts of the 
jEneid. The mind dehghts to be carried back- 
ward into those primitive times when 






Passimque armeiUa videbaat 

Romanoquc/ora & iaulu mugire carinis. 



And the view of those places and buildings in 
their first rude and artless stale, which became 
afterwards so magnificent and celebrated, forms 
an amusing contrast. 

I have frequently wondered tliat our modern wri- 
ters have -made so little use of the drnidical times, ^ 
and the traditions of the old bards, which afford 
subjects fruitful of the most genuine poetry, with 
respect both to imagery and sentiment. Mr. Gray, 
however, has made ample amends, by his last no- 
ble ode on the expulsion of the Bards from Wales : 

Cold is Cadwa]ln's tongae. 
That hush'd ihe stormy main ! 
'ave Urien sleeps upou his craggy bed : 
MouDtaios, ye mourn in Tain 
Modred, whose magic song 
I Made huge Plinlimmon bow his clond-top'd head, 
A a 2 
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Co dreary Anron's sliore they lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and gbastly pak f 
Far, fiu- aloof tli' afinghted waweaa sail^ 
The fanish'd eagle screams, and panes by.* 

The ancients constantly availed themselves of 
the mention of particular mountains^ rivers^ and 
other objects of nature; and, indeed, almost 
confine themselves to the tales and traditions of 
their respective countries : whereas we have been 
strangely neglectful in celebrating our own Se- 
vern, Thames, or Malverv, and have there- 
fore fallen into trite repetitions of classical imager 
as well as classical names. Our muses have sel- 
dom been 



•— — — — playiDg on the steep 
Where our old bards, the iamoiis Draids, lie^f 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream.J 



Milton, 



* Dodsley's Miscellanies, Vol. VI. p. 327: 

t Supposed to be a place in the mountains of Denbighshire, 
called Druids Stones, because of the many stone chests and 
coffins found there. 

y X Lycijdas, Ve?. 55. 
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Milton, we see, was sensible of tlie force of such 
imagery, as we may gather from this short but ex- 
quisite passage ; and so were Drayton and Spen- 
ser. What pictures would a writer of the fancy 
of Theocritus, have drawa from the scenes and 
stones of tlie Isle of Anglesey 1 

Yet, still eaamour'd of their aacient haunts. 

Unseen of mortal eyes, tbey huver TOund 

Their ruia'd altars ; consecrated hills. 

Once girt with spreading oaks ; mysterious rows 

Of rude enormous obelisks, that rise 
|^B,Orb within orb, stupendous monuments 
^f Of artless architecture, such as now 
Fl* Oft-times amaze the wandering traveller. 

By the pale moon diseeni'd on Sarum'a plain.* 

I cannot conclude this article, without insert- 
ing two stanzas of an old Runic ode f preserved 
by Olaus Wormius, containing the dying words 
of Ludbrog, who reigned in the north above 
eight hundred years ago, and who is supposed 
to be just expiring by the mortal bite of a ser- 
pent. 



* See a fine dramatic poem, by Mr. West, entitled, The 
Institution of the Order of the Garter. 



t Cited in Dr. Hickes's Taluabie Thesaurus. 
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Tctfoit ad Odinia 



'S'SrX. 



Tat aabsaa Gnire : lantut ne Djra^ 
Qnas ex Odiai anh Odinm mihi mint. 
Leiiu cereruiaiii, cwn Ass, in sanuBa wet 
VitE eUpsx ssnt bone ! Ridou oMriu I 



These stanzas breathe the true spirit of a 
barous olil warrior. The abruptness and bicviw 
of the sentences are much in character ; as is tbl 
noble disdain of life expressed by the two I 
words, Ripens moriar. To this brave and valbot 
people is mankind indebted for one of the mot 
useful deliverances it ever received ; I mean, tb 
destruction of the universal empire of Rome. Th 
great prerogative of Scandinavia, and whid 
ought to place the nations which inhabit it aboTi 
all the people of the world, is, that this coontij 
has been the source of the liberty of Europe 



that ii 
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t is to say, of almost all the liberty that is to 
be found among men. Jomandes, the Goth, 
lias called the North of Europe the magazine or 
work-shop of human-kind : I should rather call 
it the magazine of those instruments which broke 
in pieces the chains which were forged in the 
South. There those heroic nations were formed, 
who issued from their country to destroy the 
tyrants and slaves of tlie earth, and to teach 
men, that Nature having made them equal, Rea- 
son could not make them dependent, but only 
for the sake of their own happiness.* 



Liberty and courage are the offspring of the 
northern, and luxury and learning of the sou- 
thern, nations. 



Oft o'er the Uemblin^ nations from afar 

Has Scytliia brealhM the living cloud of war ; 

And, where the cid'jge burst, with sweepysway. 

Their arms, their kiugs, their gods, were roll'd away. 

As oft have issued, host impelling host. 

The bluc-iy'd myriads from the Baltic coast. 

The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 

Her boasted titles, and her golden fields: 



it de Lois, liy. XIV. and liv. XVII. 
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Witk giiM de^kt the bnod of 

A brigfaler day, awl hea w t m% of 

Sect the acw fi igi ii of the hnatddmg 

lulfiilTihi fiioiwi iiiiij^i iiiij^iim 

G&kT's Worio^ ICOL p. IM. 

10. Bot ui tlie ceotre of tlie halkm^d cfaoir, 

KX pompOBi COiotBBS OnCT ttie mt JI|IU<. ; 

AnHOia tke ihiue itself of Faxe tber 
Bold the chief hoooars, and the fiuie 



The six persons Pop£ thought proper to select 
as worthy to be placed on these pillars as the 
highest seats of honour, are Hoiieb, Virgii, 
PixDAS, HoBACE, Aristotle, Tci.i.T.t It is 

observable, that our author has omitted the great 
dramatic poets of Greece. Sophocles and Euri- 
pides deserved certainly an honourable niche in 
the Temple of Fame, as much as Pindar and 
Horace. But the truth is^ it was not fashionable 



m 



* Ver. 173. 

'f Chancer has mentiooed Statins i a this place, ia a manner 
that saits his character : 

Upon an iron pillar strong. 
That painted was all eudilong, 
Wiih tyger's blood in every place. 
The Tholosan that hight j Stace. 
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in Pope's time, nor among his acquaintance, at- 
traitively to study tliese poets. By a strange 
fatality, they have not in this kingdom obtaioed 
the rank they deserve amongst classic writers. 
We have numberless treatises on Horace and Vir- 
gil, for instance, who, in their diflerent kinds, 
do not surpass the authors in question ; whilst 
hardly a critic among us, has professedly pointed 
out their excellencies. Even real scholars* think 
It sufficient to be acquainted and touched with 
tlie beauties of Homer, Hesiod, and Callimachus^ 
without proceeding to enquire 

What the loftj' grave tragedians taught. 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with dolighl recciv'd 
Id brief sententious precepts. f 



I own, I have some particular reasons for think- 
ing that our author was not very conversant in 
this sort of composition, having no inclination 



* When this was written, the tragedies of Sophocles, JExhy- 
laa, and Euripides, had not been translated : nor had Mr. 
Mason publisht'd his Caractacus, nor Mr. Gray his Runic 
Odus, when page the 3Tith was written. 

^^L f Paradise Regained, b. IV. ver. 281. 




k 
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to tbe drama. In a note dq the third book of 
his Homer, where Helen points out to Priam, the 
names and characters of the Grecian leaders from 
the walls of Troy, be obserres, that several great 
poets have been engaged by the beauty of this 
passage to an imitation of it. But who are tbe 
poets he enumerates on this occasion ? Only 
Slalius and Tasso ; the former of whom, in his 
seventh book, and the latter, in his third, sheirs 
the forces, and the commanders, that invested 
the cities of Thebes and Jerusalem.* Not a 
syllable is mentioned of that capital scene in tbe 
Phoenissx of Euripides, from the hundred and 
twentieth to the two hundredth line, where the 
old man, standing with Antigone on tbe walls of 
Thebes, 



* In the dedication to the Miictllania be to mncb studied 
and admired, he had read tbe followiog strange words of bit 
master Drj' den, addressed to Lord Badclide : " Thoagh yoa 
bave read tbe best aotbors in their own langoages, and per- 
fectly dislingnish of their several merits, and, in general, pre- 
fer tbem to the Muderni, yet I know yoa judge fob lie Engluk 
tragcdut AOAiKST the Greek and Latin, as well as against the 
Frenrh, Italian, and Spanish, of these latter ages. Indeed, 
there is a vast difference betwixt arguing like Perault, in be- 
half of the French poets agaiusl Homer and Virgil, and be- 
twixt giving the English poets their undoubted due of excel- 
ling .Escbylns, Euripides, and Sophocles," 

MiKcll. III. part. Load. 16D3. 
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Thebes, marks out to her tlie various figures, ha- 
bits, armour, and qualifications, of each dif- 
ferent warrior, in the most Uvely and picturesque 
manner, as they appear in the camp beneath 



11. High on the first tlic mighty Homer shone; 
Eternal adamant compos'd his throne ; 
Father of verse 1 in holy fillets drest. 
His silver beard wav'd gently o'er his breast ; 
Though blind, a boldness in his looks appears: 
In years he seeniSj but not impair'd by years.f 



1 



K A striking 

* Among the rest, Euripides roakea Antigone enquire, 
which among the warriors Is her brother Polynices ; this is 

one of those delicate and tender strokes of nature, for which 
this feeling tragedian is so justly admired. When she dis- 
covers bim, she breaks out thus : 



ffBhe stops a little, gazes earnestly upon bin 
fth admiration at the splendor of his arras. 



a f >jyt3«» 
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A striking and venerable portrait ! The divine 
old man is represented here with suitable dig- 
nity. In the Anthologia, is a description of a 
statue of Homer, which, from its antiquity, 
and the minute enumeration of the features and 
attitudes of the figure, is curious and entcrtain- 



If«TO flllOt O/xlJfOJ, llHTO 

rifa^iA'i TO Si ytfxi ni ■ 



I 






12. The wars of Troy were round the pillar seen : 
Here fierce Tydides wouiida the Cyprian ijueen ; 
Here Hector, glorious from Patroclus' ikll. 
Here dragg'd in triumph round Ihe Trojan wall : 
Motion and life did ev'ry part inspire ; 
Bold was the work, and proy'd the master's Gre.f 

The Poems of Homer afford a marvellous va- 
riety of subjects proper for history-painting. A 
very ingenious French nobleman, the Count de 
Caylus, has lately printed a valuable treatise, en-. 
tituled, 

* Antholog. ad calccm Callimachi. Edit. Loud. 17-H. p, 88. 
t Ver. ISS, 
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tituled, " Tableaux tir^s de L'lliade, et de 
L'Odysse d'Homere ;" in which he has exhibited 
the whole series of events contained in tliese 
poems, arranged in their proper order ; has de- 
signed eacli piece, and disposed eacli figure, with 
much taste and judgment. He seems justly to 
wonder, that artists have so seldom had recourse 
to this great storehouse of beautiful and noble 
images, so proper for the employment of their 
pencils, and delivered witli so much force and 
distinctness, that the painter has nothing to do, 
but to substitute his colours for the words o] 
Homer. He complains that a Raphael, and 
Julio Romano, should copy the crude and un- 
natural conceptions of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
and Apuleius's Ass ; and that some of their s^^ 
cred subjects were ill chosen. Among the few 
who borrowed their aulijects from Homer, he 
mentions Bouchaidon with the honour he de- 
serves ; and relates the following anecdote : 
" This great artist having lately read Homer in 
an old and detestable French translation, came 
one day to me, his eyes sparkling with fire, and 
said, Since I have read this book, men seem to 

be 



d 

I 
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Iliad, and Tasso's poem, vitbout ksowi^ tfv- 
names of their authors, and the times when ttaeif- 
vorks were composed, and determioe of them 
merely by the degree of pleasore they eacb of 
tliem excited : vould he not give the entire pi«- 
ference to Tassor Would he not find id the 
Italian more conduct and ceconomy, ntore inte- 
resting circumstances, more variety and exact- 
ness, more graces and embellishments, and nrare' 
of tliat softness which eases, relieves, and adds a 
Itutre to, the sublime ? I question wbetber they 
will even bear a comparison a few ages hence."* ' 



14. A golden column Dext in si^t appeu'd, 
Ou vhich a shrine of purest gold is rear'd ; 
Fiiiikh'J the whole, and tabouPd er'fy part. 
With patient loaches of unnearied art ; 
The Maoiaan there in soher triuioph sate, 
Compos'd bis posture, aod his look sedate; 
Oa Hnmer )>tiil he fix'd a reterencl eye ; 
Great without pride, in modest majesty.f 



' CollcctioQ coinplette des tEuvres de M. de VolUtTc. 
Tom. Xill. a Geoeve, pag. 40. 
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* II suo carattere e per tutto grande, e mae- 
utoso : e, per poterlo sempre sostcnere^ si trat- 
tieiie il poeta, perlo pii, sul generale, s'fugendof, 
asuopoterc, tutte le cose minute, e paiticolari': 
alle quati Oaiero, che a voluto mutar corde, e 
varior tuono, e liberamente andato alt' incontro. 
E siccome stlmerenimo gran sajlo biasimare per- 
cio Vergilio, che a. saputo cose bene niantcnere if 
carattere propostosj ; cosi non posslanio non ma- 
ravigliarci del torto, ch' ad Omero fa Giullo 
Cesare Scaligero, da cui e ripotato basso, e vile, 
per aver voluto toccare i punti piii fini del na- 
turale : quasiche la niagnificenza fosse posta so- 

lamante- nello strepito delle parole Nell' Eg- 

loghe pero si prese la liberta di lappresentar cos- 

voL. I. B b tiiml 



vina van of Naples, had gre:it learning, and 
a clear head; was an admirable civilian, as well as critic. 
He wrote 6ve tragedies on the mode) of the ancientH, with 
chorus)ie!>; 11' Palaniede, L'Aodronieda, L'Appio Claudio, II' 
Papiiiiano, IP Servio TuUio. It is said that he missed a car- 
dinal's hat, because of his satirical and severe turn of mind. 
When he was at Rome, he used to bow to coach horses; 
" Because, [said he,) was it not for these poor beaals, these 
great people would have men, and even philosophers, to draw 
their coaches." Metasiasio, poet laureat to the empress queen 
at Vienna, so famous for operas, waa hif disciple. Gravina 
founds hia critical opinions on the solid principles of ArUtotle; 
that is, in other words, on nature and good sense. 
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tumi alle volte troppo civlli, ed innalzo aopra la 
semplicita pastorale lo stile, trattenendosi troppo 
sul generate : oude quant6 nella Georgica si las- 
ci6 acldietro Esiodo, tanto nell' Egloghecede* 
Teocrito, da cui raccolse i fiori : c nel poemn 
eroico, siccome riman vinto da Omero cosi e ad 
ogn' altro superiore.* 



15, Four swans sustain'J a car of silver bright. 

With heads advanc'd, and pinions streteh'd for flight i 
Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode. 
And seem'd tu labour with lli' inspiring God. 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 
Aad boldly sinks into the sounrling strings. f 



The character of Pindar, as commonly takei^ 
seems not to be well understood. We hearth 
nothing but the impetuosity and the sublimit] 
of his manner ; whereas he abounds in stroka 
of domestic tenderness. We are perpetually toI( 



* Gravina delia Ragiou pocliia. In Napoli 1716. p. 308. 

Pope, speaking to Mr. Spcnce concerning absurd compi 
risons, mentioned, as auch, the comparing Homer with Virgil 
Corneille with Racine, the little ivory statue of Polyctei 
nith the Colossus. " These (he added] are mugh paret quM 

titniUs." 

+ Ver. 2!0. 



-r 
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of the boldness and violence of his transitions ; 
Whereas, on a close inspection, they appear easy 
and natural, are closely connected with, and arise 
appositely from, his subject. Even his stile has 
been represented as swelling and bombast ; but 
carefully examined, it will appear far more pure 
and perspicuous than is generally imagined ; not 
abounding with those harsh metaphors, and that 
profusion of florid epithets, which some of his 
imitators affect to use. One of * Pindar's arts, 
in which they frequently fail who copy him, is 
the introduction of many moral reflections. Mr. 
Gray seems thoroughly to have studied this wri- 
ter. The following beautiful lines are closely 
translated from the first Pythian Ode. They 
describe the Power of music : 



Ohj sovereign of the willing soul^ 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breatbing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares> 
And frantic passions, hear thy soft controuL 

Bb2 On 



^ Cui illud peculiare est (says Bacon finely) animos ho- 
minum, inopinat5, sententioli aliquH mirabili, Teluti VirguU 
divina pcrcatere. 



De Augmentis. Spient* Lib. 8. 
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On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curb'd the fury of his car. 
And dropp'd his thirsty Imce at ihy conunand. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of JoYe, thy magic lulls the feather'd king. 
With ruffled plumes, and flaggitig wing : 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye.* 

The reader will, doubtless, be pleased to secj 
these striking images copied by another masterly j 
hand : 

— With slacken'd wingd. 

While now the solemn concert breathes around, 
IncumbeHt o'er the sceptre of bis lord 
Sleeps the stern eagle ; by the number'd notes J 
Possess'd, and satiate with the melting tone ; 
SoTereigB of birds. The furious God of war. 
His darts forgetting, and the rapid wheels 
That bear him vengeful o'er the embattled plains 
Relents,f 

It is to be observed, that botli these imita- 
tors have omitted a natural circumstance, very I 
expressive of the strong feeling of the eagle; 

bull 

* Dodaley's CoIIecUon, Tol. VI. p. 32Z. 
flbid. vol. VI. p. 15. HVMN to the Naiads, by Dr. Akenitde. I 
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but veiy difficult to be translated with becoming 
elegance. 



— —— — O 01 Kvvo'a'Otnt 
Tyfon nuroit uttfgt, tuxts 



May I venture to add, that this ode of Mr. 
Gray ends a little unhappily ? That is, with an 
antithesis unsuited to the dignity of such a com- 
position : 



B t) 3 Beneath 

* Pindar, Pytb. I. Antistrophe i. v. 5. 

This image puts me in mind of a fine stroke in ApoUonius 
Rhodius, who thus describes the effects of Medea^s enchant* 
ments on the dragon who watchM the golden fleece ; 

*— — — avvotf oy vi^n 
OlfiD dtX70/Aty^j ^oXtyviv wcL'Kvi'f axatOetf 

Lib IV. ver. 150. 

Few moderns have boldness enough to enter on circum- 
stances so MINUTELY NATURAL, and therefore highly expres- 
sive ; they are afraid of being thought vulgar and flat. Apol- 
lonius has more merit thaji is usually pillowed him^ and der 
serves more consideration among the learned : the whole be- 
haviour and passion of Medea is movingly described. He par- 
ticularly abounds in such lively ai\d delics^te strokes as that 
quoted above. 
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Beneath the €rood how &r, hot &r fl&oce the Great. 

It may be also questioned, whether his other 
ode might not have been better concluded with- 
out mentioning the manner in which the bard 
died. There would have been a beautiful ab« 
niptness in finishing with — 

Be thine despair, and sceptred care : 
To triamph and to die are mine. 

The mind would have been left in a pleasing and 
artful suspense, at not knowing what became of 
so favourite a character. Lyric poetry, espe- 
cially, should not be minutely historicaL When 
Juno had ended her speech in Horace with that 
spirited stanza, 

Ter si resargat mams aheneus 
Auctore Phoebo, ter pereat meis 
Excisus Argivis, ter nxor 

Capta^ Tirum^ paerosque ploret, 

what follows surely weakens the conclusion of 
this ode, and is comparatively flat : 



Non 
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Non hiBc jocosce conYeniunt lyne : 
Qao Mosa tenclis ?^ 



The inspiration, under which the poet seems to 

• • • ■ 

have laboured, suddenly ceases, and he descends 
into a cold and prosaic apology. f 

B b 4. 16. Here 

* Ode III. lib. iii. ?er. 69. 

f On more closely and attentively considering the subject, I 
am inclined to alter my opinion concerning the conclusion ^f 
this fine Ode of Mr. Gray. The bard not only sustains the 
part- of a prophet, but that of an actor likewise ; and is him* 
self most closely related to the subject. For what, in truthi is 
the subject of this poem : I mean, if we consider it in the yiew 
of critical exactness ? It is not surely any, or all, of those his-^ 
torical portraits, which, are painted in such animated colours 
through the piece ; but simply, the destruction of the Bards of 
Wales ; the rage and fury of the only one that was left alive ; 
his menaces of revenge on the authors of such cruelty; and 
lastly, to crown all, his own dreadful fate. Imagine, then, 
that you see this wretched old man, starting up suddenly on 
the top of a focky eminence, in full view of the English army; 
wild ^with despair, and animated with the thoughts of ven« 
geance; with haggard eyes; his beard loose; and hi3 hoary 
hair streaming like a meteor in a dark and troubled sky* 
At sight of the bloody chiefs, he instantly breaks out into ab- 
rupt and furious execrations : 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king, kc. 
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19. Hen b»fpj Honre taa'd tbe Ai 
To 

Pleu'd inlh 
The lo(ier ^itit of tbe Sapphic najc* 



if«. 



He might have selected oniameots more t 
and charactcrbtical of Horace, than 



Bat thii fudden and mMt violent bant of soger coea gmt 
ptace to a softer passion. He laments ibe aQtimeljr dralhaof 
Ilia frieiula and brethreu, in words of the oiatit plaintitv tea- 
(Jern£«, and moct conipaAsiooate regret; till, by degrees, lie u 
once more rnosed to thuughls of Teageance. He imagines that 
the ghosts of the murdered bards staod prexent at his call. Ho 
weat««, with horrid rites, the destiny of Edward; and de- 
nounces tnii^ry and affliction on all his r^e. Again his mind 
ii calmed: lie directs his prospect still farther into luturitT 
aqJ. afWr wothing bis despair, by a surrey of happier times. 
»nd more merciful princes, throws himself from the rock, with 
a kind of sullen satisfaction, into the flood below. 

Tiits caiaHtrophc muft snrely be allowed to be well adapted 
lo Hit subject, the persoD, and ihe scene; in a «ord, to all the 
horron with whicb the poem abounds; and is therefore not 
only a suitable, but even a necessary calastroptic : necessaty la 
ivind ap, if ( may ro speak, the action vf the piece. 

I said, the horrors of the poem; because (he most striking 
Kraces jn it are certainly of the terrible kind, and for that rea- 
son, afiect the imagination of the reader more deeply, and mora 

• Ver.22a 
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The Doves, that round the infant poet spread 
Myrtles and bays, hung huvetin°; o'er hta head.* 

Surely his odes afford many more striking sub- 
jects for the basso relievos about his statue. In 
the present ones do we not see a littleness, or ra- 
ther a prettiness ? 



Our author alludes to the lyric part of Ho- 
race's works. Among the various views in which 
his numerous commentators have considered his 
odes, they have neglected to remark the dkama- 
TiC turn he has given to many of them. Of this 
sort is the excellent Prophecy of Nereus, where 
Horace has artfully introduced the pViiicipal 
events and heroes of the Iliad, and speaks in so 
lively a manner of both, as to make the reader 
present at everj- action intended. Of this sort 
also is the third ode of the third book, in which 
Juno is introduced, expressing herself with all 
that fury and indignation against the Trojans 
which Homer hath ascribed to her. She begins 
igr speech with an angry repetition of, Ilion, 
lUon, 



.378 
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^Jiion, and will not so much as utter tlie 
Paris and Helen, but contemptuously calls him, 
the incestus Judex ; and her, Mulier peregrina.* 
The character of this revengeful goddess is all 
along supported with the same spirit and pro- 
priety. Equal commendation is due to the 
speech of Regulus in the fifth ode, on his pre- 
paring to return to Carthage, wliich ends with 
an exclamation so suited to the temper of that 
inflexible hero. 



— . O Pudof '. 

O magna Carthago, probro 
AltiorltaliK raiuis! 



Nor must we forget the natural complaints of 
Europa, when she has been carried away by the 
bull, and the shame that arises in her bosom, on 
her having been seduced from her father, friends, 
and country. 



JmpudGtis liquj patfios Penates ! 
Impudens Orcum moror '. O denrum 
St quis, bier audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda IcoDos.f 

Immediately 

' This bath been tibservtd by the old commeDtatgr, Acron. 
t Ode XXVII. lib. iii. 
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Immediately anotlier Prosopopoeia is introduced. 
She thinks she hears her angry fathei" rebuking 
her: 



Vilis Europe (pater urget absens) 
Quid mori cessas ? &c. 



Of this dramatic species, also, is the .conclu- 
sion of the eleventh ode of the third book, where 
one of the daughters of Danaiis, who is not base 
enough to comply with her father's commands, 
dismisses her husband with a speech that is much 
in character. I cannot forbear adding, that of 
this kind, likewise, is the whole of the fifth 
Epode, upon which I beg leave to be a little 
particular, as I do not remember to have seen it 
considered as it ought to be. It suddenly breaks 
out with a beautiful and forcible abruptness : 



At O Deorum quisquis in cceIo regis 

Terras et humanum genus^ 
Quid iste fert tumultus ? aut quid omnium 

Vultus in uuum me truces ? 



It is a boy utters these words, who beholds him- 
self surrounded by an horrible band of witches, 

with 
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I 



-vith Caaidia at their bead) vho mstantlrfi 
3sk1 strip him, io order to make a iore-potion of 
his body. He proceeds to deprecate their unde- 
served rage by moving supplications, and such as 
are adapted to his age and situation : 

Per 18>eros le, n rocata partabot 

Luciaa Tcrii wlfoit ; 
Per hoc inaae puTpnne decw, precor. 

Per impfobatumra haec Jo<em ; 
QanI nl ooverca, me iDtiierb, ant Qti 

Pctita ferm bellaa > 

The poet goes on to enumerate, with due so- 
lemnity, the ingredients of the charm. Those 
which * Shakespeare, in his Macbeth, lias de- 
scribed, as being thrown into the magical cal- 
dron, have a near resemblance with these of Ho- 



* It u obi^rvable, ihat Shakespeare, on this great ocrasioo, 
which iuvDlveH the fate of a king, multiplier all ibo circnm- 
•tances of horror. The babe, vrho&e finger is used in ihe eo- 
chaDtnicnt, must be strangled in its birth : the grease must not 
only be human, but roust have dropped from a gibbet, the 
gibbet of a murderer ; and even the sow, whose blood is used, 
must have oSended nature by devouring her own farrow. 

Johnson's Observations on Macbeth. Act. IV. Scene 1. 
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race ; but he has added others well calculated to 
impress the deepest terror, from his own imagi- 
nation. Canidia having placed the victim in a 
pit where he was gradually to be starved to death, 
begins to speak in the following awful and strik- 
ing manner : 

t 

— — — O Rebas meis 

Non infideles arbitrae^ 
Nox^ & Diana^ quae silentium regis, 

Arcaua cum fiunt sacra ! 
Nuncj nunc adeste ! nunc in hostiles domos 

Iram atque numen vertite^ &c. 



But she suddenly ^ stops, surprised to see the in- 
cantation foil : 



r ^ 



Quid accidit ? cur dira barbars mina« 
Yeuena Medeae valent ? 

In a few lines more, she discovers the reason that 
her charms are inefficacious : - . - 

Ab^ ah solutus ambulat veneficae^ kc, 

• ■ ^ * 

She resolves therefore to double them ; 

Majas 
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* Biajas parabo : majus infandam tibi 
FastidieDti poculum. 



And 



* Sanadon has ^ remark, io the troe spirit of a fastidious 
Trench critic. " These descriptions of witchcraft most have 
been Tery pleasing to ancient poets, since they dwell npon 
them so largely and frequently. Bat surely such objects have 
io much horror in them, that they cannot be presented irith 
too much haste and rapidity to the imagination.'' — Such false 
delicacy and refinement haTe rendered some of the French in- 
capable of relishing many of the forcible and masculine iinages 
with which the ancients strengthened their compositions. The 
most natural strokes in a poem that most abounds with them, 
the Odyssey, is to such judges a fund of ridicule. They most 
needs nauseate the scenes that lie in Eumeus's cottage, and de- 
spise the coarse ideas of so ill-bred a princess as Nausicaa. 
Much less can such effeminate judges bear the bold and seTere 
^rokes, the terrible graces, of our irregular Shakespeare, espe- 
cially in his scenes of magic and incantations. These goihic 
charms are, in truth, more striking to the imagination than the 
clastical. The magicians of Ariosto, Tasso, and Spenser, have 
more powerfiil spells than those of Apollonius, Seneca, and 
Lncan. The inchanted forest of Ismeno is more awfully and 
tremendously poetical, than even the Grove which Caesar or- 
ders to be cut down in Lucan> 1. iii. 400, which ^as so full of 
terrors, that, at noon day or midnight, the Priest himself dared 
not approach it. 

Dreading the Daemon of the Grove to meet! 

Who, that sees the sable plumes waving on the prodigious hel- 
met in the Castle of Otranto, and the gigantic arm on th^top 

of 
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And concludes with this spirited threat ^ 

Priusque cesium sidet inferius mari 

Tellure pprrecta super, 
Qaain non amore sic meo flagres> uti 

Bitumen atris ignibus. 

The boy, on hearing his fate cruelly determined, 
no longer endeavours to sue for mercy, but 
breaks out into those bitter and natural execra- 
tions, mixed with a tender mention of his pa- 
rents, which reach to the end of the Ode. If 
we consider how naturally the fear of the boy is 
expressed in the first speech, and how the dread- 
ful character of Canidia is supported in the se- 
cond, and the various turns of passion with 
which she is agitated, and if we add to these' 
the concluding imprecations, we must own that 

this 



of the great staircase, is not more afFected than with the paint** 
ings of Ovid and Apuleius ? What a group of dreadful images- 
do we meet with in the Edda! The Runic poetry abounds ia,^ 
them. Such is Gray's thriUing Ode on the Descent of Odin. 
Tis remarkable, that the idea of the Fatal Sisters weaving the 
Danish standard, bears a marvellous resemblance to a passage in 
SophocleSi Ajax, v. 1053. *' Did not Erin n3'-s hea-self make 
fhis iword? and Plutou that dreadful workman, this jjelt if 
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tiiis ode affords a noble specimen of tbe dnmatic 
powers of Horace. 



|7. Hera in a Arine, ikat out a danling )<^t. 
Sab-, 6s'(l in iboaght, tbe mighty Stagj-rilc ; 
His urrcd faiail a fadiaot sodiac cnnrn'^, 
Ad'I Tarioas aninaU bi* liJe* BtrroBod; 
Hii pierriog eyen, erect, appear Id ticw 
Sapcrior wctldi, aad louk all Natare tbrou^fa.* 

It may not l>e unpieasing to observe the artfiiF 
manner with which Addison has iairoduced cadi 
of his worthies at the Tables of Fame, and faon^ 
nicely he has adapted the behaviour of each per-' 
son to his character. Addison had great skill in 
tHe use of delicate and obiique allusions. -»•" It 
vaa expected tliat Plato would have taken a place 
next his master Socrates; but on a sudden there 
was heard a great clamour of disputants at the 
door, who appeared with Aristotle at the head of 
them. That philosopher, with some rudeness, 
but great strength of reason, convinced the 
whole table, that a fifth place at the table was his 
due, and took it accordingly." Tlius in another 
passage: — "Julius Caisar was now coming for: 
ward; 

* Vet ayj- 
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WBPd; and though most of the historians offered 
their service to introduce him, he left them at 
the door, and would have no conductor hut him- 
self."* — In the same spirit he tells us, That Q. 
Curtlus intended to conduct Alexander the Great 
to an apartment appointed for the reception of 
fabulous heroes ; that Virgil hung back at the 
entrance of the door, and would have excused 
himself, had not his modesty been overcome by 
the invitation of all who sate at the table; that 
Lucan entered at the head of many historians 
with Pompey, and that seeing Homer and Virgil 
at the table, was going to sit down himself, had 
not the latter whispered him, he had forfeited 
his claim to it, by coming in as one of the histo- 
rians. 



18, With equal rays immortal Tully shone. 

The Roman rostra decUM the Corisul'ii thrutib : 
Gath'ring his flowing rohe, he seem'd to stand, 
la act to speak, and graceful stretch'd his hand.f 



-ron. I. 



Cc 



This 



► Tatler, No. BI, i 






f " After hearing an oration of Tully, " How finely and 
eloquently has he expressed himself," said the Romaaa. Al^er 
Demoijthenes had spoke, " Let us ri!>e, and march agaiust Phi- 
lip," said the Atheniatn." Fenelon. 
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This beautiful attitude is copied from a statue 
in that valuable collection, which Lady Pomfret 
had the goodness and generosity lately to present 
to the University of Oxford. — Cicero, says Ad- 
dison, next appeared, and took his place. He 
had enquired at the door for one Lucceius to in- 
troduce him ; but not finding him there, he con- 
tented himself with the attendance of many other 
writers, who all, except Sallust, appeared highly 
pleased with the office. 

I cannot forbear taking occasion to mention 
an ingenious imitation of this paper of Addison, 
called the Table of Modern Fame, at which the 
guests are introduced, and ranged with that taste 
and judgment which is peculiar to the author.* 
It may not be unentertaJning to enumerate the 
persons in the order he has placed them, by 
which his sense of their merits will appear. Co* 
lumbus, Peler the Great, Leo X. Martin Luther, 
Newton, Descartes, Lewis XIV. William the First 
Prince of Orange, Edward the Black Princ^ 
Francis I. Charles V. Locke, Galileo, John Faus^ 
Harvej; 

" Dr. Akenside. Dodsley's MusEeura, No. IS. 
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Harvey, Machiavel, Tasao, Ariosto, Pope, Boi- 
leau, Bacon,* Miltoii,| Cervantes, Moliere. 



» 



I. When on the Goddess first I cast my sight. 
Scarce seeni'd her stature of a cubit's height; 
But sweli'd to larger height the more I gai'd. 
Till to the roof her tow'ring front she rais'd.J 



This figure of Fame enlarging and growing every 
moment, which is copied from Virgil, is imagined 
■with strength and sublimity of fancy. 



* "The assembly with one accord Invited Bacon forward j 
the Goddesa beckoned bim to draw near, and seated him on 
the highest throne." Miuseum, No. 13. 

t " I was extremely dis<^antented that lio more honourable 
place had been reserved for Milton. You forget (says lay 
i^onduclor) that the lowest place iu this assembly is one of 
IwtQly, the most honourable gifts which Fame has to bestow 
ftmong the whole human species. Milton is now admitted for 
the first time, and was not but with difficulty admitted at all. 
But have patience a few years longer ; he will be continually 
ascending in the goddess's favour, and may perhaps at last ob- 
tain the highest, or at least the second place in these her so- 
lemnities. In the mean time, see how he is received by the 
man who is best qualified here to judge of his dignity," I 
looked at him again, and saw Raphael making him the most 
aiTection ate congratulations." Musseum, No. 13. 



1 Ver. 258. 
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Panra meta primo, moz tese attollit in aoiasy 
Ingrediturqae solo, et caput inter nnbila condit.* 

There is another figure of this sort in the Geor- 
gics of Virgil, as nobly conceived. Instead of 
saying that the pestilence among the cattle en- 
creased daily, what an exalted image has he giveii 
us ! 

Saeyit et in lacem Stygiis emissa tenebris 
Pallida Ttsiphone. MorBos agit ante MeruMauE* 
Inque dies avidam snrgeps c^nt aitios efiert. 

The sybil in the sixth ^neid is likewise repre- 
sented as spreading to sight, and growing larger 
and larger as the inspiration came upon her: 

*; Sobito non voltas, non color unns, 

Non comptse mansere comae ; sed pectus anhelonij 
Etrabie fera cordatument; majorque Tideri« 
Nee mortale sonans.f ■ ] / 

We have still a fourth instance of Virgil's imagi- 
nation, in the spirited picture he has drawn of 
the Fury who appears to Turnus in the seventh 

^neid* 

♦ Book IV, ver. HG. t Ver. 47, 
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jEneid.* Turnus, at first, suitably to his cha- 
racter, treats her as an impertinent old priestess, 
whose habit she had indeed borrowed. Upon 
which she instantly kindles into rage, assumes 
her own horrid shape in a moment, the serpents 
hiss around her head, and her countenance 
spreads forth iu all its terrors : 

. At juveni oranti aubitus tremor occupat artus; 

■ Diriguere oculi ; tot Erinnys aibilat hydris, 

H Taotaque se faciea aperit. 



In no part of Virgil's writings is there more true 
spirit and sublimity, than in this interview be- 
tween Turnus and the Fury, both whose cha- 
racters are strongly supported. But to return to 
Fame. Virgil has represented her as a dreadful 
and gigantic monster, in which concejjtion, 
though he might have been assisted by the Dis- 
cord of Homer, yet his figure is admirably de- 
signed to impress terror. She has innumerable 
tongues, mouths, eyes and ears; the sound of 
her wings is heard at the dead of night, as slie 
flies through the middle of the air : 



be. Sach incoiigmiries offend propriety • tlioi^li 
I know ingenious persons have endeavoured ta 
excuse them, by saying, that they add a variety 
of imagery to the piece; This practice i» ereo 
defended by a passage in Horace : 



« opas est modo iriMi, tzpe jocoso, 
I>efeadeQte sictm modo rhetorts ali^ue poetse, 
loTerdam urbani, parceatii: Tiribus, aiqae 
Exteouaatis eu coDsulto. 

But this judicious remark is, I apprehend, con- 
fined to ethic and preceptive kinds of writing, 
which stand in need of being enlivened with 
lighter images, and sportive tlioughts ; and where 
strictures on common life may more gracefully 
be insetted. But in the higher kinds of poesy, 
they appear as unnatural, and out of place, as one 
of the burlesque scenes of Heemskirk would do 
in a solemn landscape of Poussin. When I see 
such a line as 

" And at each blast a lady'i hononr dies,"— 



in the Temple of Fame, I lament as much toi 
find it placed there, as to see shops, and sheds, 
^1 ■ and ] 
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■and cottages, erected among the ruins of Dioule- 
sian's Baths. 

Bit On the revival of literature, the first writers 
seemed not to have observed any selection in 
their thoughts and images. Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccacc, Ariosto, make very sudden transitions 
from the subhme to the ridiculous. Chaucer, in 
his Temple of Mars, among many pathetic pic- 
tures, has'brought in a strange line, 

IjIjTiPJ^t poke i^ acalded for all his long latiell.* > 

Ko writer has more religiously observed the de* 
corum here recommended than Virgil. 1 

■ f 

22. This having heard and seen, some pow'r unkoown, ^ 

Strait chang'd the scene, and snatch'd me frttm tlge itirotie; 
Before my view appear'd a alructure ftiir, 
lu site uncfTtain, if in earth or air.f \ 

wfThe scene here changes from the Temple of 

Fame to that of Rumour. Such a change is not 

VOL. I. D d methinks 



» Thus 



lin ; ■" As £sop'B dogs contending for s' ' ' 
bone;" and many others. ■' 
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-methinks judieioas, as it destiws tfae nait^'of 

the subject, and distracts the view of the reader; 
not to mention, that the difference between Ru* 
mour and Fame is not sofBciently distinet and 
perceptible. Pope bas, however, the merit of 
compressing the sense of a great number of Chau- 
cer's ItRes into a small compass. As Chancer 
takes every opportnnity of satjTiziog the ibllies 
of his age, he lias in this part iotrodaced manj 
circumstances, vfaich it was prudent in Pope to 
omit, as they would not have been either relished 
or understood in the present times. 



SS. Willie tbos I stood intent to see and hear. 

One came, inetbooght, and wkisper'd is my ear 
What could iLuK Ligh (!iy rash ambition raise ? 
Art tbou, food yoath, a candidate for pniise ? 
n'ie true, (iiaid I,] not void of bopes I cane. 
For wbo so fond aa yi>utb{al banl^ of Feme ?* 



r 

^^H t, This conclusion is not copied irom Chaucer, 

^^M 0iDd is judicious. Chaucer has finished his story 

* inartificial ly, by saying he was surprised at the 

sight of a man of great authority, and awoke in 

<ft fcigUt,. The succeeding lines give a pleasing 

I moral 



1 
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«cwal to the allegory ; and the two last shew the 
man of honour and virtue, as well as the poet : 

-L, 

^jf. Unblemisli'd let me lire, or die ntikaon'D : 

fcOh grant an hoaest fame, or grant me none ! 
n finishing this Section, we may ohservCj 
that Pope's alterations of Chaucer are intro- 
duced with judgmeut and art ; that these altera- 
tions are more in number, and more impoitaat 
in conduct, than any Diyden has made of the 
same author. This piece was communicated to 
Steele, who entertained a high opinion of its 
beauties, and who conveyed it to Addison. Pope 
had ornamented the poem with the machinery of 
guardian angels, which he afterwards omitted. 
He speaks of his work with a diffidence uncom- 
mon in a young poet, and which does him cre- 
dit.* " No errors (says he to Steele) are so 
trivial, but they deserve to be mended. I could 
point to you several ; but it is my business to be 
informed of those faults I do not know ; and as 
for those I do, not to talk of them, but mend 
them. I am afraid of nothing so much, as to 
impose 



' Vol. VII. Letters, 



. p. 243. 
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